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MAJOR BARTTELOT’S CAMP ON THE ARUHWIML 


On the evening of Sunday, April 
8, 1888, the Europeans at Ban- 
gala Station were seated at din- 
ner, when one of the Haoussa 
sentries by the river came in and 
reported that he had heard some 
people in canoes talking Swahili ; 
but, as it was too dark to see any- 
thing, he could not tell whether 
there was one canoe or fifty. <As 
no news had come from Stanley 
Falls for nearly a year, and the 
force which was to have been sent 
up to Tippoo Tip had been delayed 
by various circumstances, we con- 
jectured that the latter had de- 
spatched the canoes to make in- 
quiries about it. Following the 
chief of the station down to the 
beach, I saw, looming through the 
darkness, two huge canoes lashed 
together, slowly approaching the 
bank, The first man to step 
ashore was Mr Herbert Ward, 
who had passed up river a year 
ago in the Stanley with the last 
detachment of the Emin Pasha 
Relief Expedition, and whom I 
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then supposed to be either at 
Wadelai or on his way thence to 
the east coast. In answer to my 
hurried inquiries, I learnt that no 
news had been received from Stan- 
ley, except the vague reports of 
deserters from his caravan; that. 
Major Barttelot.and his company 
were still at the camp on the 
Aruhwimi Rapids, where Stanley 
had left them, and where they 
were living principally on manioc 
and beans; and that Tippoo Tip, 
after making various excuses for 
the non-arrival of the promiséd 
600 carriers, had gone to Kassongo 
in November 1887. As he had 
not returned by the following Jan-' 
uary, Major Barttelot had sent 
Mr Jamieson to hurry his move- 
ments, and the latter was still 
absent when Mr Ward left the 
Aruhwimni. 

The Stanley had left Bangala. 
on the morning of the 8th, and 
Mr Ward started early on the fol- 
lowing morning, in order if pos- 


sible to overtake her at Equator, 
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where she was to stop and take in 
wood. He had gome from the 
Arab settlement at the mouth of 
the Lomami (with thirty five 
Zanzibaris, in two canoes lashed 
together) in five and a half days; 


’ -and pursuing his journey in a 


smaller canoe, manned by twenty 
Bangalas, reached Equator in less 
than twenty-two hours, arriving 
an hour or two before the depar- 
ture of the Stanley. He thus per- 
formed the entire journey betweer 
the Lomami and Equator (a dis- 
tance of over 500 miles) in six and 
a half days. This journey could 
net have been made in less time 
by any of the steamers then on 
the Upper Congo, which were 
forced to stap every night to cut 
wood ; whereas Mr Ward took no 
rest, but travelled day and night, 
with the exception of a stay of 
less than ten hours at Bangala, 
so that the tidings which had 
left the Aruhwimi on April 2d 
were known in England by the 
Ist of Way. 

The thirty-five Zanzibaris before 
mentioned remained for the present 
at Bangula—the Commissaire de 
District promising to take them 
back in the A.J.A.1 Owing to a 
trip I had to take to Equator on 
business connectéd with the sta- 
tion, and the preparations neces- 
sary for the run to Stanley Falls, 
our departure was delayed till 
April 24th— when the A.J.A. 
left Bangala with-Mr Van Kerck- 
hoven and myself, the thirty five 
Zanzibaris, and her own crew of 
fifteen men, on board. The poor 
little steamer, having a whale-boat 
lashed on one side of her, and a 
-large canoe on the other, and carry- 
ing some fifty loads (60 to 65 lb. 
each) of stores, had hard work to 
make headway against the current, 
which, ag the river was at the 
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height of its spring rise, was very 
strong. . 





two or three brushes 
with warlike natives, nothing 
worth mentioning occurred during 
the next few days; and on May 
6th, we reached the mouth of the 
Aruhwimi, and turned up that 
stream, in order to reach Yam- 
buya, where Major Barttelot was 
encamped, The scenery of the 
Aruhwimi is finer than that of 
any of the tributaries of the 
Congo [I have seen. As we 
steamed up it, the banks gradu- 
ally increased in height, and the 
red and yellow sandstone, and 
patches of white quartz sand show- 
ing here and there between the 
foliage which covered the steep 
bluffs, gave a variety to the pros- 
pect which is wanting to the 
country between this and Bangala. 
This river has a very tortuous 
‘course, and in several places makes 
huge bends, with high bluffs on the 
outer or concave bank, and a lower 
forest-covered bank on the other 
side. The numerous islands con- 
stitute another beautiful feature. 
I noticed large clearings, with’ 
young banana plants wing 
plentifully all about, which led me 
to conclude that villages had once 
stood there. A little higher up, 
we came to.the site of a village 
recently destroyed by fire, and 
learnt that marauding parties of 
Manyemas, sent out by the Arabs, 
had been down the river. 

Next day, approaching the bend 
of the river, where we expected to 
find the town of Yambumba—de-. 
scribed by Stanley as truly metro- | 
politan—I noticed that the bluf 
where he saw it in 1883 was com- 
pletely bare of huts, only a few 
banana-plants remaining. The 
Arabs had burned the whole place, 
and the natives had removed to 
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the low bank opposite, where they 
were dragging out a wretched ex- 
istence, having for houses only a 
sort of palm-leaf awning, support- 
ed on four sticks ; while a detach- 
ment of Manyemas, left by the 
Arabs to keep them in subjection, 
kept them also in fear of their 
lives. After leaving this place, 
we found that the river had a 
straighter course, though fairly 
choked with sand-banks, which 
gave us much trouble. It was 
not long before we passed the 
last island, and arrived, about 5 
P.M., at a settlement of Man- 
yemas, with two or three Arabs 
living among them. 

These Arabs are called by the 
natives “ Tamba-Tamba ”—a word 
whose meaning I have been unable 
to ascertain ; while a white man is 
called “Tooc-a-Tooo-a,” in imita- 
tion of the noise made by the waste 
steam escaping up the funnels of 
the steam-launches. 

As Tippoo Tip had been made 
governor of Stanley Falls, we 
stopped about half an hour with 
these Arabs, and heard from them 
that Major Barttelot and his com- 
panions were all right, and that we 
should reach the camp at noon the 
next day. Steaming on for about 
an hour, we then made our camp 
—as fuel was running short—op- 
posite a bank formed by the base 
of a line of hills which sloped 
down nearly to the water’s edge, 
covered with magnificent trees. It 
was not the height or foliage of 
these trees which struck me, so 
much as their beautifully straight 
and even trunks—nearly every one 
running up without a branch toa 
height of forty or fifty feet, with a 
diameter of from three to four. The 


taper was so slight, that the diam- 
‘eter just below the branches was 
nearly the same as that near the 
ground ; and their smoothness and 
regularity rentinded one of the 
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stately temple columns of Luxor 
or Karnak. 

Next. morning (8th May), at 
about 9 a.m., coming in sight of 
what looked like a brown patch 
among the bush, on the top of a 
height four or five miles away, we 
were informed by some of the Zan- 
zibaris that it was Major Bartte- 
lot’s camp; and a few minutes 
later, the sight of the rapids be- 
yond it convinced us that we had 
reached our goal, As we ap- 
proached, the brown patch resolved 
itself into a strong palisade on the 
top of a nearly perpendicular bluff 
some fifty feet high. A few na- 
tives, hugging the bank in little 
dug-outs, were the only living 
beings visible, and I could see no 
means of scaling the cliff, unless we 
went up monkey-fashion. We 
were now within 300 yards, and 
could make out a hut or two be- 
hind the palisade; so I seized the 
handle of the steam-whistle, and 
gave a long blast, which had the 
effect of bringing out a crowd of 
dark figures through some invisible 
opening, and presently two Euro- 
peans were discerned coming down 
a zigzag path to the water's edge. 
These proved to be Major Bartte- 
lot and Mr Bonny, both of whom 
appeared in very good health, con- 
sidering the food they had been 
living on for the last few months. 
Not seeing Mr Troup, I concluded 
that he was still at Stanley Falls, 
whither Mr Ward had told me he 
was gone. Lieutenant Van Kerck- 
hoven, having landed, walked up to 
the camp with the Major, while I 
remained behind to see that every- 
thing was right. ‘When, some 
half-hour later, I had climbed 
the hill, and found my: way into 
the camp, I saw the Major just 
inside the door of one of the huts; 
and, going in, found Mr Troup 
lying on a camp-bed, looking as if 
he had not-a week to live. In 





walking from Yangambi, on his 

return from Stanley Falls, he had 

somehow strained his leg, and a 

tumour had formed, which 

not only lamed him, but af- 

fected his‘ health to a serious 
extent. 

As Stanley’s expedition has at- 
tracted a gredt deal of attention in 
Europe, I will, before proceeding 
with this account, describe the 
place where five British heroes 
had, for nearly a year, defied all 
the dangers of African life. The 
fort, or stronghold, containing all 
the stores, as well as the huts of 
the Europeans, was an enclosure 
gwome sixty paces (say twenty-five 
to thirty yards) square, enclosed by 
a strong palisade of sticks, from 
two to three inches in diameter, 
and twelve to fifteen feet in length. 
These were planted as close to- 
gether as possible, just leaving 
room to insert the muzzle of a 

n between them. On the side 


ing the river, the _— was 


planted on the very edge of an al- 
most vertical descent of fifty feet. 
This side, being perfectly unassail- 
able by ‘natives or Arabs, needed 
no further defence; but, on the 
other three sides, a stage was 
erected about six feet from the 

und, so that two rows of men 
could bring their guns into use 
at the same time, the sticks being 
high enough to afford cover for 
the upper row. Against natives, 
who fight with spears and arrows, 
this stage would have been very use- 
ful ; but in an engagement with the 
Arabs, who have rifles and double- 
barrelled shot-guns (they load -the 
latter with heavy iron slugs, some 
of them half an inch in diameter), 
the men on it would have been too 
much exposed. To provide against 
this emergency, an embankment, 
about five feet high, had been 
thrown up against the outside of 
the palisade — composed of the 
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clay taken from a trench which 
surrounded the whole, and had 
been filled with water, though 
this was drained off when I saw it. 
There is no regular rainy season 
in this part of Africa; but at 
this time heavy showers fell 
at uncertain intervals — usually 
every few days—which not only 
soor filled the trench, but would 
have enabled the garrison to ob- 
tain water in plenty, had they 
been cut off from the river. On 
the land side of the enclosure— 
which was also that nearest to the 
Arab camp, were two. semicircular 
redoubts, from which the defenders 
could have opened a flank fire at 
any party attempting to approach 
the trench. Inside the enclosure 
were five huts of sticks, grass, 
and planks —the latter obtained 
by splitting up old canoes. Threo 
of these, which served as the habi- 
tations of three of the Europeans, 
were half filled up with stores ; the 
fourth was used as a mess-room, 
and also contained the donkeys’ 
saddles, and various miscellanea, 
such as spades, hoes, &c. These 
four were much of a size ; the fifth, 
not being required to hold stores, 
was only about half as large, and 
was occupied by Mr Troup. Be- 
sides these there was a galley, and 
four small huts (each about five 
feet square) for the table-boys. 
The two entrances to this en- 
closure were about three feet wide, 
and defended by a door formed of 
planks made from the thick bot- 
toms of large canoes. These doors 
were hinged at the top, and, dur- 
ing the day, kept open by having 
their lower ends supported on 
stout poles: their weight was such 
as to require four or five men to 
raiso them. They were closed 
every night, and two men set to 
guard them. The trench was 
crossed by means of some light 
planks, which could have been 
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pulled up in less than half a 
minute. 

The south side of the enclosure 
was defended only by a palisade.— 
being covered by the men’s camp, 
a second enclosure, longer than 
the first, round which the palisade 
and trench were continued. This 
outer enclosure contained the 
numerous small grass huts occu- 
pied by the men; and its southern 
end was just in a line with the 
foot of the lowest rapid in the 
river. Among the huts I noticed 
four with conical roofs, which were 
all that remained of the village 
burnt by the Arabs. These coni- 
cal structures are only five or six 
feet in diameter, and are built in 
the following manner: a circle of 
sticks, two feet high, is first 
planted in the ground, and this is 
filled in with clay, which is beaten 
down hard. On this foundation a 
very sharp cone of light sticks is 
erected, and the leaves that form 
the covering tied to it. These 
leawes are very large and heart- 
shaped, and seem, from the quan. 
tities used in building, to be plen- 
tiful about here, though I] have 
never seen the tree they grow on. 
The door of these huts is just 


large enough for a man to crawl 


through. 

Round the whole place the bush 
had been cleared away, so as to 
leave no cover for any enemies ap- 
proaching from the land side. On 
the north, the clearing had been 
extended for some distance up 
the river, and formed a sort of 
esplanade, where Major Barttelot 
and his companions took their con- 
stitutionals. At the far end of 


this clearing began the road down 
which Stanley had led his men a 
year before; and just at this spot 
was the cemetery, where the graves 
of nearly eighty of Major Bart- 


telot’s men (who had succumbed ie! 
the hardships of the past ycar) 
made one pause, and reflect on the 
uncertainty of human life. Such 
was the place in which the Major 
and his company had lived for 
nearly a year. On his first ar- 
rival, Stanley had, as he wrote to 
the newspapers, captured the place 
by means of steam-whistles ;! after 
which, having awaited the return 
of the steamer which he had sent 
to Stanley Falls with Tippoo Tip, 
and made all arrange.nents in his 
power to facilitate the advance of 
Major Barttelot on the arrival of 
the proinised carriers, he left Yam- 
buya, June 28, 1887, hoping to 
return some time in November of 
the same year. Tippoo Tip had, 
as before mentioned, promised to 
send for 600 men from Kassongo, 
a place near Nyangwé. Should 
these men arrive before Stanley’s 
return, Major Barttelot had ample 
instructions as to the route he was 
to take in following on his track. 
Every possible contingency was 
provided against; and had it not 
been for the dilatoriness—in m y 
opinion the treachery—of Tippoo 
Tip, and the other Arab chiefs, 
Stanley would long ere this have 
achieved his object. After his de- 
parture, the Europeans left behind 
were, for a time, subjected to 
great privations, as the natives had 
not jet returned to their homes, 
and food was difficult to obtain. 
Beans, which they had brought up 
the river with them, and manioc 
from the fields round the camp, 


were all that could be had for 


some time. Gradually, however, 
the people ventured back, and 
gaining confidence, were beginning 
to bring meat and fish to sell to 
the strangers, when suddenly, 
Salim bin Mahomed, one of Tip- 
poo Tip’s head-men, be: ene on 





1 See letter published in the daily papers for Aug. 19, 1887, 
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the scene, with 150 Manyemas, 
and began to raid the country, 
for ivory and slaves. I subse- 
quently saw a letter to the Times 
referring to these Manyemas as 
follows: “ Englishmen have stood 
and watched while their Man- 
yema allies (!) fired at the heads 
of unhappy men and women who 
had leaped into the river and 
were trying to swim across, and 
have gathefed round the Manyema 
camp-fires at night to hear them 

relate their prowess.” Now Major 
Barttelot and his companions were 
no more to blame than the Em- 
peror of China for this state of 
affairs. They had Stanley’s orders 
to keep on good terms with the 

Arabs; and even had they been 

free to act according to their own 

opinion of what was right, what 

could they have done with only 

200 men, the greater part of whom 

were Zanzibaris, who would prob- 

ably have deserted at once had 

there been a fight with the Arabs! 
As it was, the Major had great 
difficulty in keeping clear of hos- 
tilities, as Salim bin Mahomed be- 

camo so eager to possess the guns, 

powder, and other stores left by 

Stanley, that he did all in his 
power to pick a quarrel with tho 
Europeans, in order to have an ex- 
cuse for bringing up two or three 
thousand men, exterminating them 

(the Europeans), and seizing the 
stores. The duty of the members 
of the expedition was to do all in 
their power to hasten after Stan- 
ley with the stores, and a rupture 
with the Arabs who were to pro 

vide the carriers for these stores, 
would certainly not, have furthered 
this object. The writer of the 
letter quoted above seems to have 
been under the impression that the 
expedition was sent out to suppress 
the raids of the Arabs: to have 
done this effectually would have 
required a whole army, instead of 


‘\ 
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200 men, the greater part of whom 
were Mohammedans, and naturally 
in sympathy with their co-religion- 
ists. As for “sitting round the 
Manyema camp-fires,” &c., I can 
only say I never heard of any of 
the five white men doing so; and 
should think it would have been 
a somewhat dangerous proceeding, 
considering the strained relations 
existing between them and the 
Arabs. 

The letter goes on to say: “The 
400 Manyemas who have con- 
sented to go with Major Barttelot 
have only done so after expressly 
stipulating that they are not to be 
interfered with; so that pillage, 
murder, and man-eating will no 
doubt lay waste the country along 
the line of march, as they have 
already the country round the 
camp. The column will thus 
throw open still more virgin coun- 
try to the Manyemas, who will be 
able to supply the Stanley. Falls 
trading factory with marvellously 
cheap ivory.” 

When Mr Jamieson arrived. at 
Yambuya, with Tippoo Tip and 
these 400 men, I heard him men- 
tion to Major Barttelot that the 
Manyemag had made this stipula- 
tion ; and the Major replied that 
he would see the State officials 
about it, and do all in his power 
to prevent the granting of such a 
condition. The Stanley had by 
this time arrived at Y¥ambuya, 
with three or four Belgian officials 
of the Free State, destined for | 
Stanley Falls Station. Of these, 
two if not three were, as respon- 
sible representatives of the State, 
in a position to insist on knowing 
the terms of the agreement between 
Major Barttelot and the Man; 
yemas ; and one of them, at least, 
was aware of the above condition, 
for I heard Mr Jamieson mention 
it in conversation with him and 
Major Barttelot. 
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Major Barttelot’s duty was to 
‘take the men from Tippoo Tip, 
and set out immediately to follow 
Stanley — who was supposed to 
have made all necessary arrange- 
ments with Tippoo before leaving. 
The palaver which followed the 
arrival of the men at Yambuya 
was caused by extra demands on 
the part of Tippoo Tip, who—as 
Governor of Stanley Falls — had, 
or was supposed to have, under- 
taken to suppress all raiding for 
slaves and ivory; while all those 
officials of the Free State who 
were in a position to do so, were, 
on their part, bound to prevent 
the engagement of the men on 
such conditions as those named 
above. Tippoo Tip’s demands ap- 
peared to me to be made simply 
with a view to extorting gun- 
powder; for he demanded and 
was paid in ammunition which 
should have gone to relieve Emin 
Pasha. Indeed there is some 
ground for the suspicion that he 
purposely brought only 400 men, 
instead of the promised 600, so 
that the Major, being unable to 
take all his loads, might be the 
more ready to pay him (Tippoo) 
in gunpowder, which is here very 
valuable, and difficult to obtain 
in any quantity. Here again the 
State officials might have delayed, 
if not averted, the evil day for 
some poor natives, for they knew 
to what uses the powder would be 
put; and had they insisted on 
Tippoo Tip’s being paid by cheque 
instead, he would have had to 
wait at least a year before that 
cheque could have been exchanged 
for ammunition. 

As for the “ virgin country ” to 
be “thrown open” by the expedi- 
tion column, Salim bin Mahomed’s 
men had not only raided the coun- 
try behind Stanley’s back, and in 
his line of march, to a distance of 
some fifteen days’ journey from 


Yambuya, but had crossed the 
Aruhwimi, and laid waste the 
country to the north and north- 
west, as well as the right bank of 
the Aruhwimi nearly down to its 
junction with the Oongo. With 
these men raiding in front of them, 
therefore, very little would have 
been left for the 400 Manyemas 
to do. 

After Salim bin Mahomed had 
been for some months raiding 
round Yambuya, he came into 
collision with Major Barttelot ; and 
the latter, as the only means of 
avoiding a fight, walked to Stan- 
ley Falls, and finding Tippoo Tip 
away, called on Nzigé, his deputy, 
and so managed matters that Salim 
either was recalled to the Falls, or 
went on a long expedition ; at any 
rate he disappeared from Yam- 
buya, and for a time the aspect 
of affairs improved. 

A few days before the arrival 
of the A.J.A. at Yambuya, Salim 
reappeared with 2000 men, and 
formed a camp close behind Major 
Barttelot’s. He then forbade the 
natives to sell food to the white 
men, demanded for his own use 
the stores of the Emin Pasha 
Expedition, which, of course, were 
refused him, and also sent men 
to break up the canoes of the 
expedition, which were lying in the 
river, at the foot of the bluff on 
which the camp stood. He would 
perhaps have proceeded to even 
greater lengths, had he not heard 
that Mr Ward had gone down 
the Congo to send telegraphic 
despatches to the committee in 
England. 

Such was the state of affairs 
when I arrived at Yambuya in 
May 1888, Having waited there 
some four days, owing to a rumour 
(which, on Major Barttelot’s going 
to investigate the matter, turned 
out to be false) that Stanley was 
within two days’ march of us on 
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his return to the camp, oa up 
steam on the morning May 
11th, and prepared to start. Mr 
Troup ‘was slightly better than 
when we found him, and we 
promised that either the A.J.A. or 
the Stanley should come and take 
him down river if he did not soon 
recover. As Tippoo Tip was now 
an official of the State, the officer 
on board offered to take the ivory 
collected at Yambuya by Salim 
bin Mahomed round to Stanley 
Falls in the A.J.A, This offer was 
at once accepted, and Salim’s men 
stowed away ahout 1500 lh of 
ivory in our whale-boat. Some of 
the tusks were v fine; but at 
least. two - thirds ‘oh them, which 
had been taken from villages burnt 
by the Manyemas, were consid- 
erably reduced in value by the 
cracks and blisters caused by the 
heat of the burning huts. These 
tusks contrast very unfavourably 
with the fine ivory bought peace- 
ably and cheaply by European 


traders on the Congo, which -is 
worth about four times as much; 
and afford a striking proof of the 
low value set on human life by 
the Arabs, who, for the sake of 
a few such, will murder scores 


of men and women. Having 
taken on board two or three 
of Salim’s men to look after 
his ivory, we started at 8 A.M. ; 
and the steamer, being much 
lighter than before, and having 
the current in her favour, shot 
rapidly past the numerous vil- 
lages on the banks of the Aruh- 
wimi, and by nine o'clock the 
next morning had turned the cor- 
ner, and was ascending the Congo 
towards Stanley Falls. The ‘Aruh- 
wimi distfict, as I saw it, was cer- 
tainly the most densely populated 
part of the Congo Free State I 
had visited. Villages, large and 
small, crowded each other along 
the banks, four of which — Mo- 
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kulu, Umaneh, Bondeh, and Yam- 
bumba — certainly deserved the 
term “metropolitan,” applied by 
Stanley to the last of the four. 
This dense population will soon. 
diminish ae the rule of. the 
Arabs, who do not allow the natrves 
to build permanent huts, but en- 
courage them to make raids on 
other tribes and capture slaves and 
ivory, which they then buy of them. 
I have been told by men who have 
been at Nyangwé, that this sys- 
tem has been so thoroughly carried 
out there, that the country is now 
so thinly populated as to render it 
a matter of difficulty to procure 
food ;, and that one tribe, who 
had been supplied by the Arabs 
with guns and powder for these 
raids, had revolted, and kept the 
weapons to go raiding on their 
own account. 

Above the mouth of the Aruh- 
wimi the Congo narrows consid- 
erably, and the islands thin out. 
Fhe north bank gradually rises, 
tiJl it ends in a grand, forest- 
topped bluff over fifty feet in 
height ; and _ tliis, again, . gives 
place to a range of hills, whose 
densely wooded sides slope steeply 
down to the water’s edge. . 

On May 14th We came to a clear- 
ing on the south bank, where a 
nymber of temporary native huts 
were erected, and o number of 
canoes, with a shelter of sticks 
and grass: rigged up amidships, 
lay alongside the bank. In these 
the people—who formerly lived in 
large villages, till the Manyemas 
descended the Congo and destroyed 
them—live and sleep, moving about 
from place to place, About ten 
of the smaller canoes, paddled by 
some very nude natives, put off 
to bring us yams and fish for sale. 
Very jolly natives these, and evi- 
dently very giad to see us, for 
they started a song and dance in 
our honour, paddling hard the 
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whole time, and yet, in spite of 
the dancing, contriving to keep 
their small craft upright on the 
water. The words of the song— 
- of which I was unable to obtain 
a translation—were, as nearly as 
I could write them down, as fol- 
lows :— 
**T yon so dokélé, 
I yon so dokélé, 
Duda, duda,” 


Some of these men had hide- 
ously ugly faces, having covered 
them with cicatrisation to such an 
extent that it was hard to tell 
which of the huge lumps of flesh 
was originally meant for the nose. 
Others were better-looking, and 
had fairly pleasant countenances, 
but all seemed delighted to see as. 
There is a fashion here of boring 
a hole in the upper lip and the 
lobe of each ear, into which is in- 
serted a conical plug of wood or 
ivory. This is gradually pressed 
in, so as to enlarge the hole to the 
required size, and when the latter 
is extended to suit the fancy of 
the victim, a circular highly pol- 
ished slab of ivory is inserted. 
With one of these in his lip, and 
another in each ear, the native 
puts on a “la-di-da” air, and ex- 
pects to produce a strong impres- 
sion on the young-lady portion 
of his acquaintance. Should the 
gentleman desire to do the com- 
plete “masher,” two or three 
plugs, each larger than the last, 
are used, one after another, till the 
lobes of the ears and the lips are 
stretched into a narrow band like 
a strip of leather. I saw one man 
who had his mouth completely 
hidden by a round piece of ivory 
nearly two inches in diameter, 
while two more pieces of the same 
size hung suspended by the lobes 
of his ears. ‘This man seemed to 


have reached the “too utterly 
utter” stage of masherdom, for he 
could do nothing but lean on his 
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paddle and gaze contemptuously 
down on the beads and cowries 
wherewith I tried to tempt him 
to take out and sell his decora- 
tions. 

Farther on we came to a suc- 
cession of clearings, just below the 
junction of the Lomami with the 
Congo, where I counted over three 
hundred canoes of various sizes. 
Rounding a point just above 
this, we came in view of the 
mouth of the Lomami, and some 
Arab houses, which turned out to 
be the headquarters of Raschid, 
Tippoo Tip’s reputed nephew — 
the man who, two years before, 
had directed the attack on Stan- 
ley Falls Station, and, by- his suc- 
cess there, greatly increased his 
renown among the Arabs and 
Manyemas. He was quite a 
young man, with a light- yellow 
complexion—suggesting that of a 
white man suffering from a bad 
attack of yellow jack — bright, 
restless eyes, and very thin lips. 
He was dressed in the usual Mo- 
hammedan style—in long white 
shirt, and short white embroidered 
jacket, with a light-yellow turban 
on his head. On his invitation 
we made fast to the shore, and 
stopped there for the rest of the 
day. In the evening I went up 
to the top of the high river-bank, 
to a house used as a sort of divan, 
where I found Raschid and his 
principal men seated on mats. 
On a seat opposite were three 
or four Kassongo drummers, who 
performed at intervals, while the 
Arabs discussed the topics of the 
day. A crowd of Manyemas and 
natives of the place soon gathered 
round, and went through some 
very intricate dances, in which 
every one seemed to be moving 
in ‘all directions at once. The 
inhabitants of the Stanley Falls 
district certainly excel all others 
I have seen in dancing. I have 
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watched over a hundred of them 
engaged in a set of most compli- 
cated evolutions for nearly half 
an hour, without seeing one man 
get out of place. As the hour of 
6 P.M. approached, and the sur 
neared the western horizon, prayer- 
mats began to appear; and soon 
all the Arabs were absorbed in 
their devotions, bowing down to- 
wards the east in a way which 
seemed to indicate that they were 
trying to commit suicide by knock- 
ing their foreheads against the 
ground. When this performance 
began, I retired to the steamer, 
and had my usual evening bath. 
Soon after I had finished, a Zanzi- 
bari came and told me chop was 
ready in Raschid’s house ; so I fol- 
lowed him up the bank into a 
large enclosure surrounded by a 
high bamboo fence, and containing 
several huts, and one house of 
‘ quite respectable size. The latter 
was occupied by Raschid, and the 
huts by his slaves and women. I 
was conducted into Raschid’s bed- 
room, where I found he had a 
large double bed furnished with 
mattress, blankets, sheets, and 
mosquito curtain, quite in the 
European style. Scattered about 
were various spoils from Stanley 
Falls, such as Mr Deane’s camp- 
table and chair, a torn copy of 
Stanley’s ‘ Five Years on the Con- 
go’ in French, a pair of hunt- 
ing-boots, the station bell, and a 
broken revolver. On either side 
of the door were two or three guns, 
among which I noticed a Win- 
chester, a Spencer’s repeating-rifle, 
and a self-extracting revolver. All 
of these, however, as I soon found, 
were out of repaif, and useless for 
fighting purposes. While we were 
waiting for dinner, Raschid enter- 
tained us with an account of the 
attack and defence of Stanley Falls 
Station, two years before, inter- 
spersed—he being unaware that I 


had gone up in the A.J.A. to Mr 
Deane’s rescue—with some most 
atrocious lies as to the number of 
our men shot down by the Arabs, 
He also informed me that Deane 
had been shot through the arm by 
one of his (Raschid’s) men, and 
was rather taken aback when I 
told him I knew all about it, 
having been present when Deane 
came on board the steamer, and 
seen him for myself, 

Raschid then went on to relate 
how, when the A./J.A. went down 
river, he and his compatriots were 
‘terribly frightened, not knowing 
what the resources of the State 
might be, and expecting that at 
least twenty large steamers, cram- 
med with men and big guns, would 
shortly. come up and drive them 
out of the region of the Falls. 
They had therefore proceeded to 
strengthen their position to the 
best of their ability; though, if 
prompt action had been taktén by 
the State, they would have been 
obliged to abandon all their posts 
below Stanley Falls. They had 
sent express messengers to Kas- 
songo and Zanzibar, and had gra- 
dually —as month after month 
passed and they still remained 
unmolested—brought up reinforce- 
ments of Arabs and Manyemas; 
until at last, nearly a year later, 
when they saw the Henry Reed 
coming up the reach below the 
mouth of the Lomami, they con- 
sidered themselves strong enough 
to defy the State.. 

Meanwhile, what was the State 
doing? Month after month I 
lived in almost daily expectation 
of seeing an armed force come up 
the river, fully equipped for re- 
establishing the lost station and 
punishing the Arabs, who had 
caused the death of one of their 
Officers, and nearly of another. 
Nearly: a year passed before at 
length the rumour reached us of a 
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mighty expedition proceeding up- 


river. It is easier to imagine 

to destribe my disgust when, on 
my afrival at Bangala (being ab- 
sent when the expedition passed), 
I heard that Tippoo Tip had been 
appointéd Governor of the Stanley 
Falls district, and that Mr Stan- 
ley, who -was on his way to relieve 
Emin Pasha, was going to see him 
safe to his destination. Nor was 
this the worst; for, as I now 
found out, Tippoo had made good 
use of his five senses on his jour- 
ney round from Zanzibar. He 
had been well received at Boma, 
and shown all there was to see,— 
had experienced the difficulties of 
transport past the Livingstone 
Falls, and discovered what a time 
it took the State to get goods up 
to Léopoldville. He knew how 
many steamers could be mustered 
on the upper river, and how long 
they would také to reach Stanley 
Falls,— he had, in short, been 
shown how weak was the Power 
which, to him and his chiefs, had 
probably appeared so formidable. 
His thoughts on the subject were 
clearly shown by his answer to 
a trader who remarked that the 
Congo. Free State was a large 
country. “Yes,” he replied, “it 
is a large country on paper.” 

Next morning, starting about 
6.30 a.m., we crossed the mouth of 
the Lomami, and in about two 
hours and a half arrived abreast of 
Yaptro, where Captain Coquilhat 
and myself had a brush with the 
Arabs in 1886, when returning 
from the Falls with Mr Deane. 

There was now a considerable 
Arab settlement here, with five or 
six large houses; but the native 
village had (as usual when the 
Arabs made their appearance) 
entireiy varnished, — numerous 


covered canoes along :the bank 
showing where the people now 
lived. Continuing our journey, 
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we crossed to the north bank, and 
reached Yangambi about 10 a.m. 
This place is very prettily situated 
on a piece of flat ground, backed 
by a semicircle of fine wooded 
hills, about 400 feet high, across: 
which lies the road to Yambuya. 
From the top of these hills, I have 
-heard that a splendid view is to be 
obtained over miles of country, 
covered as far as the eye can 
reach with one vast ocean of dark- 
green forest, through which the 
lordly Congo ploughs its mighty 
way. 

The channel in front of Yan- 
gambi has very little water, and 
the A.J.A., drawing three feet, 
could barely get through. Later 
on, in the dry season, one can walk 
right across this channel to the 
islands in front. There being no 
news from Yambuya, we left here 
at 11.30 a.m., and rounded three 
high, wood-covered, rocky points. 
About 3 p.m. we arrived at a place 
called Yalasula (marked Yaruché 
on Stanley’s map), and, having no 
fuel, decided to camp there for 
the night—the chief Arab promis- 
ing to get us a supply of wood 
before morning. After dinner, 
several of the chief Arabs of the 
place came down to the steamer, 
and, over some fragrant cups of 
coffee, told us about the natives 
and the country. Among other 
items, they mentioned that a large 
lake existed in the region between 
the lower Lomami and the bend 
of the Congo. This lake, they say, 
is connected by a small stream 
with the Lomami, and can be 
reached from that river in one 
day with canoes: steam-launches, 
they said, were useless, as the 
connecting stream was not large 
enough. 

Next morning, about half-past 
five, as I was performing a very 
elementary toilet, the chief of 
Yangambi—a man who might 














have sat for a statue of Hercules 
—came up in a canoe, and handed 
me a small piece of folded paper. 
On opening this, I found that it 
was a note from Major Barttelot, 
stating that he had walked over 
from Yambuya to Yangambi, and 
would be at Yalasula by 10 a.m., 
on his way to Stanley Falls. His 
canoe arrived punctually, and, tak- 
ing him on board, we proceeded, 
and about 11 passed Yariembi 
and Iuma,—two villages which, 
on our previous visit (in 1886), 
had declined to have any dealings 
with us. They were now occupied 
by Arabs and Manyemas — and 
the natives, where were they? 
Above this the river is, for some 
distance, clear of islands, and rolls 
majestically along, in a single 
stream, over a mile wide. At 
3.30 p.m. wo arrived at Yaru- 
kombe, the place where, in 1886, 
Captain Ooquilhat had found Mr 
Deane lying in a native hut, more 
dead than alive. This place was 
also subject to the Arabs, and the 
friendly natives who had sheltered 
Mr Deane, and done their best for 
him, were now scattered far and 
wide. I afterwards heard that 
the chief of this village and an- 
other chief, together with fifty of 
their followers, had been beheaded 
by the Arabs for assisting him. 
Right opposite, perched on a high 
bank in a deep bay, is Yatuka, 
whither we presently steamed, and 
made fast for the night on a long 
spur of sand. We then continued 
our journey, and, passing two more 
Arab settlements—Yatakusu and 
Yakusu — arrived about 3 P.M. 
abreast of the mouth of the Chofu 
river. On the point of the penin- 
sula formed by this river and the 
Congo was a small clearing ; and 
here, in 1886, I had made the 
A.I.A. fast, while Samba searched 
for Deane in the dense bush that 
covered the point. The current 
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here is very strong; and hot get- 
ting on so fast as I had expected, 
we were obliged to camp at a place 
pointed out to us by Major Bart- 
telot, who had already been up to 
the Falls in.a‘canoe. Next morn- 
ing a dense mist detained us till 
8 o’clock; but by 10 am. we 
were made fast at the landing- 
place of the old State station on 
the island of Wana Rusari. Noth- 
ing now remained of this—which 
had been the finest of all the Upper 
Congo stations—but the gun-shed, 
and the roads, which the Arabs 
had for some reason kept clear of 

. Before long we were vis- 
ited by old Nzigé, Tippoo Tip’s 
reputed brother—an old Arab who 
appeared to me as if he had just 
stepped out of one of the pictures 
of the patriarchs which I used to 
see in an old family Bible when I 
was achild. His face was eyen a 
lighter yellow than his son Ras- 
chid’s ; and his grey beard, reach- 
ing nearly to his waist, gave him 
quite a venerable appearance, He 
was dressed in a long flowing white 
shirt, and had a white turban on 
his head. I subsequently found out 
that he had an insatiable appetite 
for chocolate, and would continue 
eating it as long as the supply was 
kept up. Some of the Arabs with 
him were light-complexioned, and 
others black as negroes: all were 
dressed in heavily embroidered 
long white shirts. Having had a 
good look round, and inquired into 
the mysteries of the engine and 
boiler of the A.J.A., the Arabs 
presently departed, and I was at 
liberty to ashore. All tho 
ground where the old State sta- 
tion had formerly stood was now 
covered with Arab houses and 
Manyema huts, surrounded by 
large tracts of cleared ground, 
planted with rice, maize, manioc, 
&c. In the gun-shed were the three 
Krupp guns, dismantled by Mr 
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Deane before quitting the station. 
The breech-pieces, which had been 
thrown into the river, had been 
recovered by the Arabs; but the 
breech-pins, linch-pins, cottas, and 
all the small pieces, were missing. 
The carriages were so twisted— 
probably through the explosion of 
the powder-magazine — that only 
one gun lay fair in its bearings, 
although the hinges of these bear- 
ings had been roughly repaired by 
Zanzibari smiths, so that the guns 
could have been used as muzzle- 
loaders. 

Next day, being Sunday, Major 
Barttelot (who had previously 
visited the place) took me round 
the island to see all the principal 
Arabs, with whom he seemed to 
be on very friendly terms. The 
upper part of the island, I found, 
consisted of a rocky platform, 
raised some thirty feet above the 
lower half, on the edge of which 
was all that remained of the 
Wenya village seen by Stanley in 
1883. At the upper extremity 
of the island the river tumbles 
over a reef of rocks twelve or 
fifteen feet high, after which it 
pours down in a roaring, foaming 
rapid, two miles in length, at the 
foot of which lay the little A.J.A. 
—her white sun-deck gleaming in 
the mid-day light. A rocky wood- 
covered islet in the very centre of 
this cataract formed a peaceful 
and pleasing contrast to the war 
of raging waters around ; while on 
the far shore the houses and en- 
closures belonging to Tippoo Tip 
and his brother Nzigé, seen against 
a background of high forest, com- 
pleted as pretty a picture as any 
I have seen in Africa. 

We then crossed the island, 
as I wished to inspect the small 
channel through which Stanley 
passed his canoes in 1877. The 
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reef of rocks at the upper end 
of this channel was quite dry— 
the water only leaking through 
fissures down below. The channel 
is about thirty yards wide, and 
could easily be converted into a 
canal by which steamers could 
pass the seventh cataract of 
Stanley Falls, and gain access to 
the twenty-six miles of navigable 
water between this and the sixth 
cataract. The latter, Stanley 
says,! might, at certain seasons of 
the year, be surmounted near the 
right bank by vigorous rowing. 
If it could be done by rowing, a 
powerful steamer would serve the 
purpose at least equally well, 
and this would open another 
twenty-two miles of navigable 
water. Judging by what I heard 
from Jamieson (after his return 
from Kassongo), I believe it 
would be quite possible to get 
round the rest of the cataracts of 
the Stanley Falls series in the 
same way, and thus open out a 
continuous road from Nyangwé 
to Léopoldville. It would cer- 
tainly be a much more feasible 
project than the Panama Canal ; 
and when the Congo railway was 
finished, there would be — with 
the African Lakes Conipany ser- 
vice, vi@ Zambesi, Shiré, Lake 
Nyassa, and the Stevenson road 
to Tanganika—two well-organised 
lines of traffic into the very heart 
of Africa. If the present rage for 
opening up Africa lasts a few 
years longer, we shall see Oook 
and Caygill advertising person- 
ally conducted tours acrogs the 
Dark Continent ! 

During our walk round the is- 
land, Major Barttelot and myself 
looked in upon several of the chief 
Arabs in their homes, and were 
hospitably received by all, and re- 
galed on maize-cakes, honey, and 





1 The Congo, vol. ii. p. 155. 
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fruit. Passing through the native 
villages, the men and women 
crowded .round us with loud “ Sen- 
nene’s” and rough hand-shakings ; 
and more than one sable warrior 
—when none but his friends were 
near—asked me if I had come to 
drive out the Arabs, as his people 
were quite ready to rise against 
them. All of these hints I was 
obliged to pretend I did not under- 
stand, for I could not tell what on 
earth to answer. Had I been 
free, I would gladly have done all 
in my power to help them; but I 
wes. in the service of the Congo 
Free State, and this Free State 
had just appointed Tippoo Tip 
Governor of Stanley Falls. What 
could I say to the Bakumu and 
Wenya who crowded round me? 
Luckily for myself, I knew not a 
word of their language, and could 
easily pretend to misunderstand 
the interpretation of my Bangala 
boy. The Bakumu are certainly 
the finest-built men I have seen on 
the Congo, and I never met any 
natives who seemed more heartily 
glad to see white men: These 
people live principally on fish, 
of which they catch great quan- 
tities when the river is flooded ; 
but, unlike the Bangalas, they do 
not eat crocodiles. The Bangalas 
give this as a reason why the cro- 
codile does not eat the Bakumu; 
but I believe that the crocodiles in 
this part of the Congo must be of 
2 different species, having several 
times heard the natives, at various 
places, assert that there are two 
kinds—one that eats men, and one 
that does not. 

I have often seer, on mud and 
sand banks, traces of what appeared 
to me to be a fight between a 
crocodile and a hippo. One day, 
when I mentioned this to my Ban 
gala boy, and asked him which 
animal was the stronger, he re- 
plied, the crocodile, asserting in 
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proof of this, that the latter will 
never let a hippo eat men, but 
comes up when the hippo upsets a 
canoe, drives him away, and eats 
the men himself. Somecimes a 
crocodile tries to eat a young 
hippo, and then the mother fights 
him, and, according to the Ban- 
galas, always gets beaten, though, 
for my part, I should think that 
the hippo, with his huge tusks and 
wide jaw, would, being able to use 
his feet, have a great advantage 
over the crocodile, who is wholly 
dependent on his teeth, backed up 
by an occasional lash of his tail. 
As Tippoo Tip was still away at 
Kassongo, and no orie seemed to 
know when he was likely to return, 
there was. nothing to do but wait 
till he chose to appear. I there- 
fore took the opportunity of get- 
ting the launch and whale-boat 
cleaned out, and put in proper 
order for whatever work was com- 
ing next. On the afternoon of 
May 22d, a tremendous discharge 
of muskets on the right bank 
announced to me that Tippoo Tip, 
alias Tippooru, alias Mtipula, alias 
Hamed bin Mahomed, had arrived, 
and I soon saw Major Barttelot 
and Lieutenant Van Keickhoven 
crossing the rapids in a canoe, 
Being busy at the time, I was 
obliged to remain in the A.J.A., in 
spite of my impatience to find out 
whether Jamieson had cdme with 
Tippoo, and whether he had suc- 


‘ceeded in getting’men. Later in 


the evening, Major Barttelot re- 
turned to the island, and. with him 
was Jamieson, dressed in grey 
trousers, grey flannel shirt, and 
sun-helmet. After he had washed 
off the dust of his journey, we all 
sat down to dinner, and I spent 
the pleasantest evening I had én- 
joyed for weeks. Jamieson’s stock 
of yarns seemed endless; and 
during the short time I knew him, 
he was always the same; no 
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matter how badly things went, 
he never lost his temper, and 
always had a song or a joke ready 
for dull moments. His great re- 
gret was the scarcity of game. 
He had — knowing the Zambesi 
and Matabele-land—reckoned on 
finding some sport in a country 
whither, as yet, few hunters had 
penetrated, and was much disap- 
pointed by the discovery that the 
country round Stanley Falls was 
almost useless as a hunting-ground, 
on account of the impenetrable 
undergrowth of the forests As 
he remarked, he had hardly, as 
yet, seen anything worth wasting 
powder on, and when he did catch 
a glimpse of an animal, it disap- 
peared into the dense jungle be- 
fore he could get his gun to his 
shoulder. He further informed 
me that Tippoo Tip had only 
been able to get four hundred 
carriers instead of the promised 
six hundred, as the men would not 
go to an unknown country. 

A day or two later, on walking 
in to lunch, I found that Tippod 
Tip had come over, and was dis- 
cussing business with Major Bart- 
telot and Jamieson. After the 
light complexion of the other 
Arabs, I was somewhat surprised 
to find Mr Tippeo as black as any 
negro I had seen; but he had 
a fine, well-shaped head, bald at 
the top, and a short black beard, 
thickly strewn with white hairs. 
He was dressed in the usual Arab 
style, but more simply than the 
rest of the Arab chiefs, and had a 
broad, well-formed figure. His 
restless eyes gave him a great re- 
semblance to the negroes’ heads 
with blinking eyes in the electric 
advertisements of somebody’s shoe- 
polish, which adorned the walls of 
our London railway-stations some 
years ago—and earned him the 
nickname of “ Nubian blacking.” 

As I was pretty busy getting 
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the launch ready to return to 
Yambuya, I had not much chance 
of observing him further; but 
a day or two later, I crossed 
the rapid in a canoe manned by 


_Wenya fishermen—who, knowing 


every current and whirlpool, man- 
age to ferry over their great canoes 
with comparatively little exertion 
—and found Tippoo Tip engaged 
in overhauling a large pile of ivory. 
On seeing me, he cleared a mat by 
his side, invited me to sit down, 
and I spent a couple of hours 
watching him, as each tusk was 
brought up and marked by his 
men, and then entered by him on 
a piece of paper in Arabic charec- 
ters. Salim bin Soudi, his inter- 
preter, meanwhile told me how the 
ivory I saw there—some two tons 
—had taken about nine months to 
collect ; how some came from the 
Lomami, and some from the Aruh- 
wimi regions; of the fights they 
had had with natives, &c., &c., till 
I could not help wondering how 
many human lives were repre- 
sented by each tusk. 

This interpreter, Salim bin Sou- 
di, answers so exactly to the de- 
scription of Mahomed bin Sayid 
given by Stanley in ‘Through the 
Dark Continent’ (vol. ii. p. 119), 
as to make me suspect him to be 
the same man under a different 
name. He was constantly coming 
to me for such things as oil, car- 
tridges, cluth, &c., telling me Tip- 
poo Tip wanted them; but, in so 
doing, he had reckoned without’ 
his host, as, in the first place, I 
was not in command of the State 
expedition, and could give away 
nothing without an order from the 
officer in charge; and in the 
second, Major Barttelot had found 
him out, and warned us in time. 
So one day when he came for 
some pieces of cloth, ostensibly for 
Tippoo Tip, he was told they were 
not at hand, and would be sent 
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over as soon as the bale was 
opened. No sooner was he out of 
the way than one of our men was 
sent to Tippoo Tip -with the cloth, 
and returned in a short tinie, 
bringing it back, with the message 
that Tippoo had never asked for 
it. After this, Mr Salim never 
again tried to get cloth out of me 
under false pretences; but he 
would freely come up and beg for 
things on his own account. 

The 24th, being the Queen’s 
birthday, was not allowed to pass 
unnoticed by us; and having ob- 
tained permission, I ransacked the 
“ medical comforts” brought up 
from Bangala, and presented to 
Major Barttelot one of the two 
bottles of champagne I found 
there. Having opened it, he pro- 
posed her most gracious Majesty’s 
health, which we drank out of 
enamelled iron cups, Jamieson re- 
marking that it was no use adding 
Highland honours, as we could not 
break the cups without the help of 
a hammer and anvil, 

On May 26th, Major Barttelot 
ard Jamieson left Stanley Falls in 
canoes for Yangambi, taking with 
them the 400 men brought by Tip- 
poo Tip from Kassongo, who were 
to go by land from Yangambi to 
Yambuya. Tippoo himself was to 
go round with us in the A.J.A. 
two or three days later. From the 
26th to the morning of the 29th I 
was down with fever; but during 
the afternoon of the latter day I 
received a nots from the officer in 
command, saying that Tippoo Tip 
and twenty of his pcople would be 
ready next day, and that a canoe 
had been sent down-river to tell all 
the Arabs at the different stations 
to cut wood for us. A little later 
two large canoes, containing enough 
dry wood to keep us in fuel for two 
days, came alongside. I loaded up 
with as much as I could carry, and, 
having got everything ready for 
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leaving on the morrow, turned in, 
Next day Tippoo Tip came off, with 
all his chiefs and women, in two 
large canoes. Many of these people, 
it is true, only came to see him off; 
but, when all were sorted out, I 
found that, instead of 20 men, 
he had brought 54 men and 12 
women. . 

There was hardly room to 
breathe, and the rail. of the 
launch was only some six inches 
above the water. Going to Tip- 
poo Tip, I told him that, if he 
wanted to take so many people, 
he must give us a larger canoe ; 
and he accordingly sent for one 
which, though large enough to 
hold some sixty people, made me 
doubt the power of the little 
steamer to mount the strong cur- 
rent of the Aruhwimi, with the 
whaleboat on one side and this 
canoe (60 ft. x 4 ft. x 3 ft.) on the 
other. However, we had not yet 
reached the Aruhwimi ; so I lashed 
the canoe alongside in place of 
cur smaller one (which was left 
in charge of the Arabs), and about 
8.30 am. we started down river. 
At eleven we reached Chioba is- 
land, and took the right - hand 
channel. Here, as the officor in 
command came forward, I relin- 
quished my place to him, and went 
aft to have a look at the engines. 
Hearing a sudden shout, I looked 
up, and saw that we were going 
full on to a reef of rocks, over 
which the water was dashing it- 
self into foam. I shouted to the 
men in the bows to let go the 
anchor, but they were too much 
excited to heed me; 80, putting 
the engines full astern I rushed 
forward, but was too late, for we 
crashed on to the rocks with tre- 
mendous force, bumped over the 
first reef, and stranded hard and 
fast on the second. Tippoo Tip, 
who had sat still as a statue, was 
nearly thrown into the water ; and 

M 
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‘some one having unfastened the 
bow -lashing of the canoe, she 
slewed round, and, tearing away 
the stern-ropes, drifted off down- 
stream, with the commanding offi- 
cer and about forty men on board. 
Stopping the engine, I tore off my 
coat, and going into the water, 
examined the propeller, rudder, 
and as much of the bottom of the 
launch as I could reach, to see if 
any damage was done. I found 
that we had escaped with a big 
dent in the plates, which, but for 
the reversing of the engines, would 
certainly have been a large hole. 
Several canoes full of natives hav- 
ing come up, I sent every man 
who could swim into the water; 
and Tippoo with his chiefs getting 
into the whale-boat (which drew 
less water, and had thus escaped 
the rocks), and thus lightening the 
launch a little, we contrived, with 
the assistance of the natives, to 
push her over the reef into the 
deep water beyond. The current 
was rushing over the reef like a 
mill-race, but luckily every one 
held fast to the boat as she drifted 
clear, and, with the exception of 
a wetting, no one was: the worse. 
By this time the men in the 
canoes had got out their paddles, 
and being unable to make head- 
way against the current in the 
centre of the channel, made for 
the village of Yatakusu; when, 
having again lashed the canoe 
alongside, I got into dry ¢lothes, 
and'at noon we set off once more. 
We stopped that night at Yari- 
embi, Tippoo and his people sleep- 
ing on shore, and next day got off 
about 6.30 a.m., stopped a few 
minutes at Yaporo about ten 
o’clock, and then went on to the 
Lomami, where we arrived about 
1 p.m. Here we found Raschid, 
who had come down the day 
before in a canoe, and had a 
large pile of firewood waiting for 
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us. We therefore remained for 
the rest of the day. 

Next morning we left the Lom- 
ami at 6.30,—Raschid coming with 
us,—and at 7.30 a.m., on June 2d, 
entered the Aruhwimi. As I had 
anticipated, the A.J.A. could not 
make much heedway against the 
current, with the heavy canoe she 
was towing, and we mounted but 
slowly, so that it was late on the 
evening of June 3d before we ar- 
rived at Yambumba, the lowest 
Arab settlement on this river. 
Tippoo Tip, on hearing that we 
could reach Yambuya about 4 
P.M. next day, if we had not to 
tow the canoe, gave orders to his 
people to get out their paddles, 
and paddle her up. Accordingly, 
when we started next morning, 
we left about thirty Zanzibaris 
behind, to bring up the canoe. 
Tippoo Tip, the whole time he 
was on board, always sat Turkish 
fashion, in the same’ place, on 
some bales of cloth. As it was 
the month of Ramadan, neither 
he nor his men ate anything dur- 
ing the day. About 4 P.M. we 
generally stopped at some Arab 
settlement, where Tippoo and his 
men, going ashore, spread out 
their prayer-mats, and occupied 
themselves in devotion till six, 
when, the sun having set, they 
prepared some food, and feasted 
during the night. As long as we 
were in the Oongo, we always 
managed to reach an Arab setitle- 
ment at night; but on enter- 
ing the Aruhwimi, we had one 
night to sleep in a strange coun- 
try, the Arabs not having yet 
reached the villages on tho lower 
part of this river, When told 
that we could not reach Yam- 
bumba (the nearest Arab settle- 
ment) in time to pass the night 
there, Tippoo Tip said he would 
stop at the first island we came 
to that had a native village on it. 
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A little after 4 p.m. we came to a 
village on a small island, and ap- 
proached the shore. As soon as 
we were near enough, the Arabs 
and Manyemas jumped ashore, gun 
in hand, and drove the n&tives 
out of the village, to the other 
side of the island, where they 
took to their canoes, and tried 
to cross the river—the Arabs and 
Manyemas, our allies! standing on 
the bank, pouring a perfect hail of 
iron slugs after the wretched fugi- 
tives. Having cleared the island 
of natives, the Manyemas started 
to catch all the fowls, goats, and 
any other live stock they could 
find; and one of them came out 
of a hut with a half-boiled, steam- 
ing human head—which was, how- 
ever, speedily thrown into the 
river by the Arabs, Having seen 
all right on board the boat, I 
went ashore, and found Tippoo 
Tip, Governor of Stanley Falls 
District for the Etat Indépen- 
dant du Congo, making himself 
comfortable in the huts whence 
he had just ejected the rightful 
owners. 

Leaving Yambumba at 6.30 a.m. 
on June 4th, without the large 
canoe, we were able to make a good 
run, and about 11.30 a.m, stopped 
at a small Manyema settlement to 
cut up some wood we had on board, 
which was too large for the fur- 
nace of the 4.J.A. While on shore 
looking after the wood, I heard a 
shout from some of my men, and 
looking up saw the Stanley coming 
round the far bend of the river. 
The officer in command of the 
A.I.A, went off with Tippoo Tip 
in a canoe to meet her; and by 
the time she was abreast of us, I 
had enough wood on board, and 
was ready to follow her up-stream 
to Yambuya, At 5.30 pm. I 
made fast to the bank, just helow 
the spot where Captain Shager- 
strém had moored his steamer. 
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This was a full mile'from the 
camp, as the river had fallen dur- 
ing my absence, and there was 
now not enough water over the 
rocks to make it safe to approach 
the rapids. I was very glad to 
see my old friends Shagerstrém 
and De Man, the captain and en- 
gineer of the Stanley; and as soon 
as I could get clear of the hundred 
and one things that had to be at- 
tended to, I went on board to pay 
them a visit. I found that the 
Stanley had brought up the long- 
expected garrison for the Falls 
Station, in charge of three Belgian 
officers, one of whom was to act as 
Tippoo Tip’s secretary ; and that, 
just after passing the mouth of the 
Aruhwimi, they had heard that we 
were on our way to Yambuya with 
Tippoo Tip, and had turned back 
to follow us. Being a much larger 
and more powerful steamer than 
the A.J.A., she had picked up the 
canoe left by us at Yambumba and 
brought it up with her. Tippoo 
Tip, highly elated at the arrival of 
this long-promised secrefary, now 
departed for Salim Mahomed’s 
camp in his canoe, taking with 
him, to my great relief, all his 
chiefs, men, women, and household 
gods. I dined that night on board 
the Stanley, and it was late before 
I turned in. 

Next morning (June 5th) I was 
up before daylight, and at 5.30 a.m. 
was on my way to the camp, where 
1 found that Major Barttelot and 
Jamieson had arrived all right. 
Troup was much the same as when 
I left him, but brightened up when 
he heard that the Stanley had 
arrived, and that he would shortly 
be able to start down river. Bonny 
had in some manner hurt his right 
hand, which wes swollen to three 
times its proper size. 

As Tippoo Tip had stipulated 
that none cf the loads carried by 
his men were to exceed 40 Ib. in 
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weight, it was neo to reduce 
400 loads from 60 1b. to 40 Ib. 
This meant unscrewing the lid of 
each case of ammunition, removing 
a portion of the contents, filling 
up the ompty space with dried 
grass, and screwing on the lids 
again. Troup and Bonny being 
laid up, and the Major busy writ- 
ing despatches, there was only 
Jamieson to attend to this work. 
Seeing the state of affairs, I re- 
turned to the A.J.A., and having 
finished the trifling repairs she 
required, went to the officer in 
command of the expedition, and 
telling him my boat was in good 
order, obtained his leave to take 
one of my men, and go up to the 
camp to help. As the Manyemas 
and Arabs had left the A.J..A. and 
whale-boat in a very dirty state, I 
set the rest of my men to clean 
them out in my absence, and was 
just going to start for the camp 
when a note arrived from Major 
Barttelot, asking that two car- 
penters (natives of Lagos), who 
had come up on the Stanley for 
the Falls Station, might be sent 
to assist him. Having obtained 
these two men, I took a canoe and 
wont up to the camp, where I 
found Jamieson hard at work 
with a screw-driver, singing all 
the time. He was very glad to 
see the three men 1 had brought, 
and in a few minutes we were all 
busy among the ammunition-cases, 
] was in that camp three days and 
two nights, and I do not ever 
remember to have enjoyed a piece 
of work more than I did the alter- 
ing of those loads at Yambuya, 
for Jamieson kept up a continuous 
string of yarns, songs, and jokes, 
which, in spite of the labour, made 
me sorry that the day was over, 
when the watchman came to piga 
ngoma (beat the drum) at 6 pP.n. 
During the evening, and far into 
the night, we sorted out the lighter 
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loads ; and as each was finished, it 
was stacked in the middle of the 
calup, ui.der an old tent-cover. 

On June 7th I finished the last 
of the loads; and being by this 
time fairly tired out, returned to 
the 1.7.4. in the evening, turned 
in, and had a good sleep. While 
at the camp, I had slept in the 
mess-room, on an old tent,—the 
Major and Jamjeion lending me 
a couple of blankets. On the 
morning of the 8th, I went up 
to see Tippoo Tip rouster the car- 
avan. There were 130 surplus 
loads ; and the Major decided that, 
as he could not get men to carry 
them, they would be safest in Ban- 
gala. Accordingly, Oaptain Shea- 
gerstroia took them down to the 
Stanley, as well as two donkeys 
—-the country through which the 
expedition had to go being so bad 
that a donkey would have been 
no use, About 9 a.m., Tippoo Tip 
and the Manyemas came for the 
loads, which were all ready, laid 
out in rows, just outside the camp- 
gate. I was talking to Troup 
inside his hut, when I heard a 
noise — something between a yoll 
and the howling of hyenas, and 
rushing out, found that the 400 
men brought by Tippoo Tip had 
refused their loads, because thoy 
said some of them were a pound or 
two over the regulation weight. I 
do not know whether Tippoo Tip 
had anything to do with this re- 
fusal or not; but he and the rest 
of the Arabs walked away to Sa- 
lim Mahomed’s house, while the 
Manyemas dispersed to their camp. 
Major Barttelot, Jamieson, and 
Bonny held a consultation, and 
the Free State officers having 
come from the steamers, they all 
adjourned to Salim Mahomed’s 
house, where a big palaver took 
place. The result of this was 


very unsatisfactory, Tippoo Tip 
refusing to force the ‘men to 
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the loads as they were. 
The loads could not be reduced 
to the required weight without an 
immense amount of trouble, as the 
powder and cartridges were in air- 
tight, soldered tins, weighing about 
15 1b, each. Three of these tins, 
packed in a wooden case, of from 
10 to 12 lb. weight, formed a load. 
Thus, when one tin of powder was 
taken out, each load, including the 
case, would weigh 41 lb. or 42 Ib. 
To reduce this, the tins would have 
to be opened, and, after taking out 
a pound or two of powder, soldered 
up again. Except the engineer of 
the Stanley and myself, there was 
no one at Yambuya who had either 
the tools or the practice necessary 
for soldering up the tins; and as 
the State officials would not hear 
of the steamers remaining at Yam- 
buya any longer, things began to 
look serious. 

I had too much to do preparing 
for departure on the morrow to re- 
main any longer at the camp; so 
saying good-bye to the Majer and 
his companions, I returned to the 
launch. Shortly afterwards Troup 
was brought down in the whale- 
boat by Oaptain Shagerstrém ; 
and going on board the Stanley, I 
found him already looking better. 
In the evening I heard that Tippoo 
Tip had been persuaded to pass all 
the loads containing powder and 
cartridges in air-tight tins, thus 
leaving only about 120 loads to be 
reduced. I also received orders 
to take the whale-boat up to the 
camp before daylight next morn- 
ing, and fotch down Raschid and 
ten other Arabs, At 3 a.m. on 
June 9th the Stanley's fires were lit, 
and at 4 I turned out and kindled 
those of the A.A. By 51 had 
got my Bangalas into the whale- 
boat, and was being paddled up 
the stream by starlight. Just as 
we passed the Stanley, whose open 
furnace-doors shed a weird light 
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across the dark river, Captain 
Shagerstrém ascended the bridge 
and blew 2 long blast on his 
whistle, and before I reached the 
camp she had turned, and was 
steaming off on her way to the 
Falls. On arriving at the landing- 
place, I found Tippoo Tip waiting 
with a whole crowd of men and 
women, whom he wanted to send 
round in the 4.J.4. He himself 
intended remaining behind, to see 
the expedition start, and then 
crossing to Yangambi, and going 
up tothe Falls in a canoe. Though 
day was breaking by this time, I 
determined to have one more look 
at the members of the expedition ; 
so I dashed up the bluff, through 
the water-gate into the camp, and 
into Major Barttelot’s hut. The 
Major was sitting on some boxes, 
his face buried in his hands, and 
his elbows on his knees ; he seemed 
more depressed than I had ever 
seen him before. ‘ Good-bye, Ma- 
jor!” I shouted; “I have only 
two minutes to spare.” On hear- 
ing my voice, he jumped up like a 
shot, and seized my outstretched 
hand, exclaiming, “ Don’t be in a 
hurry, old fellow. We may all be 
dead in another week, you know.” 
Just then, the notes of a bugle 
sounding the recall, and a long 
whistle from the A.J.A., came float- 
ing up on the still morning air, and 
one of my men rushed in to tell 
me she was going to start. I 
turned to the Major, who con- 
tinued, “I should like to get home 
to the old place again. If you get 
home before news of me arrives, 
tell my father I was all right when 
you saw me.” “All right,” said 
I, as I rushed out. Jamieson and 
Bonny were in the mess-room, the 
former in high spirits at the pros- 
pect of starting at last. A few 
hurried words of farewell, and I 
ran down to the landing - place, 
when I found that Tippoo Tip had 
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filled up my boat with about fifty 
men, women, and boys After 
much persuasion, he consented to 
take twenty out ; but even then, I 
knew we could not go, as the Stan- 
ley had left with the large canoe 
fully loaded, and we had nothing 
but the small launch and whale- 
boat. However, I started, and 
when we reached the A.J.A., Ras- 
chid, seeing the overloaded condi- 
tion of the two boats, disposed of 
ten more people, and we at length 
got under way. Before we had 
gone very far, one of my men (a 
Zanzibari) came and told me that 
Tippoo Tip had told the Manyemas 
that, if the Major did not treat 
them well, they were to shoot him. 
This was such an astonishing state- 
ment, that I could hardly believe 
it; but it was confirmed by seve- 
ral of Tippoo’s own men, then on 
board, and, some days later, by 
Salim bin Soudi, the interpreter. 
Had it been in my power, I would 
have gone back to the camp and 
told the Major; but I was not in 
command, and had to obey orders 
and goon. From that time until 
the day when I received the news 
of the Major’s death, I realised 
what the feelings of Damocles must 
have been, as, day after day, I ex- 

ted to hear that the death which 
I seemed to know was coming, yet 
was powerless to avert, had over- 
taken him. Yet when, weeks af- 
terwards, the sad tidings reached 
me, I hardly seemed to realise it. 
As long as I live, I hope never to 
be in the same position again. It 
seémed like one long, long night- 
mare: the everlasting falling down 
a precipice which has no hottom is 
the only thing to which I can com- 
pare the state of suspense I was in 
for the next ten weeks. But how 
different was the awakening | 

The day after the Stanley left 
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Stanley Falls, as [ was on board 
the A.J.A. writing a letter to Mr 
Deane, to tell him about the 
present position of affairs in his 
old station, a steamer appeared 
round the bend of the river. 
Taking a canoe, I went down 
to meet her, and found she 
was the J/olland—the new stern- 
wheeler of the Dutch Trading 
Company, with Mr Greshoff (man- 
ager of their factories on the Up- 
per Congo) on board. Soon after 
boarding her, I heard the sad 
news of Mr Deane’s death. I 
could get no particulars, except 
that, while out shooting, he had 
been knocked down by an elephant, 
which had driven his tusk through 
his neck from behind. I was also 
told that Captain Bayley had been 
obliged to go home on account of 
illness. The Holland had picked 
up Tippoo Tip and his men at 
Yalasula, to which place they had 
marched from Yambuya. 

The Arabs having departed to 
their houses, and the Holland 
being made fast, I went up to 
lunch. On returning to the 4.J.A., 
my unfinished letter to Deane 
caught my eye. Deane—who in 
1886 had, for a whole month, 
evaded the Arabs, living in the 
depth of the jungle, with no clothes 
but a piece of old blanket round 
his loins, and reduced to eating 
caterpillars and wood-worms! to 
avoid starvation—all of which had 
not been sufficient to deter him 
from returning to Africa,—Deane 
killed—and by an elephant! I 
tore up my letter, flung it into the 
river, and, seizing my gun, went 
off into the bush to shoot some- 
thing. 

The next few days were spent 
by me in overhauling the engines 
of the A.J.A., and by Mr Greshoff 
in buying Tippoo Tip’s ivory with 





1 This is a fact. 
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gunpowder, The day before I left 
Stanley Falls, Salim Mahomed 
arrived from Yambuya, bringing 
a letter from Major Barttelot to 
Tippoo Tip. From him I learnt 
that Barttelot, Jamieson, and 
Bonny, were quite well, and were 
encamped six days’ march east of 
Yambuya ; that the Manyemas had 
already begun to give trouble, and 
that this fact formed the subject 
of the Major’s letter to Tippoo 
Tip. 

On the morning of June 25th, 
we were visited by a tremendous 
tornado; but by 8.30 a.m. both the 
A.I.A, end the Holland had steam 
up, and were ready to start, which 
we did shortly after, leaving be- 
hind us the three Belgian officers 
who had come up in the Stanley 
to rebuild the station. As soon 
as we were clear of the rocky part 
of the river, which extends some 
twenty miles below the Falls, the 
A.J.A. was made fast alongside the 
Holland, and together we steamed 
down to Bangala, where we arrived 
on the afternoon of July 3d. On 
July 6th the Holland left for Stan- 
ley Pool ; and on the 7th I was sud- 
denly seized with violent pains in 
the stomach, and before night = 
down with acute dysentery. 
tried a large dose Go grains) of 
ipecacuanha, which seemed to ar- 
rest the disease for some hours, 
but only to break out again in a 
chronic form. Of all that hap- 
pened during the next four weeks 
I have no very clear recoliection. 
I got little if any sleep, until the 
En Avani arrived from the Pool, 
with Mr Herbert Ward, who was 
returning t6 Yambuya, after hav- 
ing sent off his despatches to the 
Emin Relief Committee, from 
Loanda. As Major Barttelot had 
left Yambuya, Ward was to re- 
main at Bangala till he received 
further orders from the Oom- 
mittee ; and on learning what was 
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the matter with me, he set to work 
to make me as comfortable as he 
could, so that I soon began to im- 
prove a little. The A.J.A, having 
meanwhile left for the Pool, I ap- 
plied to the chief for a canoe to 
take me down to the missionary 
station at Equator. ,On the morn- 
ing of July 19th, I received notice 
that the canoe and twenty-two 
Bangalas were ready for me. I 
crawled down to the landing-place, 
and lay down on the top of my 
boxes, under a kind of awning of 
mats put up by my boy; and say- 
ing good-bye to Ward, was paddled 
away. In the evening a heavy 
rain came on, which continued for 
the greater part of the next thirty- 
six hours. I managed to keep 
dry, by crouching in a heap under 
the only two blankets I had, and 
at last arrived at Equator on the 
evening of the third day, more 
dead than alive. Here I was very 
kindly received by Mr Banks, of 
the American Baptist Mission, who 
took me into his house, and—to- 
gether with his wife, who made 
me beef-tea, and anything else 
that I could take, and was un- 
tiring in her efforts for my comfort 
—did all in his power to restore 
me to health. In about a fort- 
night I was able to walk about a 
little, and began to think I should 
soon be all right, when eczema 
broke out all over my lower limbs, 
and speedily spread, till I was one 
huge sore from my neck down- 
wards. What saved my face I do 
not know, but was glad to find 
that my head was not attacked. 
At last, after what seemed to me 
ages, the En Avant arrived from 
Stanley Falls, bringing the sad news 


of Major Barttelot’s death. I left 
in her the same day,-arriving at 
Léopoldville, August 22d. There I 
had a slight relapse, and, learning 
from the doctor at the station that 
I should not recover if I remain- 
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ed in Africa, applied for a ham- 
mock and carriers to take me to 
the coast; and on Ajgust 29th, was 
carried ont of Léopoldville on my 
way to Matadi. I will pass over 
the miseries of the first stage of 
my journey, which I duly sur- 
vived, arriving at Lukungu, Sep- 
tember 5th. Here, through the 
kindness of Mr Hoste (of the 
A.B.M.U.), who gave me some 
oxide of zinc ointment, I obtained 
some relief from the unremitting 
pain of the eczema ; and here, too, 
I found a frierid of mine, Mr Hens, 
an artist, who had come out with 
me nearly three years before, and 
whom I had not seen since I left 
him at Boma, when going up 
country. Since that time he had 
been to ‘Europe, and returned to 
the Obngo, and was now on his 
way home for the second time, 
only waiting for the arrival of the 
mail before starting for the coast. 
On September 7th, I was greatly 
surprised by the appearance of 
Ward, who was carried into Luk- 
ungu in a hammock, being unable 


. to walk on account of ulcer on 


his feet. I was greatly shocked 
by the sad news he told me of 
Jamieson’s death from fever at 
Bangala. . While deplormg the 
sad event, I could not but ad- 
mire the devoted and “untiring 
courage with which Jamieson had 
stuck to his duty till the last; and 
I hope that when Ward comes 
home, we shall have full particu- 
lars gf the events which brought 
about his death. It seems that 
after Major Barttelot was shot, 
Jamieson, leaving Bonny to look 
after the ,caravan,* returned to 
Stanley Falls with the ‘assassin, 
and handed -him over to the 
officials of the Free State, who, 
after trial, sentenced him +o. death. 
He then, having made arrange- 
mehts with Tippoo Tip for supply- 
ing men to take the remaining 


loads ’to Wadelai, started down- 
river in a canoe to bring up Ward 
and the loads lying at Bangala, 


“Two or three days after leaving 


the Falls with a crew of Manye- 
mas, not feeling very well, he was 
lying down in the canoe under a 
mat, when some natives, seeing a 
canoe full of Manyemas, and fear- 
ing that the Arabs were descend- 
ing the river on a raid, prepared 
to attack them. On perceiving 
this, the men came to Jamieson, 
and hearing what was the matter, 
he stood up in the blazing sun, 
waving his hat to the natives, 
The latter, seeing a white man, 
desisted from the attack ; but the 
exposure brought on fever, and for 
eight days and nights—until his 
arrival at Bangala—Jamieson lay 
in the bottom of the canoe, soaked 
to the skin by the water which 
had accumulated there, and with- 
out a drop of tea or anything but 
Congo water to querich his burn- 
ing thiist. With almost. super- 
human courage, he attempted to 
throw off the fever, and at last 
reached Bangala alive, but that 
was all. He lived only two days, 
but, in spite of his weakness, suc: 
ceeded in telling Ward, the state 
of affairs at Stanley Falls; and 
then, having done all that a man 
could possibly do, he died; al- 
most his last words—“ Hang this 
fever! if I could only face it, I 
could beat it !"—showing hew, to 
the very end, he fought against 
the sinking stupor, As Ward 


said, it was nothing but sheer 


pluck that kept him alive till his 
work was done. He had simply 
lived for some days on his deter- 
fnination to reach Bangala, where 
he oxpected to find Ward, who 
would, be able to relieve him. 
His object gained, his strong 
will gave way under the fearful 
strain,*and one more name was 
added to the long roll of those 
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who have given their lives for 
Africa. 

As soon as he was buried, Ward 
left Bangala in a canoe for Léopold- 
ville, and was now on his way to 
Loanda to get instructions from 
the Committee. He only rested 
one night at L..ungu, and next 
morning (September 6th), at 6 a.M., 
he was off for Matadi. To show 
the speed with which he travelled, 
I may mention that a few hours 
later, when my carriers appeared, 
the chief of the station handed 
me a letter to Mr Ingham, a mis- 
sionary at Banza Manteka. This 
letter, as I subsequently found, 
Ward had sent off by special mes- 
senger two days before his depar- 
ture from Léopoldville; and Mr 
Ingham, after opening it, turned 
to me, and asked why Ward had 
taken the trouble to write to him, 
and then come on ahead of his 
letter, to tell him all the news in 
person—a question I could not 
answer. At noon I was carried 
out of Lukungu, and next day-was 
nearly mad with the pain of the 
eczema, which was rendered worse 
than ever by the friction caused 
by the motion of the hammock. 
On arriving at Banza Manteka, I 
was again indebted to a mission- 
ary—Mr Ingham—for a temporary 
respite, and spent a very pleasant 
evening with him and Mrand Mrs 
Richards, On the morning of 
September 14th, I passed through 
Mpallaballa, another station of the 
A.B.M.U., where I stopped an 
hour or two with Mr and Mrs 
Olark. Leaving here at 2 p.m., I 
crossed the Mpozo about four 
o’clock, As I was carried over 
the top of the last ridge, I raised 
myself in my hammock ; and my 
men, giving a shout, broke into a 
run, and carried me suddenly into 
view of the waters of the Lower 
Congo. There, almost under my 
feet, rolled the grand old river, 
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her waters looking like a flood of 
liquid gold in the light of the sink- 
ing sun, as they foamed and curled 
away down their rocky channel 
towards the ocean. Between me 
and the river lay a rocky ridge, 
over which I could just see the 
tops of a grove of trees, marking 
the site of Matadi. Three or four 
miles down the river I could des- 
cry the roofs of the Baptist Mis- 
sion-station at Underhill, perched 
on a high rocky point, behind 
which the river disappeared from 
view. Opposite this was the 
“‘ Devil’s Oaldron” —a large bay 
surrounded by cliffs from 600 to 
800 feet high. The mighty river, 
in attempting to reach the sea, 
has scooped out this huge indenta- 
tion before taking a turn nearly 
at right angles to its former course, 
and now foams round and round 
in great whirlpools, which seem to 
flash streaks of light across the 
dark shadows thrown by the cliffs 
—the deep indigo of the moun- 
tains on the north bank forming 
a splendid background to the whole 
picture. 

The prospect of speedily finish- 
ing their task seemed to animate 
my men, and they tore down the 
steep hill at such a pace that I 
suffered agonies from the excessive 
friction of the shaking hammock 
on my sore skin. However, I did 
not stop them, as I knew that in 
half an hour it would all be over. 
Just at sunset I was carried up to 
the door of the chief's house at 
Matadi, and was soon made as 
comfortable as possible in a room, 
while my carriers were dismissed 
to the camp. In the evening I 
heard that Ward had arrived the 
day before, but too late to catch 
the steamer, and had, although 
dead tired, gone to a great deal of 
trouble to procure a canoe to take 
him down to Boma by night, rather 
than lose the Portuguese mail-boat, 
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by which he intended to send his 
despatches to the Island of 8. 
Thome. Having had but little 
sleep the last few nights, I obtained 
some opium-pills from the chief of 
Matadi, and one of them soon sent 
me into a kind of doze, from which 
I did not awake till nearly 8 a.m. 
the next day, when I heard that a 
schooner was to leave for Bomaysat 
eleven. As it was not likely that 
another steamer would come up 
that week, I decided to go in the 
schooner ; and accordingly, having 
had alt my loads stowed on board, 
I was carried down to the beach, 
and placed in the stern of the ves- 
sel, which was an open boat of ten 
tons, manned by Cabindas. The 
wind was up-river, and we had to 
tack, which so delayed us that, by 
the time the wind dropped, after 
sunset, we were still fifteen miles 
from Boma, and I was obliged to 
spend the night on the schooner’s 
deck, covered with a blanket. 
Next morning we were off again 
at daylight, and reached Boma at 
9 a.m., where I was glad to turn 
into bed, in a room given me by 
the chief of the station. As I 
was able to get more nourishing 
food here than up the river, I soon 
became stronger, and was able to 
get about a little. For this im- 
provement in health I was chiefly 
indebted to Mr Ainsworth, of 
Messrs Hatton & Cookson’s fac- 
tory, Boma, who sent me eggs and 
ather dainties not to be had in the 
crowded State station, and even 
offered to accommodate me in his 
house until the arrival of the Eng- 
lish mail-steamer. 

On September 21st, the African 
Steamship Oompany’s steamer A/- 
rica arrived fram Antwerp. She 


had to go on to Loanda, and was 


to call again at Banana; but as 
there was no cther steamer leaving 
for England, I decided to go on 
board at once rather than remain 
at Boma. Accordingly, I embarked 
on September 24th, and by noon 
the Africa was steaming down the 
Congo on her way to Loanda. By 
the 9th of October, when, at 10 
A.M., we reached Banana, on our * 
return from that dirty Portuguese 
settlement, my health had greatly 
benefited by the voyage, and I was 
by this time nearly cured of eczema, 
though still very weak. Mr Hens, 
who had followed me down to Boma, 
came on board here, and on Octo- 
ber 11th, the Africa steamed out of 
Banana homeward bound. I now 
congratulated myself that my 
troubles were ended, but soon dis- 
covered that I had been shouting 
too soon, for I had not yet “ em- 
erged from the forest primeval.” 
A day or two later I had another 
relapse of dysentery, and on reach- 
ing Lagos, my disgust with things 
in general was further increased 
by the announcement that the 
Africé had been chartered to pro- 
ceed to Kotonou, and load palm- 
kernels for Marseilles. 

Where in Africa was Kotonou ? 
We soon found out, for five or 
six hours’ steaming westward from 
Lagos brought us to a miserably 
small French station, situated on 
a spit of sand behind which was a 
large lagoon. There was a terrible 
surf here, and the place swarmed 
with sharks. We soon found that, 
owing to the surf, it would take 
some thirty-five days for the ship 
to load up,—but were saved from 
utter despair by hearing that the 
s.s. Biafra, belonging to the same 
company as the Africa, would come 
up in a few days, and take us to 





1 There is no telegraph station ‘on the Congo, the cable going right past the 
mouth to S. Paul de Loanda. S. Thomé is. the next nearest station after 


Loanda. 
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Liverpool. Late at night, on Oc- 
tober 26th, she made her welcome 
appearance, and next morning 
Captain Bales came to fetch all 
the passengers. I was still feeling 
very sick and weak; and it was 
not until we reached the Canary 
Islands that—lying in a comfort- 
able deck-chair lent me by the 
captain, and watching the sun 
sink behind the towering peak of 
Teneriffe—I began to think life 
worth living, and to find that 
there were times when one could, 
in the enjoyment of the present, 
forget the hardships of the past. 
On November 22d we at last en- 
tered the Mersey, and I experi- 
enced a new sensation when, on 
ianding, I found none but white 
faces around me, and met fair ladies 
in every street by the score, of 
whow, during the past three years, 
I had perhaps seen a dozen, Be- 
fore evening I was comfortably 
established in the North-western 
Hotel, and dined there with Mr 
Herford, a fellow-passenger, who 
had spent three years on the West 
Coast. The fresh food, snowy 
table-cloths, and good cooking 
were especially enjoyable after the 
tinned chop and tough goat of 
Africa, and the scarcely less 
leathery beef of the Oanaries. We 

th agreed, as we drank to the 
girls of Old England in a foam- 
ing pint of bitter ale, that no one 
could properly enjoy a good din- 
ner till he had been to a country 
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where good dinners were unattain- 
able. 

When, on my arrival at the 
coast, I heard that the Germans 
and English were blockading the 
east coast of Africa, Tippoo Tip’s 
excessive eagerness vo be paid (not 
only by Major Barttelot, but by 
the traders to whom he sold his 
ivory) in gunpowder, recurred very 
forcibly to my memory. I had 
several times heard Tippoo Tip 
express his dislike to the Germans, 
who, as he said, were driving him 
out of his country. What more 
likely than that he should wish to 
send this powder over to the Zan- 
zibar Arabs, who are fighting the 
Germans on the east coast? . Of 
what use is a blockade on that 
coast, while Tippoo Tip is Gov- 
ernor of Stanley Falls, and has 
the Congo route open for bringing 
up arms and ammunition? To 
make the blockade effective, tho 
west coast must be closed to the 
importation of arms as well as the 
east; and even this would leave 
an opening for them to reach the 
interior through the Portuguese 
colonies —in spite of Portugal’s 
ostensible approbation of the block- 
ade. Tippoo Tip complains. that 
the Germans entered the territory 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar, made 
secret treaties with the native 
chiefs subject to him, and then 
claimed the country as annexed 
by Germany, and forced the Sultan 
to sign it away. 
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‘ 
CHAPTER VII.—WHEAL TALLY-HO, 


* All engulphed in rock 
Of hue ferruginous.” 


Ir Maud was indeed anxious to 
gain a little more insight into the 
mysteries of copper- mining, it 
would seem as though fate were 
irtclined to smile upon her latest 


desire; for, in the course of the. 


next few days, there came in her 
way two distinct opportunities of 
picking up some useful shreds of 
information. 

The first of these opportunities 
occurred on the very day after the 
tableaux. Maud had gone into 
the library after breakfast, with 
the intention of restoring to their 
places some of the illustrated his- 
tories of costume which had been 
consulted for the pictures. Maud’s 
habits were methodical in the ex- 
treme, and it was by such little 
services as these that she contrived 
to keep herself afloat in society. 
In one correr of the library there 
stood a glass case with various 
minute and generally indescribable 
articles, which had been carefully 
labelled and ranged there by soma 
Bevan of bygone days. Most of 
these articles were historical, or 
at least semi-historical. There 
was the usual lock of Prince 
Oharlie’s hair, which no Scotch 
family of any note could well be 
without ; there was also the usual 
piece of exceedingly fine and ex- 
ceedingly useless needlework of 
which Mary Queen of Scots seems 
to have executed so many square 
miles; there was the unavoidable 
“quaigh,” out of which either 
Wallace or Bruce, or somebody 
else, had drunk his stirrup-cup ; 
and all the other interesting if 
somewhat doubtful relics which, 


as a matter of course, are to be 
found in every glass case of curi- 
osities north of the Tweed. But 
in this particular glass case the 
display was varied by a great 
many curious little lumps of all 
shapes and sizes, and shining with 
a dull subduea glimmer of yellow- 
ish green or greenish - yellow. 
Maud had never thought of ex- 
amining the curiosity-case before, 
for neither Prince Charlie nor 
Robert Bruce interested her very 
particularly ; but on this occasion, 
as she passed the case on her way 
to the book-shelves, her eye hap- 
pened to be caught by a label 
attached to ane of the greenish 
lumps, and on it there was dis- 
tinctly written, “Sample of Cop- 
per— Wheal Tally-ho, 183-.” With 
awakened interest she stopped be- 
side the case and bent over it. 
She was standing thus when Lord 
Kippendale came in. 

“Am I disturbing you?” asked 
Maud. “Shall I go?” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” said Lord 
Kippendale, briskly—“ nothing of 
the sort ; only too glad if any one 
will look after the books ; they’ve 
not been in order, for the matter 
of that, since my father’s time. 
Don’t let me scare you away. 
Nothing like getting a thing done 
when you’re at it. What have 
you found there to interest you? 
Eh? Is it Mary Stuart’s em- 
broidery you're looking at? I 
believe there are yards more of it 
somewhere in a cupboard up-stairs.” 

“No, I was not looking at the 
embroidery fust now; I was won- 
dering how people ever discovered 
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that these pieces of rubbishy-look- 
ing stones were so valuable. You 
brought them from Gullyscoombe, 
I suppose ?” 

“No; not J. My poor brother 
did ; collected them himself, la- 
belled them himself. Ronald took 
a terrible interest in the mines.” 

* And don’t you?” 

“In the money they bring me,” 
chuckled Lord Kippendale, “ yes, 
a vest interest; but in those holes 
in the ground, and all the questions 
about cages and shafts, and pump- 
ing-engines and levels, and the 

‘ poor lodes’ and the ‘keenly lodes,’ 
bless-you, no! Details disagree 
with me, Miss Epperton. Why, 
the mere idea of writing out those 
tickets and gumming them on 
would be enough to send me half- 
daft. That’s the Wheal Tally-ho 
sample you are looking at now 
(it was my grandfather who bap- 
tised it), old mine shut up thirty 
years ago; came to grief just 
about the. same time that poor 
Ronald did.” 

“ Yes?” said Maud, with a dis- 
tinct point of interrogation, for the 
cadence of Lord Kippendale’s voice 
seemed to indicate a full stop. 

“Yes. You see it had grown 
very poor—was being worked at a 
loss, in fact ; and then, just as they 
were trying to make up their minds 
as to whether they should stop the 
work or not, half-a-dozen yards of 
roofing mercifully fell in, and that 
settled their minds for them. It 
wasn’t worth the expense of clear- 
ing out; _ 80 Wheal Tally-ho was 
shut up.” 

“There are a good many shut- 
up mines down there, are there 
not?” asked Maud, bending over 
the glass case. 

““Nogt on my land, 1 am happy 
to say. Tally-ho is the only one 
that has ever failed me, or is likely 
to fail me eithér, from what Oap- 
tain John says. He’s my head 
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man, you know. According to 
him the mines we are working 
now—the ‘ Bluebell Mines,’ we call 
them (we've always had the christ- 
ening of our mines in our own 
hands)—have got copper enough 
to send to grass for another half- 
century, another half-hundred of 
centuries, perhaps.” 

Maud scrutinised the samples 
from the Bluebell Mines in the case 
before her. She wished to know 
why the colour was so different 
from the Tally-ho sample? 

“ That’s because they are richer 
—very much richer. Now aye 
Ronald could have told you, to 
an exact figure, how much per 
cent of copper there is in this 
stone, and how much in the other; 
but it’s no use asking me those 
things. All I know is that the 
workings under the sea have al- 
ways paid much better than any 
workings that have ever been tried 
inland.” 

The mention of mines under the 
sea interested Maud yery much. 
It took her only a few minutes to 
find out that the Bluebell Mines 
before-mentioned extended to a 
considerable «distance from the 
shore, and that the miners ac- 
tually worked with ships sailing 
over their heads, and could hear 
the very stones grinding each other 
into powder upon the ocean’s bed. 

* And you have heard them?” 
asked Maud. 

“Yes, once. They dragged me 
down there after Ronald’s death. 
It was a terrible scrimmage. But, 
to tell the truth, it was the only 
scrimmage I ever had in connec- 
tion with the mines, though the 
whole concern is nominally in my 
own hands, and would no doubt be 
an unbearable bother if it were not 
for Oaptain John being such an 
ace of trumps as he fortunately is.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Maud; “ but 
really, Lord Kippendale, I must 
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not waste more of your time, ana 
these books must positively settle 
down again to a respectable exist- 
ence on their shelves: they have 
led a vagabond life for quite-long 
enough.” 

Mand’s interest in the mines 
was by no means exhausted, but 
Lord Kippendale’s patience very 
evidently was. After he had left 
her, Maud proceeded with some 
difficulty to restore the various 
volumes to their places. It was 
not a joking matter by any means ; 
for, as Lord Kippendale had said, 
the books had not been looked 
after for years. It was a fairly 
large collection of mostly vener- 
able-loaking voluines; but as the 
old Earl himself confined his read- 
ing principally to “ Jorrocks” and 
the sporting news, as Nicky never 
opened a book of any sort, and as 
Lady Baby found her time amply 
filled by Mudie’s box, it followed 
that occasional stray visitors were 
the only people interested in the 
library shelves’; and stray visi- 
tors are not generally remarkable 
for their conscientiousness in re- 
placing any particular volume in 
exactly the place they take it 
from. It was no wonder, there- 
fore, that the Kippendale library 
was a rather maddening place for 
any one who happened to be con- 
scientious in this respect; that 
some shelves were overcrowded 
and others underfilled; that gaps 
were stopped up with bundles of 
newspapers, thrust there at ran- 
dom, while tables were littered 
with the rightful occupants of 
these gaps; that as many volumes 
stood upon their heads as upon 
their heels; that what had once 
been happy pairs now led a soli- 
tary existence upon widely separ- 
ated shelves; and that what had 
once been united families found 
themselves so ruthlessly torn asun 
der and go recklessly scattered, 


that all hopes of reunion must long 
since have abandoned their papery 
and somewhat musty hearts. 

“Tt certainly would be a work 
of mercy,” mused Maud as she 
looked around her, “if any benev- 
olent person would undertake to 
catalogue and arrange these books. 
I wonder how long it would take ? 
A month—two months, perhaps ; 
and it’s a thing that, once started, 
would. have to be carried out to 
the very bitterest of bitter ends. 
Shall I be the benevoleat person ?” 
A minute later she shook her head. 
“Not quite yet. It might be very 
convenient for me to be sure of 
two months at Kippendale, or, 
possibly, it might be just a litile 
inconvenient, A few days more, 
to see how matters are shaping 
themselves—just a few days more. 
As quantities are now distributed, 
it might turn out to be a mistake.” 
What Maud meant by this possible 
mistake was only the other end, as 
it were, of last night’s reflections, 
She was too wise to waste either 
time or energy upon what she now 


‘frankly recognised to be a losing 


game. Sir Peter was slipping be- 
yond her grasp, and she knew it. 
True, with time and trouble, pas- 
sions had been evoked out, of less 
promising materials even than this 
artistic admiration, which irritated 
her more than it flattered her; 
and had not some other eleménts 
entered into the question, Maud 
would tndoubtedly have redoubled 
her efforts, taken all risks, and 
still have hoped for success. But 
her perceptions were exceptionally 
keen. She had beeome aware 0 
a something new in the atmos- 
phere, unsuspected by most of the 
others, and the conviction was 
borne in upon her, that if the re- 
treat had to be made, this was the 
last possible moment for doing 
it with anything like dignity or 
grace. 
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As regards Sir Peter, therefore, 
the severed volumes on the shelves 
might just as well continue to 
mourn apart, or to groan under 
each other's weight. But there 
was also that “new conception,” 
which had dawned in her mind 
last night at the moment of the 
opening of the door; and that was 
why Maud said “ A few days, just 
a few days more.” 

Maud had not to wait many 
days before she got her second 
chance of picking up the sort of 
information she wanted. 

Lord Kippendale appeared one 
morning at breakfast in an abso- 
lutely hilarious mood, and elec- 
trified Nicky by telling him that 
he might buy that team for him- 
self which he had had his eye on 
for so long—might telegraph for 
it that very day if he liked. 

“That means that you have had 
a nice letter from Gullyscoombe, I 
suppose, papa?” said Lady Baby ; 
“and if it is really such a very 
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nice letter, don’t you think that 
the pony-carriage you promised 
me for my birthday ‘would look 
much nicer with two ponies than 
with one?” 

“Eh? We'll see, we'll see,” 
said Lord Kippendale, gleefully 
pinching his daughter's cheek. He 
had indeed had a very “nice” 
letter from Gullyscoombe, The 
copper was doing more than or- 
dinarily well ; also there had been 
a slight rise in the market, which 
had sent the price up higher than 
it had been for some years, and 
which promised to hold on for 
some time longer. All this was 
discussed openly and fully during 
the greater part of breakfast, and 
Maud sat by, very attentive, but 
singularly silent. 

After breakfast she retired to 
her own room, and that afternoon 
she suggested to Lady Baby that 
it would be a very good thing if a 
new catalogue were made of the 
books in the library. 


CHAPTER VIII.—AJAX. 


* At first there’s nothing to resist ; 
He fights with all the forms of peace. 


And then, unlook'd for, strikes amain.” 


On the morning after the tab- 
leaux, both Sir Peter and Mr Car- 
bury had given orders for their 
portmanteaustobepacked. Neither 
of them gave the order with much 
enthusiasm, but by mid-day both 
portmanteaus were strapped. After 
luncheon Sir Peter took his de- 
parture, but Mr Oarbury, over- 
persuaded, apparently, told Wil- 
liams to unpack his portmanteau 
again. He gave this order with 
much more alacrity than he had 
given the first. Having been a 
fortnight in the house, he had felt it 
incumbent on him to make at least 
“an offer at” departure ; but per- 


haps Lord Kippendale’s broad and 
old-fashioned views of hospitality 
had removed his scruples, or per- 
haps Sir Peter’s withdrawal from 
the scene had removed some other 
objection. For a week past Mr 
Carbury had felt aware that he was 
sinking into the background, and 
this discovery was, of course, ex- 
tremely unpalatable. 

Catherine had departed to her 
home in Bournemouth, but Aggie 
and Nicky were staying on at 
Kippendale. : 


The reason that Aggie and Nicky 
were not going yet, was that they 
had no fixed home to go to. Though 
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Nicky always had a few horses 
standing in the Kippendale stables, 
and always could find a pied-d-terre 
in his father-in-law’s house, yet the 
general course of the Oraigtouns’ 
life was of a semi-nomadic char- 
acter. 

When Mr Carbury decided to 
stay, Lady Baby thought it very 
good-natured of a “real London 
man,” such as he was, to put up 
with a dull country visit, and she 
resolved to reward him by extra 
attention. So he was more fre- 
quently asked to join the ladies in 
their rides, he was consulted about 
the clipping of Zet’s mane, and his 
advice was taken in various minor 
equestrian matters. When this had 
gone on for a few days, Sir Peter 
drove over one afternoon to fetch 
a pet paint-brush which he had left 
at the house. Next day he came 
back for a cake of ultramarine, 
which it seemed had been dropped 
in the old schoolroom ; and two 
days after that, he found that his 
best lamp-black had shared the 
same fate. 

‘How many colours are there 
in a paint-box?” asked Mr Car- 
bury on the occasion of this third 
visit. 

“T have seen them with as many 
as thirty-six,” said Sir Peter, coolly. 
“ Does the question interest you?” 

* Not at all. I was only trying 
to make a rough calculation as to 
how many more times you would 
have to cross the Border.” 

“T am afraid your arithmetic 
will fall short,” answered Sir 
Peter. 

“ Artists are always losing their 
things,” put in Lady Agnes, who, 
being a woman, even if rather a 
stupid one, could not help scenting 
danger in the air. “ Ah! there is 
Frances all ready, and the horses 
are at the door.” 

Sir Peter went to the door to 
see them mount, and then watched 
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them ride away. They made a 
pretty picture trotting away under 
the budding beech-trees, and the 
lines of the avenue were to Sir 
Peter no doubt as good as a prac- 
tical lesson in perspective, for he 
stood and gazed at the prospéct 
during several minutes, Last time 
he had come to the house he had 
not had even this much to look at, 
for the whole party had been out 
riding and did not return until he 
was on the "ga of departure. 
And it was the same thing every 
time he came: the ladies had just 
gone out riding, or were just going. 
He never saw them but in their 
habits, and seldom except in the 
saddle. Once, it is true, he had 
been told that Miss Epperton was 
in the library, and, with his sketch- 
book in his hand, he had hopefully 
proceeded thither; but, to his dis- 
gust, he found Miss Epperton 
with a handkerchief tied over her 
head, a large apron over her dress, 
and enveloped in a cloud of dust, 
while Lord Germaine, on his knees 
beside a small mountain-range of 
books, was vigorously wielding a 
feather-brush. Sir Peter hurriedly 
retired. It was quite evident that 
Miss Epperton was a great deal too 
busy to act as model just now. 

At last one day as he was stand- 
ing on the doorsteps, rather rue- 
fully watching the start of the 
riders, Lady Baby seemed struck 
by the doleful expression of his 
face, for she checked her pony and 
asked him suddenly—“ Do you 
think you are too old too learn ?” 

“To learn what?” 

“To learn to ride. 
take lessons.” 

“ From whom ?” 

“From me.” 

This seemed to put the matter 
in a new light, for, after a brief 
moment of stupefaction, he an- 
swered: “Perhaps you are right, 
and perhaps I am not too old to 


You might 
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learn. I knew a fellow at Rome 
who began to take drawing-lessons 
at fifty, and he got to making very 
clever sketches — very clever in- 
deed.” 

“TI don’t suppose you will ever 
make a really good rider,” said 
Lady Baby cautiously, fearing 
that she had awakened unduly 
sanguine expectations; “ it cer- 
tainly is too late a beginning for 
that. I began at five, you see.” 

“So did I, but I left off at 
fifteen. But after all, it is just 
possible that those bitter lessons of 
my tortured infancy may have left 
some traces behind them—a sort of 
foundation to start upon.” 

‘Well, we can try,” said Lady 
Baby. “Will you bring a horse 
from Nolesworth? Of course you 
have plenty. I am always jealous 
of the Nolesworth horses. There’s 
a jewel of a little bay mare that 
has often made me wish the old 
Border customs had not quite 
died out,” and Lady Baby sighed 
regretfully ; “ and then your stables 
are much better than ours—you 
must have so much room there.” 

“Lots of room,” assented Sir 
Peter; “ in fact there is nothing but 
room there at present.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“I mean that the stables are 
empty; there are no horses,” 

“ No horses ?” 

“No, not even the tail of one. 
I made arrangements last week 
for selling my father’s stud, and 
I intend in future to keep only 
carriage-horses of the very meek- 
est description.” 

“Sold your father’s stud!” al- 
most shouted Nicky, with a stare 
of horror at the speaker—‘“ What 
the dev— I mean why ¢” 

“Why? Because upon reflection 
I found that it was scarcely worth 
while keeping fifteen horses and 
en: ms, and spending two thou 

e-year, in order to break into 
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a cold perspiration each time I 
came in sight of a fence. I did 
not think that the result quite 
justified the expense.” 

“Sir Peter! Sir Peter!” cried 
Lady Baby, “this is even worse 
than I thought! Iam afraid you 
will never learn, after all,” 

“But you’ said I was worth a 
trial,” urged Sir Peter, who now, 
contradictiously enough, seemed 
determined to have his riding-les- 
sons, “and I am not going to let 
you off your word, Surely you 
will be kind enough to lend mea 
mount, since there is nothing at 
Nolesworth but the old rocking- 
horse in my brothers’ nursery.” 

“T can lend you a live rocking- 
horse,” said Lady Baby. 

Next day pet were given for 
Ajax to be saddled. Ajax, alias 
the rocking-horse, was Lady Agnes’s 
special steed, somewhat on the same 
scale as Lady Agnes herself, and 
quite the quietest horse in the 
Kippendale stables. He yas an 
ancient animal by this time, very 
knowing in his ways, and very cool 
in his head ; entirely to be relied 
upon in picking his way along the 
roughest of roads, finding the 
easiest passage through a broken 
hedge, or similar questions of deli- 
cate equine judgment ; but most of 
all to be relied upon for not taking 
the smallest atom of unnecessary 
trouble to himself upon any occa- 
sion whatever. For though Ajax ~ 
had lived through a fiery youth, 
he had long since settled into the 
wisdom of age. In colour Ajax 


‘was a rather pale chestnut; in 


power it will be enough to say that 
he was up to Lady Agnes’s weight. 
His general appearance had some- 
thing unlike the modern horse, 
something semi-heraldic, semi-his- 
torical about it, 

“T’d no’ tak’ it on me to be ower 


te old groom, es helped a 
the old groom, es he 
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matically across the stable-yard, 
“but I canna help thinking that 
things is takin’ a kin’ o’ a queer 
turn. M’ Leddy Baby gi’en orders 
for A Jacks” (this was Adam’s 
way of viewing old Greek) “to be 
saddled for Sir Peter Wyndhurst, 
and him to be ta’en oot first, for 
fear o’ him bein’ ower fresh. I 
thocht m’ Leddy Baby wad hae kent 
A Jacks a wee bit better nor that. 
Hi there, lads! Gie me my leg- 
up.” What Adam elegantly termed 
his “leg-up” was in reality a 
wooden chair, without which his 
stiffened joints could no longer 
hoist him into the saddle; but he 
had not yet brought himself to ask 
for the chair as a chair—he pre- 
ferred the sound of the paraphrase. 
Adam’s age was sixty in point of 
years, but he was never seen as a 
man of sixty ; for on foot hé was 
fully eighty, and on horseback he 
was barely forty. 

This was the same groom whose 
family history had been marked 
by the semi-tragical diamond- 
scene recounted by Lady Baby ; 
but the incident had left little 
trace upon him, or rather, its 
memory consisted solely in the 
indignation of a sternly and some- 
what grimly honest man at the 
trickery and worthlessness of the 
woman he had married. And the 
trickery was all the more abomin- 
able to him as having been prac- 
one of “the family.” 
She had been lovely, and he had 
wooed her with ardour, and won 
‘her with rapture; but from the 
day that, deaf to all intercession, 
he had turned her out of doors, he 
kad never seen her face again, 
though she had survived her dis- 
grace for ten years. As for for- 
‘giving her after she was dead, or 
‘at least making allowances for 
extreme youth and giddiness, the 
idea had never so much as occurred 
‘to him, . 


“jis that animal quite tame?” 
inquired Sir Peter, as Ajax clat- 
tered into the stone-paved porch 
—for he always made a point of 
quitting his stables with a mock- 
show of being irrepressible. It 
was a harmless little joke which 
deceived no one who knew him, 
and which appeared to amuse his 
senile mind. 

“Same as a arm-cheer upon 
wheels, sir,” answered Adam, with 
a faint but deadly smile of scorn. 

“Thanks; that is reassuring. 
From an artistic point of view he 
looks at this moment more like a 
dragon spitting fire than an arm- 
chair. Is this the right way to 
take the bridle? Which leg must 
go up first?” 

“ That’s right!” chuckled Lord 
Kippendale; “try again. I be- 
lieve you'll make a rider yet.” 

“Would you like a ladder?” 
asked Maud from the doorstep, 
not sorry to shoot an arrow of 
sarcasm at the man who had re- 
fused to be wounded by the other 
sort of arrow. 

“And a leading-rein?” sug- 
gested Mr Oarbury, who likewise 
had come out to see the start. 
They were all looking on, each 
person with a different sort of 
smile on his or her lips. Even 
Zet, the black pony, who always 
locked like the incarnation of 
equine impudence, seemed to have 
an ironical gleam in the corners of 
his mischievous eyes. 

“Don’t speak all at once, or you 
will flurry me,” said Sir Peter, 
looking singularly unflurried. 
“ Now, memories of my childhood, 
come tomy aid!” 

They came to his aid apparent- 
ly, for in the next moment, rather 
to his own surprise, he found him- 
self in the saddle. 

“There! it’s done! Thanks 
every one for their kind assistance 
and advice. Germaine, if I hap- 
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pen not to return, bear in mind 
that my keys are in my writing- 
table drawer.” 

The first riding-lesson was to be 
confined to the inner park, and 
for this Adam was considered as 
sufficient chaperon. 

“ Your seat is really not so ve 
bad,” said Lady Baby, as pupil and 
mistress moved down the avenue 
side by side. “You are actually 
sitting straight.” 

“It is all a snare and a delu- 
sion, I assure you: it may com- 
mend itself to the eye, but a 
eather would knock me off. The 
unfortunate fact of my sitting 
straight on horseback was the 
chief cause of my sufferings as a 
child. Somebody once had the 
cruel idea of saying that my seat 
was ful ; I have never been 


able to think of that person with 
any charity since. He confirmed 
my father in his treatment of me 
by giving him vain hopes.” 


“Sir Peter, are you not some- 
times given to drawing slightly 
on your imagination?” asked 
Lady Baby, with a mistrustful 
glance. “If half you say were 
true, you ought to be feeling ner- 
vous now, and you look quite 
calm.” 

“T always do; it is the calm- 
ness of despair. Do not trust to 
appearances. My position is most 
insecure.” 

The. distress on Lady Baby’s 
face turned to consternation. “If 
you really should feel like falling 
off, remember to take hold of 
Ajax’s mane.” 

“T have been looking at his 
mane with a view to that already,” 
said Sir Peter, “but he does not 
seem to have much mane remain- 
ing. The animal has some artistic 
possibilities about him ; they lie, 
I think, in the antique line. I 
perceive a dash of the wooden 
Trojan horse, and at times I catch 
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a glimmer of something Pompeian. 
Yes, he is very like a horse in a 
Pompeian frieze—a slightly dilapi- 
dated bas-relief, with bits chipped 
away, and, unluckily for me, the 
bit with the mane is gone.” 

“Do pay attention to your 
reins,” said Lady Baby; “you 
talk a great deal too much for a 
beginner. We might try a slow 
trot, but remember about the 
mane,” 

They tried a slow trot, at the 
end of which Ajax found it proper 
to fall into one of his smooth rock- 
ing-horse canters, which gave him 
less trouble than any other pace. 
“Té riding is nothing worse than 
this,” said Sir Peter, “I think I 
could get blunted to it in time.” 

They drew rein at the end of 
the park and slowly began to re- 
trace their way, for the first lesson 
was to be a short one. They were 
in a mossy path between the trees ; 
above their heads the branches 
met, the daisies were thickly 
strewn now, and the hedges were 
strung with the pearls of haw- 
thorn-buds. Lady Baby broke a 
branch in. passing and. stuck it 
through her » orate Her 
éyes were shining with the in- 
tense but serious look of enjoy- 
ment, which her favourite pastime 
always kindled there. Her de- 
light was never wont to vent itself 
in laughter and smiles, and, even 
as a child, she had never screamed 
with joy over a new toy. It was 
in the moments of her greatest 
delight that she grew the gravest, 
and in proportion that her enjoy- 
ment was deep it was repressed. 

They rode for a little time in 
silence, Ajax profiting by his 
relaxed reins to make a hearty 
meal off the young beech-leaves 
within reach. 

“T think some of it will be out 


for my birthday,” said Lady Baby 


presently, plucking idly at the 
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hawthorn-boughs. ‘I shall be 
seventeen on my birthday.” 

“Really? As much as that? 
Are you going to have a birth- 
day cake!” 

“Certainly not. I stopped my 
birthday cakes when I was twelve 
years old. I am going to have a 
picnic. I have one every year. 
You will come to it, of course ; I 
take that for granted.” 

“ A picnic in the open air?” in- 
quired Sir Peter. 

“ Of course. Why?” 

“ Nothing ; I was only trying to 
remember whether I brought an 
overcoat down with me.” 

“You can drink your tea. at 
home, if you like,” she retorted, 
bridling again on the instant. 

“I shall drink it in the open 
air, or perish in the attempt. But 
don’t you think that a Scotch pic- 
nic in May is rather a vale 
idea t” 

“ No, I don’t,” said Lady Baby, 
and of course that settled the 
matter. 

“]’m no’ wishin’ to be ower posi- 
tive,” said Adam, when he found 
himself in the stable-yard again at 
the end of that first ride—* I’m 
no’ wishin’ to be ower positive 
aboot onything whatever; but if 
I could find it in me to mak’ an 
assairtion, I’d say there was a deal 
o’ mischief in the wind. Hi, lads, 
here! Gie me my leg-doon !” 

“Is it the east wind or the west 
wind the mischief blows from?” 
asked the precocious youngster 
who brought the required chair. 

“The Hurst wind,” said Adam, 
with a convulsive effort at a joke, 
and a stare which put even the 
precocious stable-boy out of coun- 
tenance. “ "Tis in the Hurst wind 
that the mischief sits,” he repeat- 
ed, grimly pleased with his newly 
coined word. “Ay, to think 
that my. eyes sud hae lived to see 

Wyndhurst puttin’ the wrang 
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foot foremost i’ the stirrup, and 
to think that my ears sud hae 
lived to hear a Wyndhurst speirin’ 
which way to tak’ up the rein! 
If it had been ane o’ oor ain fam’ly, 
it ‘ud hae broke my hert richt 
oot ; but as it’s ane o’ the English 
castle folk, it’s jist graand !” 

All this part of the matter was 
eminently satisfactory to Adam ; 
for in the tacit feud between the 
two families he had always played 
a respectful but enthusiastic part. 
The pleasure of stirring up, in 
“oor ain fam’ly,” those embers 
of rivalry which had sometimes 
seemed in danger of smouldering, 
had been for long his keenest en- 
joyment ; and this interest had 
amply made up for the loss of the 
domestic interest of which he had 
had so slight a taste. “And to 
think,” said Adam, wita a sort of 
withered cackle which did duty 
with him for a laugh, and which 
amply sufficed for his requirements 
of hilarity,—“ to think that yon 
Sir Peter had the same faither wi’ 
thae bits o’ laddies whase ridin’ has 
riled me so sair, mony’s the day!” 
Often upon hunting days, when 
Adam had met these same “bits 
o’ lads” on their “bits o’ ponies,” 
had he painfully studied the evo 
for fear lest they should be daft 
enough to fancy that their budding 
horsemanship could have any power 
to extort his admiration. And 
then, when he had let the tiny 
riders go by as though they were 
the emptiest of empty air, would 
he whip behind a hedge, and from 
behind that shelter his keen old 
eyes would follow the small ene- 
mies with eager scrutiny. Some- 
times, secure of being unwitnessed, 
he would pom himself the re- 
laxation of an approving smile ; 
or when some particularly small 
boy had emerged, still in company 
with his pony, from some particu- 
larly big ditch, Adam, in a torment 
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of mixed feelings, would groan out 
to the hedges that sheltered him ; 
“ Ay, but they can ride, thae 
Wynnhurst lads!” Neither rack 
nor thumbscrew would have wrung 
the same remark from him any- 
where within reach of mortal ears. 
Therefore, to find one of the “ Eng- 
lish castle folk” sunk so low as 
was Sir Peter, was grimly gratify- 
ing to Adam ; but any symptom 
of hostilities ceasing was to him 
as gall and wormwood, and there 
had been more than one symptom 
lately. Adam declined to be po- 
sitive on any point whatever, 
but he remained of opinion thgt 
“there was “a sicht o’ mischief” 
brewing. 

Next day Sir Peter had another 
lesson, and on the day after that 
againanother. MrCarburythought 
once niore of liaving his portman- 
teau packed, but only thought of 
it and let it alone. The riding- 


lessons somehow tried his temper ; 


they had not turned out as he ex- 
pected. It had seemed to him 
almost incredible that a sane man 
should deliberately propose to make 
an exhibition of his unskilfulness. 
Mr Carbury himself would nevér 
have mounted a horse if he had 
known his horsemanship to be any- 
thihg short of first class, It was 
the same with everything else he 
did ; and, by reason of leiting alone 
those things which he was con- 
scious of not excelling in, he had 
gained the name of doing every- 
thing he did to perfection. There 
was no deep calculation in this ; 
indeed, to do him justice, there was 
no deep calculation of any sort 
about the man: it was simply the 
unerring instinct of supreme van- 
ity. Exactly by reason of these 
conditions of his mind he had pro- 
‘ mised himself something almost 
like enjoyment in the spectacle of 
Sir Peter on horseback. It was 
Sir Peter’s vanity which was to be 
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mortified, not his own. But his 
very first glimpse of Sir Peter in © 
the saddle had been a distinct dis- 
appointment. Whatever mistakes 
he might make, however ludicrous 
an inexperience he might betray, the 
joke, instead of being on the side 
of the spectators, was always ‘on 
the side of the tyro in horseman- 
ship. Ne laughter seemed to ruffle 
him, no criticism to put him out of 
countenance, 

While matters were at this 
juncture, Lady Agnes, sitting alone 
in her room one afternoon, heard 
hurried steps stumbling up the 

i and the next moment 
Lady Baby, looking rather wild | 
and breathless, stood upon the 
threshold. 

“ Nicky ¢ has anything happened 
to Nicky !” was Agnes’s instinctive 
question ; for it was scarcely half 
an hour since pupil and teacher, . 
under Nicky’s protection, had left - 
the house. 

“ Nothing ; no, it is not Nicky,” 
panted Lady Baby. “J don't 
know where Nicky is. He—he— 
oh, Agnes, he has done it !” 

** Who has done what ?” 

“Sir Peter. He has proposed 
td m e.” ' 

“ Proposed to you? Asked you 
to marry him! Already?” 

“Yes, tasked me to marry him. 
Can you believe it?” 

“No, scarcely; you have only 
known him three weeks! It is 
so peculiar !” ; 

“Is it only three weeks? I 
thought it was much longer. 
Never mind about the time; you 
‘are always so punctilious about 
doing things exactly like every body 
else. That is not the point. The 
point is his daring to propose to 
me at all.” b 

“But how did he do it?” asked 
Agnes, still plunged in ponderous 
bewilderment, not so much at 
Sir Peter’s proposing, but at his 
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Nieky there?” . 

“Nicky+ No. I don’t know 
where Nicky was. He started with 
a he said some- 

ing about giving Suleika a gallo 
round @ ploughed field, oo ones 
take it out of her, for she was 
standing on her hind legs more 
than usual to-day ; and he said he 
would rejoin us higher up, and he 


‘took the gallop. But somehow he 


didn’t rejoin us, and then, before I 
knew where I was, Sir Peter had 
proposed tome. Agnes, would you 
mind telling me how Nicky pro- 
= od ge What did he say ¢” 
y Baby had pulled off her hat 


’ to cool her forehead, and, with the 


end of her habit thrown over her 
arm, was rapidly pacing the room. 

“Nicky didn’t say very much,” 
replied Agnes, lowering her ample 


eyelids over her saucer eyes, “I 


think he said: ‘Agnes, I should 


be the luckiest fellow in the world 
if you would consent to gallop on 
with me this way through life.’” 

“You were galloping at the mo- 

ment, I suppose ¢” 
' “Yes; and then he got his horse 
quite close to mine and took my 
hand and pressed it. I think he 
would have kissed it, only that his 
horse was pulling so.” 

“Well, Sir Peter didn’t do it 
like that at all, and of course he 
couldn’t go in for acrobatic feats 
on horseback, like Nicky. I wonder 
how George proposed to Oather- 
ine?” (the defunct Mr Blashford’s 
name had been George.) “ Listen, 
Agnes : it was just after Nicky left 
us; we were riding along quite 
slowly, and I was trying to explain 
to Sir Peter the theory of leaping. 
Then we came to a lovely, little 
fenee which looked as if it had 
been put there on purpose to be 
used' as an illustration, so I just 
took Zet over it, while Sir Peter 
looked on, and then suddenly I 
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heard a strange voice saying, ‘ Oap-- i 
hoop busi- +. 


ital figure for the paper- 
ness!’ and I saw a fat little red- 
faced man leaning against the pal- 
ing and’watching me. Of course 
I gave him a withering glance. 
When I got back to Sir Peter he 
was biting his lips, and he asked 
whether I wished him to get off 
and box the man’s ears ; and when 
I asked what for, he said, For 
thinking aloud ; it is bad taste to 
think aloud.’ I told him I could 
take care of myself, and he gave a 
stnile—somehow, Agnes, it was a 
very enraging smile—and when we 
ridden on a little way he saidy ~ 
‘Do you mean to take care of your- 
self all your life?’ I asked him 
what he meant; and he said he 
meant that possibly somebody else 
might wish to take care me, 
and had it never occurred to me 
that people sometimes get married f 
I answered that of course it had 
occurred to me often, and that I 
supposed I should get married some 
day, just like most other people. 
Then Sir Peter said, ‘ And have you 
made ‘up your mind as to what 
sort of a husband you would like 
best?’ It sounded exaotly as if 
he were asking me whether I would 
like a wax or a china doll best.” 

“And what did you say?” 
asked Agnes, breathless. 

“T told him that my mind had 
been long made up, and that of 
course, in the first place, my hus- 
band nfust ride straight across 
country, and, in the second place, 
be an excellent shot; and that, 
though I would not positively 
stipulate that he should be strong 
enough to hold plunging horses 
with his bare hand in their 
nostrils, as Nicky does, still that I 
wanted him to be as like Nicky as 

ible in that way; and in the 
middle of it all; while I was draw- 
ing breath in my description, the 
man quietly asked me to marry 
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him. I thought I should have 
fallen off my. pony with the ti 
prise. I pe hfen to repea' 
words, and he said, ‘Yeu T T ~ 
asking you to marry me; but 
there is no reason for looking 
scared,—of course—you need not 
do it unless you like.’” 

“And you refused him?” mur- 
mured Agnes, 
“Agnes!” cried Lady Baby, 
stopping short in her walk, and 
turning a pair of indignant blue 

es upon her sister,—‘“ refused 
him? What else could I possibly 
have done? A man who only 
cares for horses on pictures and 
bas-reliefs, what possible bond of 
sympathy could exist between us ? 
Surely, Agnes, you must be for- 
getting.” 
“Yes, to be sure,” said Agnes, 
doubtfully ; “ but Nicky was say- 
ing the other da 

“ What was Ni icky saying?” 


“That—that many girls would 


give a good deal for the chance of 
marrying Sir Peter.” 

“Nicky didn’t know what he 
was talking about; Nicky shouldn’t 
talk, he should ‘only ride ; and 
besides, he undervalues himself. 
Don’t you remember my always 
saying that nothing but a second 
Nicky would do for me? Don’t 
you remember my saying that, 
Agnes?” and Lady Baby’s riding- 
whip impatiently tapped her boot. 

es hastened to remember. 
“Yes, yes, Frances, I know; and 
of course, none of us ever thought 
of your marrying Sir Peter unless 
you cared for him.” 

“ Cared for him!” echoed Lady 
_ Baby, with a rather hysterical 
laugh ; “as if that was the sort of 
man I was likely to care for! And 
you know quite well that it isn’t the 
riding alone—ther® are thousands 
of other things, He doesn’t know 
anything about breech - loaders or 
matchloeks, and he takes snipe 
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for woodcock, and for 
grouse; yes, and don’t be- 
lieve he had ever heard the word 
‘covert-shooting’ before he came 
here, and he calls moors ‘pretty 
bits of colour’; and the other day, 
when we were walking across the 
heather—I wish you had seen him, 
Agnes—he kept looking down in 
a distressed way at his feet, and 
at last he asked papa why he did 
not keep the grass better cut in 
these places, You should have 
seen papa’s face! And this is the 
man who asks me to marry him ! 
Agnes, it is dreadful |” 

“ But, Baby dear, don’t excite 
yourself,” said Agnes, who could 
not help recognising that perhaps 
it was not so very dreadful after 
all; “since you have refused him, 
it is all right now.” 

_ “Qh yes, of course, now it is all 
right ;” and stopping beside her 
sister, Lady Baby flung herself on 
her knees, and put down her head 
on Agnes’s lap. She was in the 
habit of flinging herself down in 
this way occasionally, when she 
was particularly in want of being 
agreed with and petted. Agnes 
was 80 good at agreeing, and there 
was something aad and solid about 
her personality which made it 
pleasant to use her as a pillow. 
And she liked being used as a 
pillow, perhaps because it was her 
vocation in life. She had a well- 
stuffed pillow’s properly regulated 
softness, and not much more than 
a pillow’s emotions, If there were 
not a fair supply of some such 
comfortable cushions as Agnes to 
pad the walls of human society, 
and to be leant upon and fallen 
upon, and punched and pinched 
ad libitum, then a good many more 
of us would dash out our brains 
and scratch our nails bloody against 
the walls of this great closed mad- 
house which we call the world. 


Agnes put a large, white hand 
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down tenderly upon Lady Baby’s 
untidy head. She had no children 
of her own, and her younger sister 
came in for a large share in the 
big fund of her unclaimed mother- 
ly affection. 

Baby,” she said in alarm, “ you 
are crying!” 

“ No, lam not crying ; and why 
shouldn’t I cry when it is all so 
provoking? I wish we had never 
made friends with Sir Peter. The 
old rules were quite right after all, 
and no ever comes of Border- 
ers ing friends; and I told 
him so, too, or something very like 
it. For although I distinctly said 
no, very distinctly indeed, some- 
how he didn’t seem to take it quite 
seriously, and that made me so 
angry that I think I lost my head 
a little, and I told him that if I 
had known it would come to this, 
I would have walked home through 
the rain from Nolesworth that day, 
rather than have put foot within 
his house,” 

“Oh, Frances, that was rather 
cruel! How did he take it?” 

Lady Baby suddenly sprang to 
her feet. ‘Good heavens, Agnes! 
it has only just struck me. I don’t 
know how he took it. I didn’t 
wait to see him take it, for I was 
so irritated by that time that I 

just turned Zet’s head and galloped 

away, and I quite forgot how he 

was to get home by himself, and 

Ajax was rather skittish to-day. 

Oh, Agnes, I wonder if he can 
him ?” 

“ Tiere is Nicky,” said Agnes, in 


tween her fingers an object that 


looked very much like an ordinary try,” said the young man, wi 


CHAPTER 1X.—THE “ DOWSING- ROD.” 








great relief. “Baby, I su 
Nicky may know ?” is ee 

“Yes, yes, anything you like; 
but ask him whether he has seen 
Sir Peter.” 

“T’ve seen him,” said Nicky, 
sulkily; “he’s right enough.” 

* And, Nicky, Frances has just 
refused him.” 

“Then Frances has done a 
deuced stupid thing,” said Nicky, 


savagely. 

“ What, Nicky! you too? even 
you?” cried Lady Baby, aghast. 
* What.do you mean ?” 

“T mean that Wyndhurst has 
thirty thousand a-year,” said Nicky, 
doggedly, “that’s what I mean, and 
not a bad thing to mean either.” 

Lady Baby cast upon her ideal 
brother-in-law one long look of the 
blankest consternation, and -then 
abruptly left the room. 

Though his own Agnes had 
married him for his sweet and 
penniless self alone, Nicky Oraig- 
toun was acutely awake to the 
value of. money, and had more 
than once reflected that a wealthy 
brother-in-law would be an un- 
commonly valuable acquisition, 
and probably a more tractable 
article than even a wealthy father- 
in-law. In his opinion Sir Peter 
was a muff; but for all that, Lady 
Baby had done a deuced stupid 
thing in refusing him. And since 
Nicky thought so, of course Agnes 
had no choice but to think so too. 
She began to take this view of the 
matter into more serious con- 
sideration. 








“ Why, ‘tis the rarest argument of wonder that hath shot out in our latter times!” . 


“ What is it?” asked Maud, in dead twig. 
deep perplexity, turning over be- really can’t guess.” 


“Lord Germaine, I 


“T am quite sure you can it pes 
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ly, upon 


ing you 


oddly, yet not unbecomi 
him. ‘ You can do an 
try to do.” 

Germaine was a big young man, 
—very big and very young ; a good 
deal bigger than his five-feet-eleven, 
and a good deal younger than his 
twenty-two years. With his obstin- 
ately curly hair, lying in silky, gold 
rings on his head, his wide-open 
eyes of an infantine blue, his 
large unformed hands, still bearing 
the traces of dimples about the 
knuckles, he looked like the rough 
outline-sketch of a giant—a sketch 
which nature might perhaps by- 
and-by fill in to a very fine picture, 
but which was as yet nothing more 
than a sketch. In his face Ger- 
maine had a little of each of his 
three sisters ; when he stared, he 
was like Agnes; when he smiled, 
he was like Lady Baby ; and when 
the corners of his mouth went 
down, as they were apt to do on 
occasion, he looked like an en- 
larged copy of Catherine. 

“Tt certainly is not a riding- 
whip,” said Maud, still examining 
the enigmatica] twig, which was 
forked at one end, and had evi- 
dently at some remote time been 
eut from either a hazel or a white- 
thorn bush, It was.in the course 
of the tidying process in the library 
that a bundle of these mysterious 
dry twigs had come to light at the 
back of a drawer. “I don’t sup- 
pose it is a wizard’s wand ; really 
it seems to be just what I called 
it, a common stick Lord Ger- 
maine, I give up.” 

“Well, it is a common stick, if 
you like, and yet it isn’t a com- 
mon stick. It’s a divining-rod,; 
you know ; they call it a ‘dow- 
sing ’-rod down there.” 

“ A divining-rod! And are the 
people ‘down there’ (which I 
Suppose means (Gullyscoombe) ac- 
tually benighted enough to cling to 
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such a piece of decayed supersti- 
tion as a divining-rod?”.~ 

“'Decayed superstition!” re- 
peated Germaine, tearing open his 
eyes @ little wider, just as though 
) ae were not big enough already. 

‘Yes, which means foolish be- 
lief, or absurd delusion.” Maud 
had long ere this discovered that 
the plainer words she used, the 
better did she get on with this 
young man, “I thought that the 
very word ‘ divining-rod’ was ban- 
ished from the vocabulary of all 
but the most gullible of rustics.” 

“Then you think it is wrong to 
believe in divining-rods ¢” 

“T think it is worse than wrong; 
I think it is silly.” This answer 
seemed to trouble Germaine greatly. 
“ Worse than wrong!” he began. 
How can anything " 

But Maud broke in with an 
impatient laugh. ‘“ Why, you look 
almost as though you were a secret 
worshipper of the ‘dowsing-rod’ 
yourself !” 

Germaine, in genuine misery, 
balanced himself heavily on one 
foot, and then on the other. It 
was great agony to him to brand 
himself in Miss Epperton’s eyes as 
a “gullible rustic”; but it would 
have been greater agony to render 
himself guilty of even an indirect 
evasion of the truth. “I—I—yes, 
I always did think there was 
something in it,” he stammered, 
blushing like a schoolgirl, as he 
plunged resolutely through his 
confession, but bravely keeping 
himself from devoting his gaze to 
his shooting-boots, as he was se- 
cretly yearning to do. 

“But it is quite an exploded 
theory,” said Maud, speaking with 
that forbearing patience which gen- 
erally answers best in the treat- 
ment of unreasonable children. 

“TI don’t quite know what that 
means, but I know that every one 
swears by it down there ; and even 
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Captain John, who is awfully clever 
about mines, won’t say that he 
thinks it’s nonsense.” 

“Won't he? Well, that lowers 
Captain John very considerably in 
my estimation, What's the way 
to get hold of the thing? There 
is an orthodox way, I suppose; 
and if you miss it by a hair’s- 
breadth, your failure is of course 
put down to your having had your 
little finger where your forefinger 
should have been, or to having 
blinked your eyes or dared to 
draw a breath just at the wrong 
moment ; so it is quite impossible 
that the rod should be to blame. 
Is this the way?” 

It was not the way, however, 
for the forked ends were the ones 
to be held, as Germaine explained ; 
and the searcher for hidden metals 
was to rest his two hands against 
his sides, keeping the rod before 
him at a given angle—very diff- 
cult to hit off, and almost impos- 
sible to maintain when once hit 
off. And Maud, though she did 
not believe in the divining-rod, 
had no objection at all to going 
through the amusing farce under 
Germaine’s directions. 

“ Well, it is very clear that we 
have either not got. ‘the virtue,’ 
or else that there is no gold hidden 
under this carpet,” she said at the 
end of ten minutes, during which 
they had both been gravely pacing 
the floor in the prescribed attitude. 
“ My rod has not got an idea in its 
head. How is yours getting on?” 

“T have broken it into three 
pieces,” said Germaine, ruefully ; 
‘*but I suppose that’s my own 
fault. Somebody once said that 
my fingers were all thumbs,” 

“Well, in this case I should 
absolve your fingers. 1 had to 
handle my own stick just as though 
it were made of spun glass If 
you do go in for ‘ dowsing-rods,’ 
I should advise keeping some 
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rather less brittle specimens in | 
stock.” 

“ But they are not mere s 
mens, you see,” explained Ger- 
maine; “these rods are rather 
mixed up with the diamond story, 
They told you about the diamonds, 
didn’t they ? and about that villain 
Ohristopher Swan? Well, on the 
day after the robbery, when they 
searched his room, they didn’t find 
the diamonds, of course, but the 
found these rods. Swan had al- 
ways had the name of being a first- 
rate hand at the dowsing-rod, and 
at any rate he knew more about 
the minerals on the estate than 
even Oaptain John himself. And 
somehow it seems that not long 
before he disappeared, the 
had got about that he had hit 
upon a new copper-vein somewhere 
about Gullyscoombe.” 

“Which one of these very rods 
was sup to have pointed 
out?” suggested Maud, derisively. 

“Yes, exactly; and as they 
didn’t know which was which——” 

“T see; and as it would have 
been an enormous pity to risk the 
chance of lightly casting aside so 
valuable a relic, it was thought 
safer to preserve the whole bundle; 
is that so?” 

“That is just how it was; you 
put it so much better than I could. 
It was Captain John himself who 
brought the rods to my father, and 
my father kept them as a curi- . 
osity. I don’t know whether he 
believed in the rods, but I know 
that he believed in Swan’s copper.” 

Maud had once or twice before 
this heard a casual reference to 
“Swan’s copper.” At first she 
had understood it to be one of 
the working mines, but had after- 
wards found out that this desig- 
nation was applied to a copper- 
vein whose existence was rather 
hazily believed in, but the site of 
which had never been properly 
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explored, apparently for no other 
reason than that the “ Bluebells” 


were sending up metal enough for 
the market demand-—the average 
price of copper in those years not 
peing such as to make it partic- 
ularly advisable to face all the 
risks of an additional enterprise. 

“ And do you believe in Swan’s 
copper?” asked Maud. 

“Yes, Ido. Swan was always 
pottering about the place; there 
is no reason why he shouldn’t 
have spotted a vein. And he al- 
ways was full of mysteries and 
secrets. Uncle Ronald used to 
call him the ‘sly and sleekit un.’” 

“ And does it not strike you as 
much more likely that the ‘sly 
and sleekit one’ should have 
chanced upon this hidden treasure 
while pottering about the place, 
rather than insist on giving the 
merit to this little bit of twig?” 

“1 suppose it is more likely,” 
said Germaine, humbly; “it is 
sure to be if you say so.” 

And then for a minute the in- 
fatuated youth struggled hard to 
get together something appropri- 
ate about there being other sorts 
of treasures, infinitely more pre- 
cious than copper or tin, or even 
silver and gold, and which could 
only be pointed out by quite 
another sort of divining-rod. He 
had a dim notion that the materi- 
als for turning a neat compliment 
were there, but by no manner of 
means could he get them into 
shape, and after a moment of pain- 
ful indecision was reduced to say- 
ing with a sigh, “ Nobody ever put 
it in that light to me before; but 
then I don’t suppose that many 
people in the world know as many 
things as you do, or are as clever 
as you are.” 

“No, I don’t suppose so either,” 
said Maud, drily; “at any rate, 
I am pretty sure that very few 
people have had such good cause 
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to: practise their, wits as I have 
had, and it is practice that makes 
perfect, you know.” 

“Is it? Then what alot of prac- 
tice you must have had in—in 
being kind to people. Nobody 
ever was so kind to me as you 
are, and nobody has ever had such 
a lot of patience with me. I 
know I’m dull, I know I’m slow, 
I know I can’t talk, and yet you 
let me talk to you as much as I 
like!” cried Germaine, getting a 
little mixed, 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Maud, 
with a slight contraction of her 
lips, “that is because I have no 
one else to talk to?” 

“You might have the whole 
world to talk to, if you chose ; and 
yet you never tell me that I bore 
you, and you never tell me that 
I’m in the way 

“If you knock over that ink- 
stand, i will most decidedly tell 
you that you are in the way,”—and 
she sharply drew back the hand 
towards which Germaine had made 
a sudden vigorous lunge across the 
table. “There, I told you so; it 
is over!” 

“T am the most confounded fool 
in Ohristendom,” stammered Ger- 
maine, plunged back all at once 
into his native bashfulness, from 
which his ardour had for a moment 
lifted him. “Is it on your dress? 
Oh, it’s only on the carpet. How 
good you are about it! I wish re 
would scold me. I suppose I had 
better not try to do anything to 
it; hadn't I better tell somebody 
to wipe it up?” And, covered 
with blushes, Germaine left the 
presence of his siren, and thun- 
dered down the staircase to bury 
his confusion in the smoking-room. 

Maud likewise sought a retired 
spot. She had upset no inkstand, 
and yet she was fully as confused 
as was Germaine. 

“In my grasp,” she murmured, 
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“in my grasp already. He will 
speak any day 1 choose; but it 
is too early. Am I not quite 
satisfied ? 
still—_—_” 

Perhaps it was the very ease of 
the conquest that faintly marred 
her satisfaction. She had entered 
on this campaign, as she had 
entered on many others, with 
thought and circumspection, with 
prudence and wile. She had be- 
gun by mustering her forces and 
sharpening her weapons, and had 
looked her victim all over, intent, 
as it were, on giving “the local 
wound a name.” But see—there, 
before even the point had been 
fixed, or her position adopted, the 
victim had shown that he was 
stricken already, and stricken 
mortally. There was no object 
in threatening one who was so 
ready to die, and no zest in con- 
vincing one who was more than 
half convinced. 

This attitude was something new 
fo Maud, and it disconcerted her. 
She was used to owing her vic- 
tories quite as much to her wit 
as to her beauty; but here it 
seemed that wit was superfluous, 
and that coquetry was almost too 
effective to be safe. Experienced 
though she was, it almost took her 
breath away to see how the most 
careless motion of her white hand 
could command the staying or 
going, the delight or misery, of 
this young, blunt- spoken, blue- 
eyed giant, or to mark how he 
trembled and coloured, and yet in 
the midst of his bashfulness grew 
so daring, when she attempted to 
practise upon him one of her 
famous long glances. With this 
special type of glance— it con- 
sisted in a peculiarly slow unveil- 


I suppose I am,—but 


ing of the eyes—Maud had slain’ 
In the circle of ° 


many victims. 
Miss Epperton’s acquaintances it 
was known as “ the eyelash trick,” 
or sometimes as “the Epperton 
glance.’ It had been imitated, of 
course, but generally with little 
success. In this case, after a few 
attempts, Maud had given up 


using it, for it worked too alarm- 


ingly well. 

“Tf only he would not put such 
absolute faith in every word I 
say,” she sighed, as with restless 
steps she paced the room. “No 
one has ever before sq blindly be- 
lieved in me. I am not accus- 
tomed to it. It makes me feel— 
I don’t know what it makes me 
feel, —it puts me out. I don’t 
like his eyes ; they are too big and 
blue and honest—a great deal too 
honest. I cannot stand being 
trusted to this terrible degree. 
Credulous young fool! It is a 
shame to deceive children of that 
age. I have a great mind to 
throw up the whole game and go 
back to Brackton.” 

She dropped into a chair, and 
began nervously twining the brace- 
let on her wrist. In the next 
minute she burst out laughing. 
“What? was it I who said that? 
Go back to Brackton? What for? 
To be asked by my affectionate 
aunt for how long I have come? 
And why? Because, forsooth, I 
have succeeded too well in Scot- 
land, and have become too scrupu- 
lous to accept acoronet. I declare 
I have got a fit of the virtues. 
Steady, Maud, steady! No ex- 
citement, no passion, no impulses ; 
I thought we had done with all 
that long ago. When once I am 
Lady Germaine, perhaps I can 
afford to keep a temper again.” 
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MINICOY’ THE ISLAND OF WOMEN. 


An unbroken strip of dazzlingly 
white sandy beach, fading out of 
sight in the dim distances north 
and south, —a background of dark- 
green palms fringing the beach, 
and contrasting vividly with the 
sandy shore,—a few red-tiled or 
thatched houses peeping sparingly 
out from amid the dark green foli- 
age,—a whitewashed circular light- 
house tower, reaching above the 
tall tops of the feathery fringe of 
palm foliage,—low flat-topped pla- 
teau-like hills, rising inland beyond 
the palm-tree screen,—one of them 
more advanced in pgasition than 
the others, crowned with feathery 
casuarina trees, and studded with 
low red-tiled, yellow-washed, prim- 
looking buildings, betokening the 
presence of that world wide police- 
man, the. British soldier,—other 
hills of the same kind, lying far- 
ther back from the beach, but 
crowned with the same graceful 
Australian tree, the sacred tree of 
the English, as the natives here- 
abouts regard it, marking the pres- 
ence, though unseen, of other Euro- 
pean houses rising on the hill-tops 
to woo the grateful sea - breeze 
which is whistling through the 
rigging of our ship,—in the far- 
ther distance loftier hills, grass and 
forest -clad,—and_ towering above 
them all, some twenty miles inland, 
the Camel’s Hump, highest of a 
line of rugged forest-clothed moun- 
tains, hemming in an outlying 
mountain buttress of the Western 
Ghats, with peaks rising to near 
8000 feet above sea-level ;—the 
scene above, imperfectly sketched, 
gentle reader, is the capital of 
Malabar, the ancient town of Cali- 
cut, and its surroundings, as viewed 
from the deck of one of the many 
steamers frequenting its roadstend, 


under a tropical sun slanting to- 
wards the watery horizon in the 
west 

Look to the right past the moun- 
tain buttress above sketched, and 
in the dim distance you will see a 
still higher mountainous flat-topped 
plateau, with just a peak or two, 
the rounded Nilagiri bluff, and the 
sharp - pointed nose of Mukurti, 
breaking the mountainous line of 
the western or Kundah edge of 
the famed Nilagiri plateau. 

Beyond that again to the right, 
the mountain wall is of lower eleva- 
tion, and that sugar-loaf hill marks 
the confines of the Silent Valley, 
where never human habitation now 
is reared, for the coffee indu 
has been deluged out of that re- 
mote spot, and nought but thorny 
scrub, with here and there a guava- 
tree, rapidly reverting to its wild 
state, remains to mark where the 
forest giants were laid low to give 
place to the cool. glossy, dark-green 
leaves afd brilliant scarlet berries 
of C. arabica. 

If your eyesight is good, you will 
see still farther to the mght another 
mass of mountain heights ; and in 
the still more remote distance yet 
another, indicating that remark- 
able break in the long chain of 
the Western Ghats, known as the 
Palghat Gap, through which road 
and rail run, connecting the Malay- 
flam-speaking race of Malabar 
with their Dravidian kinsmen, the 
Tamils, Telugus, and 
of the east coast of the Indian 
peninsula. 

In the immediate foreground a 
ship or two swing easily to their 
anchors, and close inshore lies a 
whole fleet of lateen sail—native 
craft, with dipping sharp noses, 
and elevated ‘sterns of a type 
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that has known no change for 
centuries. 

But where is Oalicut? you very 
justly remark. Well, a city of 
nigh 60,000 inhabitants lies com- 
fortably covered up in that dense 
palm-foliaged belt. 

Calicut, as we have already said, 
is the metropolis of Malabar, and 
Malabar reaches far and wide, em- 
bracing within its area scattered 
bits of land stretching over four 
degrees of latitude, and more than 
four of longitude. Up in those 
Ghat ranges you will find, if you 
care to go at Christmas-time, and 
seek for them, woodcocks and hoar- 
frost -covered crisp grasses, and 
bright frosty nights.. And by way 
of contrast, away out in the ocean 
behind us, lie little specks of 
Malayali-land amid 


« . . . The glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the 
world,” 


It is not, however, with the 
mountains and forests and broad 
rich belts of palm-trees on the 
mainland that we are concerned 
at the present moment. Steam is 
up to the required pressure; the 
chief engineer, in spotiess white, 
is down below jn the engine-room, 
among his grimy and perspiring 
subs, 

“Stand clear there! Give her 
a turn ahead, and then one astern, 
just to make sure that all is 
right.” 

We feel for one instant the fa- 
miliar throb,6f the screw, and ‘then 
all again is quiet, but for the-spas- 
modio rattle of a donkey-engine 
forward, hauling steadily away at 
the anchor-chain as it comes slowly 

inking in, link by link, through 
the hawser-pipe. 

* All ready below, sir.” 

“ Thank you.” 


[Fe 


The skipper and his lieutenant, 
the third officer, are on the bridge ; 
the chief is forward watching the | 
anchor weighing ; the second officer 
is aft, standing on the bulwarks of 
the quarter-deck, with his head and 
shoulders ahove the awning, watch- 
ing for a sign from the bridge 

*“ All right for’ard ?” 

“* All right, sir.” 

“ All right aft?” 

“ All right, sir.” 

“ Half speed ahead.” 

The tinkle of the bell in the 
engine-room is immediately fol- 
lowed by an answering tinkle on 
the bridge, and we are ‘off. 

“No recall signals up at the | 
lighthouse, eh?” asks the eldest of 
the party assembled on the quarter- 
deck of another, who has been ‘busy 
sweeping the horizon in all direc- 
tions with a ship’s telescope. 

“None, The port-admiral has 
even forgotten to run up good-bye 
to us.” 

“ No boats with the flag coming 
out?” 

** None.” 

With a heartfelt sigh of relief, 
as he takes up the latest novel from 
the station library, and subsides, 
with a cheroot'in his mouth, into 
a comfortable canvas-backed ship 
chair, the questioner adds—“ Then 
farewell to telegrams and tappals' 
for a fortnight, and hey for Mini- 
coy and its silken-clad dames!” 

The party assembled on the 
quarter-deck, we may tell you, 
consists ‘of the collector and some 
of the district officials of Malabar, 
outward bound on the annual trip 
to the Laccadive Islands and Mini- 
coy; and in the fore-part of the 
tight little steamer is clustered a 
motley crowd of surveyors, medical 
subordinates, clerks, belted peons, 
and half a party of that fine body 
of men, tue Malabar Reserve Por 
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lice, not a man of them under 5 
feet 8 inches in height. 

As the steamer’s bows swing 
slowly round to two points to the 
8. of S.W., we begin to realise that 
our mission lies in that direction. 
We project our course onwards 
243 miles, and there, lying solitary 
in mid-ocean, directly in the fair- 
way from Aden to Colombo, is a 
speck of an island, almost invisible 
on the chart. 

That speck on the chart is Mini- 
coy, and the district officers are on 
their way thither to visit that part 
of the wide dominions under their 
control. 

Let us follow them in their jour- 
ney to that speck of coral-limestone 
in mid-ocean, and see what is to be 
seen, and hear what is to be heard. 

“Qoral!” Did we catch the 
word correctly? ‘Coral-island !” 


Is it that we are bound for? Ah! 
what delightful memories those two 
words conjure up—memories of 
boyhood, when we read of coral- 


islands and coral-reefs in enchant- 
ing books,—memories of manhood. 
too, when coral-islands and coral- 
reefs and réef-bound lagoons were 
realities within our ken, 

Now there are at least two ways 
of inspecting a coral-reef, You 
may walk through the shallow 
water among “ the living mounds 
of coral,” as Mr Darwin did at 
Direction Island in the Cocos 
group. But that plan we do not 
recommend, Coral is sharp, and 
cuts the feet and boots—coral is 
uneven, and gives the unwary one 
a fall—coral clings tenaciously to 
the bottom, and cuts the fingers, 
—coral, in short, is a stubborn 
thing, and will not readily yield it- 
self to the investigations of the most 
eminent of wading philosophers. 
Naturally, therefore, perhaps Mr 
Darwin was in a ¢ measure 
untouched by the beautiful things 
that lay among his feet: he ad- 
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mitted, however, that it was ex- 
cusable to grow enthusiastic about 
them, while he condemned the 
“exuberant language” of other 
naturalists, who possibly took our 
plan of investigating the wonders 
of a coral-reef. So let us to our 
plan. 

We are not naturalists, except 
in a general sort of way. We 
doubt if we could at sight dis- 
tinguish a madrepore from a mille- 
pore. Porites, astreas, and mean- 
drinas occupy only waste and 
neglected spots in our cerebral 
tissue. But we have an eye for 
beauty of colouring and form ; and 
variety of type combined with 
radiant loveliness, such as are to be 
met with on a coral-reef, excites 
our admiration without any hanker- 
ing after a closer and more intimate 
knowledge of the things them- 
selves, 

Come with us then, gentle reader, 
and while our good ship is 


‘*Slipping through the summer of the 
world,” 


on her mission southwards, let us 
introduce you to a coral-reef on our 
lan. 

First of all, let us select the 
calmest and clearest day for our 
purpose,—a day when the blazing 
sun in fhe heavens looks down on 
a glassy sea.’ It will be hot of 
course; but a giant white umbrella 
will keep off the sun’s most ardent 
glances as you lie along the high- 
peaked decked-in fore- of a 
Laccadive rowing-boat. Lie flat on 
your face, let us recommend, leav- 
ing room for yourself to peer down 
comfortably over the sides of the 
boat into the watery depths below. 

The tide is near the end of the 
ebb—the water is nearly at its 
lowest on the reef. By the time 
we return the tide will be making, 
the turtle will be swarming into 
the shallow waters of the lagoon in 
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fearth of food, and after seeing the 
reef we can divert-ourselves and 
replenish our ship’s larder by cqtch- 
ing a turtle or two for soup on our 
way back. 

“Gently there with the oars! 
gently! gently ! ship the oars and 
let us drift—and now, look over 
from your point of vantage in the 
bows.” 

The first sensation is—“ Why, 
we are floating on air!” Not a 
ripple from the oars or boat serves 
to break the exquisite crystal clear- 
ness of the buoyant element. 
Every grain of sand and tiniest 
pebble can be distinguished as we 
lean over the bulwarks and try to 
touch the bottom with a cane. 
Vain endeavour! Why the water 


is still ten feet in depth if it is an 
inch, and the cane foreshortened in 
the limpid water attests-the depth 
which lies below. 

The floor of the lagoon is car- 
peted with the most exquisite 


colours. Here a stag’s-horn coral 
throws up_its many grey branches, 
each tipped with the brightest of 
bright blue. There, nestling down 
among its taller brethren, is a tuft 
‘of bloom that might almost be a 
tuft of heather in its brilliant 
autumn colouring. Near it is a 
“ leech,” as the natives hereabouts 
call it—a harmless creature, jet- 
black in colour, and from a foot to 
fifteen inches long. If you touch 
it, it will exude a liquor which 
will stain your fingers red: John 
Chinaman holds it in high esteem 
for thé concoction of soups, and 
as holothuria or béche de mer it is 
an extensive article of commerce. 
Here again is a thick stem support- 
ing a flattened arborescent type of 
polypifer, each of its innumerable 
branches occupied by countless 
hosts of coral insects,.and all of 
them in purple robes. 

Now for a stroke or two of the 
oars, and we shoot into a shallower 
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pasin, protected by ramparts of 
broken coral from the rough swell 
of the sea Why, we are floating 
in the air above the loveliest car- 
pet of flowers! Vision; of sunny 
Himalayan slopes, from which the 
snow-wreaths have just melted 
away under the genial warmth of 
early summer, leaving behind them 
a robe of exquisite sweet-scented 
flowers, involuntarily obtrude them- 
selves upon the mind. There, 
every step seemed to be a desecra- 
tion of God’s fairest-creations, for 
at every footfall we crushed wild 
hyacinths and other lovely flowers 
into the dust; here, however, we 
ride buoyantly above the blaze of 
colour, and can admire without in- 
juring others of God’s fairest gifts. 

As the scare of our boat’s ap- 
proach dies off, we see that the 
water is teeming with life A . 
tiny hog-nosed fish comes cautious- 
ly out of its retreat among the 
living coral-branches and watches 
us till reassured that all is safe ; 
then, with a whisk of his tail he 
darts at some minute crustacean 
on the coral-rock, over which he 
hovers for a second with his fins— 
we had almost said his wings—in 
rapid motion ere he pounces on 
his prey. Hanging over the spot, 
we can see his jaws move as that 
crustacean is being reduced to 
pulp; then, with a flick of his 
tail, he is off like a humming-bird. 
Now a host of tiny whitebait sud 
denly flash into view, swimming 
out and in among the variegated 
rocks at the bottom. They are 
red, they are black, they are 
striped, and green, and yellow, 
and white, and purple, and blue in 


-all shades. The diversity of colour 


is perfectly marvellous. The rays 
of the sun, peering through eye- 
holes in the coral-rock, seem to 
break into a hundred rainbow col- 
ours, and stamp themselves on the 
fish sheltering beneath, 
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Gradually, and without disturb- 
ing the water, we have drifted 
into a still shallower basin, and 
are now on the reef itself. The 
water is but a few inches deep. 
Crabs of strange forms shelter 
themselves in the many sinuosities 
of the broken coral fragments 
which strew the reef. We lift a 
piece of it, and out runs in alarm 
a bloodthirsty-looking hirsute crus- 
tacean on to our hand. Ugh! 
with a splash he and his house are 
dropped into the water, and our 
blood runs cold with visions of 
tarantulas and other such horrors. 
That wavy yellow-and-black soft- 
looking substance conceals the shell 
of a chama. Be careful about 
putting your fingers into its open 
mouth, for its strong stony jaws 
will close upon them with the 
power of a vice. Here is bright- 
green wavy sea-weed, and clinging 
to and feeding on it are hosts of 
cowrie-shells of a creamy greenish- 
yellow, still used as money in some 
parts of the East. The fish spreads 
a membranous envelope over the 
back of its shell, and slowly with- 
draws it when disturbed. There, 
too, are other cypreeas, which 
slowly disclose their spotted beau- 
ties to view as we lift them from 
their soft couches among the shel. 
tering sea weed. 

But how shall we describe the 
wealth of the molluse world which 
meets us in our researches in the 
treasury of a coral-reef at low 
tide? Let us land on this shell- 
strewn spit of sand. 

Why, the whole place is alive! 
Can it be that the molluscs we 
have just been visiting in their 
quiet homes among the sea-weed 
have taken to walks abroad, and on 
dry land, too, in their leisure mo- 
ments? For as we jump ashore, 
numberless shells of all shapes and 
sizes start suddenly into life on 
the beach, and run aside to give 
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us place, Legs they must have, w 
go that pace over the uneven shore. 
There goes aturritella/ We shall 
be safe in handling him by reason 
of the spiral pyramid which those 
legs —iegs they must be -carry 
upon their back. Moreover, he 
makes comparatively bad time in 
getting out of our way, for a turri- 
tela is an unwieldy thing for. legs 
to carry over an uneven shore. 
We lift him up gingerly with 
thumb and forefinger to look for 
those legs, and the secret is out. 
Of legs we can see nothing, but 
closely fitted into the opening of 
the shell, as if originally made for 
the place, we discover the brilliant 
scarlet and white mandibles of a 
hermit-crab. 

These, then, were crabs that 
were in such a hurry to get out 
of our way,—crabs, certainly, and 
of considerable size, too, some of 
them ; some babies among them, 
only big enough to fit the smallest 
whelk ; others large enough to fill 
with their mandibles the opening 
in a marbled turbo, largest of its 
species, 

But why call these gentlemen 
hermits? So far as we can judge, 
they are the most gregarious of 
their kind. Of their battles to 
secure a coveted tenement we 
could tell some stories; and their 
wars and loves and hates would 
fill 

Ugh ! a sharp nip on the thumb 
from the fighting mandibles of a 
big hermit-crab is a thing not to 
be easily forgotten! He inter- 
rupted us in our discourse, and 
shall suffer for it. But how are 
we to get at him! It is not an 
easy thing to coax a hermit out of 
his shell. Pull him out? Oh. 
no! He would allow us to tear 
him limb from limb rather than 
quit his domicile. We are humane, 
and only want to frighten him a. 
bit, as well as to inspect his inte- 

) 
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rior structure and economy. The 
end of a lighted cheroot deftly ap- 
plied to the apex and sides of his 
calcareous tenement will make him 
uncomfortably hot without hurt- 
ing. Look out for your fingers 
while you are about it, else the 
fighting mandibles will again close 
sharply and painfully on thumb 
or finger. His shell becomes hot, 
and our friend becomes restless. 
It becomes hotter ; frantic are now 
his efforts to reach the enemy’s 
thumb and fingers; but they are 
of no avail. “This really can- 
not be borne a moment longe- ;” 
and, suiting the action to the 
words, out he comes with a flop. 
A sorry and a despicable object 
he looks, as every one too lazy to 
build a house for himself ought 
to look—a miserable soft body, 
covered only with skin ending in 
a prehensile pointed sort of a tail, 
one pair of huge fighting mandibles, 
and legs. These make the sum 
total of our hermit’s parts. More- 
over, he is evidently ashamed of 
himself, for he tucks his body 
under his legs till it is nearly out 
of sight—a wretched and miserable 
object. Now let us give him back 
‘ his shell, In a very gingerly and 
careful manner he examines it, till 
satisfied that the abnormal heat 
has departed, then with a back- 
ward step or two, and a ludicrous 
sort of a jump, his prehensile 
hinder end is again safely en- 
sconced in its secure retreat, and 
the brilliant scarlet and white 
mandibles are again ready to do 
battle with all comers. 

The tide has been making fast 
while we have been trifling with 
the hermits, so let us to boat once 
more, and this time take a seat at 
the stern, for now we have other 
work in hand. 

Kutti Ali, a spare but sinewy 
boatman of middle age, takes our 
post on the high-peaked, decked-in 
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bows, and standing up, shades his 
eyes with his hand, and looks 
abroad. He is intent on action, 
for as he looks he tightly girds his 
loins, after stowing away securely 
in a corner of the boat his small 
packet of betel-leaf, areca nut, 
tobacco, and lime, and a bright- 
coloured handkerchief, of which he 
is very proud. His skull-cap, too 
(for is not he a true follower of the 
prophet of Mecca’), is laid aside, 
and all superfluous clothing with 
it, and he stands before us with 
loins girt, looking, in his bronzed 
and sinewy strength, a perfect 
athlete, ready for action. 

A word or two from him puts 
spirit into our boatmen, who 
quicken up into a short, sharp, 
steady stroke, and an_ excited 
quiver runs through us all, for our 
game is in sight. Where? We 
look intently in the direction in 
which our boat is heading, but can 
discern nothing. The water is 
deep, ten, twelve, fifteen feet or 
more, but the bottom is of pure 
white coral sand, illuminated by 
the blazing sun overhead. Patches 
of living coral cf a darker shade 
are strewn here and there about 
the lagoon, and it is for one of 
these that we are evidently now 
heading, though it is still one hun- 
dred yardsaway. Kutti Ali, from 
his point of .vantage in the bows, 
has seen a small dark shadow pass 
into that clump of rock ; he has 
been watching intently since, and 
that shadow has not passed beyond 
the clump in any direction. Ata 
word from the look-out, our boat- 
men slow down as we approach 
the dark patch. Can Kutti Ali 
have been mistaken as to that 
shadow? For we reach the place, 
some ten or twelve yards in diam- 
eter, and still nothing appears. 
The boat has almost stopped, the 
oars are still, and we are just be- 
ginning to peer down into the 
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clear depths, when, with a flash, 
something suddenly springs into 
active life down below. The 
rogue! he has found safety in the 
dark shades of a living coral-patch 
before in his lifetime, else he would 
not have lain so still, to be started 
at last almost like a hare from its 
form. 

Out into the ciear sunny depths 
overlying the coral-sand he flashes. 
We catch a sight of him for an in- 
stant as he shoots away; but now 
it is all eyes in the boat to get her 
round, for he has taken us at a 
disadvantage, and is off on our port 
quarter. Even Kutti Ali, still 
standing in the bows, helps in 
getting the boat round, using 
for this purpose a long bamboo 
pole, laid ready to his hand, but 
without taking his eye for an 
instant off that quickly fleeting 
shadow under water. The boat is 
round at last, but with all our 
haste that fleeting shadow has 
gained seventy yards on us or 
more in the interval, and is mak- 
ing for a much larger patch of 
rocks lying close to the reef and 
the deep sea beyond. If he gains 
that patch, we shall in all proba- 
bility lose him, for he will gain the 
reef and reach the sea while we are 
looking for him. That patch of 
rocks he must not be permitted to 
reach. 

As the boat’s head comes straight, 
six pairs of lusty arms settle down 
to get us to that patch of rock be- 
fore that swiftly fleeting shadow 
can reach it. “ Valli — valli— 
oraka valli, kuttiyalé!!” (Pull— 
pull— pull strong, O my chil- 
dren!!) shouts Kutti Ali ea- 
citedly, capering about on the 
fore-deck, brandishing aloft his 
long bamboo pole the while. We 
are gaining undoubtedly, but half 
the distance is done, and still the 
shadow flcets steadily ahead of us. 
«\ quarter of the distance only now 
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remains, and the flying shadow is 
still ahead, though distinctly vis- - 
ible now. Oan he keep it up and 
do the best time on record in the 
turtle world? I believe he would 
have escaped, only that knowing 
fellow in the bows is up to tricks, 
With the stump-end of his bamboo 
pole he suddenly brings a resound- 
ing thump down on the hollow 
deck planks of the boat, and as the 
sound reaches below the turtle: 
shoots quickly forward, for a few 
yards distancing us, but as quickly 
comes back as soon as the increas- 
ed effort dies away. Another 
thump, another spurt, and the pace 
is evidently beginning to tell. 
Those spasmodic efforts have tend- 
ed to exhaust the stock of air in 
the turtle’s wind-bag. Next in- 
stant he for the first time leaves 
the bottom, close to which he has 
been all along racing, comes sud- 
denly to the surface with out- 
stretched head and neck, springs 
nearly clear out of the water to 
take breath, and again dives. 

As we race alongside of him, he 
sheers off from his original line— 
that coveted patch of rock and 
safety are never to be reached 
again. Kutti Ali again induces 
him to further efforts, which end 
in further exhaustion, and all the 
while he is being headed away from 
the big rocky patches near the 
reef. : 

The boatimen, all breathless, per- 
spiring, and excited, ease olf a 
little, and having got our quarry 
to a safe distance, now take up his 
line directly. As we near him, 
however, he suddenly doubles and 
shoots oif to the side, thereby gain- 
ing twenty yards or so before the 
boat can be brought round. Again 
we approach, again he turns, this 
time diving right under the boat, 
and racing away by the stern, thus 
gaining ground oncv more. 

But we can sce as he passes 
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astern that his flippers are begin- 
iting to flag, and are working con- 
vulsively. 

Round comes the boat, the men 
quicken up, and quickly overhaul 
him on the starboard bow. 

Now comes the time for the man 
in the bows to display his skill. 
Watch him as he poises himself 
preparatory to his spring — fists 
clenched, arms bent at the elbows, 
and pressed closely to the sides, 
Watching his chance, he swings 
his body slowly back, poising it on 
his left leg, and as the boat, still 
going at racing pace, reaches along- 
side within a yard or two of the 
turtle, he springs clear into the 
air over the starboard bow, and 
turning face towards us in the air 
as he springs, disappears feet down- 
wards into the water, a yard or 
two ahead of the turtle. As the 
Loat shoots rapidly past the spot, 
we see for an instant in the troubled 
water a confused jumble of legs 
and feet and arms and flippers. 
But our quarry has evidently been 
hunted before, for as the boatman 
touched the water he turned sud- 
denly, and just in time to evade 
the fatal grasp of the flippers. 
Turning back under the boat, he 
again puts his old game in practice, 
and in the excitement of the mo- 
ment our steersman springs head- 
foremost into the water to inter- 
cept him, and fails. 

Two men in the water to be 
picked up, besides sundry things, 
which in the hurry and excitement 
of the moment have gone over- 
board on voyages on their own 
account, give our quarry abundant 
time to make tracks ; but he can- 
not now go the pace he did. The 
men are picked up, the floating 
. things too, the boat is turned round, 
and again we are off in pursuit, 

Quickly overtaking him once 
more on the port bow, Kutti Ali 
this time vows to have him. 
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Again the spring in air, again 
the quick face-turn towards his 
antagonist, again the confused 
jumble of feet and legs and arms 
and flippers down below, and once 
more the old dodge of doubling 
sharp back,— but our quarry’s 
movements are not now so nimble 
as they were. A hind-flipper comes 
within reach of Kutti Ali’s vice- 
like grip, and is held fast by the 
one hand, while, reaching forward 
with the other, a fore-flipper is 
also grasped high up. The race 
is over ; our prey is captured, 

As man and turtle rise quickly 
to the surface, another boatman— 
they are all amphibious — jumps 
overhead to assist the laughing, 
breathless, but exultant diver. 
The turtle is turned on his back 
in the water, puffs out his chin, 
draws a long wheezing breath 
through his horny beak and nos- 
trils, struggles for an instant with 
his captors, and then submissively 
yields to fate. 

One gunwale of the boat is 
gently inclined downwards, hands 
in the boat help those in the water, 
and with a heave and a shout, 
and much laughter and excited 
talk, our quarry is pulled into the 
boat, and slides on his back into 
the bottom beneath the stretchers, 
smartly slapping his yellow-and- 
green oozy stomach the while with 
his horny flippers. 

This was a smart race, for our 
quarry was young and vigorous. 
The full-sized lusty fellows—we 
once caught one in this way that 
weighed 350 lb, avoirdupois, the 
shell measuring 3 feet 8 inches in 
length by 3 feet 4 inches in 
breadth—do not, as a rule, show 
so much sport. Their dimensions 
are aldermanic, and their wheezy 
breath, as in the vase of portly 
middle-aged bipeds, is scanty and 
soon exhausted. They arv more 
easily overtaken and caught, but 
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not so easily brought to the rurface 
or, hoisted into the boat. Some- 
times two divers go down below to 
bring them to the surface. one of 
whom passes his hand warily —for 
that powerful horny beak can nip 
off a finger or two with the great- 
est ease—over the neck and head, 
and plants a thumb and fore- 
finger in each eye of the turtle. 
Thus blinded, the turtle, it is 
said, rises to the surface at once. 
Turned on Ifis back, and his head 
released from chancery, the fight 
then recommences— a second, a 
third, sometimes a fourth, boat- 
man jumps into the water and lays 
hold each of a flipper, amid much 
laughter and excitement and 
splashing, Tired out at last, all 
hands are turned on to the task of 
hoisting the turtle into the boat, 
and not unfrequently the boat cap- 
sizes and fills. Crew, turtles, and 
all are launched into the water, 
and a scene of boisterous mirth 
and excitement follows, till the 
boat is righted and baled out, and 
all the missing things recovered, 
including as many as possible of 
the turtles thus restored unex- 
pectedly to their native element. 

We could tell you of other 
sources of sport and amusement 
furnished by these brilliant lagoons 
—of fish and turtle spearing by 
torchlight—of hoats being dragged 
about by gigantic skates and 
sharks, which occasionally find 
their way across the barrier reefs 
into tho quict lagoons, and of 
many other things ; but it is time 
to return to the good ship, which 
has all this time been steadily 
ploughing her way towards that 
speck in mid-ocean with which we 
are chiefly concerned. 

The skipper and his officers 
have been busy at night with their 
sextants shooting stars to deter 
mine the ship’s exact position ; for 
a little dot of an island only a mile 
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or two wide lying solitary in mid- 
ocean, and showing, palms and all, 
not 100 feet above the water, is 
an easy thing to miss. As day 
breaks we should, according to 
the ship’s reckoning, have the 
island dead ahead and within 
sight. As yet, however, the las- 
car on watch on the foreyard-arm 
makes no sign, We strain our 
eyes and sweep the horizon with 
our telescopes, but it is of no avail 
—not a speck of land is visible 
anywhere, It is the chief officer’s 
watch, and he is on the bridge, 
binoculars in hand, steadily gazing 
ahead, The skipper turns out of 
his snug cabin on the upper deck, 
and goes up to the bridge too. 
He is clad in the airiest of sleeping 
garments, with an old pea-jacket 
atop ; he, too, can make nothing 
of it. It is dangerous to chaff a 
skipper when you think he has 
made a bad land-fall, so give the 
bridge a wide berth till all is 
settled up there. The chief is 
sent aloft to spy the land; not 
satisfied with his report, the skip- 
per himself follows, The sun is 
up, an hour of daylight is gone; 
for half an hour more no word 
comes down from the foretop. 
Have we run past it in the night? 
Impossible: the glare of the light- 
house would have been seen, even 
if the light itself were invisible ; 
for Minicoy has a lighthouse we 
may tell you—one of the first 
magnitude too; but of that more 
anon. 

“Land ahoy!” at last comes 
down from the watch. 

* Where is it?” is shouted in 
reply from the bridge. 

“Straight ahead, sir.” 

“Just where it ought to be,” 
growls the skipper, looking more 
pleased than, from his gruff words, . 
you would judge to be the case. 

Now we may speak—now even 
some mild chaff may go round: so. 
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we crowd up to the bridge, all 
eager to'get a first glimpse of our 
destination. 

** We have had a strong current 
against us all night—should have 
been here at daylight.” 

“Oh! that’s the reason, is it? 
Now, did you ever yet know a 
skipper out in his reckoning but 
he hauled in a current or some- 
thing to put himself square? Cur- 
rents are handy things at sea to 
explain away knotty points.” 

“Knots is it? why, there’s fif- 
teen of them gone clean out of the 
ship’s run in twelve hours.” 

Whereat we all laugh and take 
to our telescopes and binoculars. 

A long low line of shadowy 
somethings showing above the fil- 
my mirage to the left—then a break 
and a white pillar (that is the 
lighthouse, of course) — another 
break—and, finally, another and 
shorter line of shadowy somethings 
—that is all we can see. But as 
the ship holds on her way, the near- 
est of the shadows to the left are 
quickly taking shape and resolving 
themselves into palm-trees, and we 
can make out that an unbroken 
semicircle of them runs from the 
northernmost corner of the island 
right round to and past the light- 
house, which is close to the south- 
ernmost point of the land. Then 
there is a break, and further west 
lies a detached clump of palms, 
marking the quarantine islet of 
Viringilly. A square object we 
could not at first make out begins 
to loom larger in the filmy haze, 
and we discover it to be a big boat, 
carrying a huge square sail, set well 
forward; and without a jib. An- 
other, and another, and another 
seem to spring up and set their 
sails, ‘These must be the més 
boats going out to fish,” says one 
of the party, who has been here 
before. 


Now we come in sight of high 


combing rollers as they flash white 
in breaking on the shallow reef 
at the northernmost point of the 
land. Beacons are also visible, 
hardly distinguishable at a dis- 
tance from the bare masts of other 
mds boats, still at anchor in the 
lagoon, laying in their stock of 
whitebait before proceeding to the 
fishing-ground outside the barrier- 
reef. These beacons mark the 
boating passages in the coral-reef, 
which we can now distinguish 
stretching away in a wide west- 
ern semicircle from the north as 
far as the islet of Viringilly, near 
the southernmost extremity of the 
land. 

A low-lying, piratical - looking 
craft, with raking masts, showing 
an immense capacity for spreading 
canvas, is anchored inside the la- 
goon. A workman-like boat she 
is—owned, we find on subsequent 
inquiry, by the Sultan of the 
neighbouring Maldive Islands, 
and commanded by a smart Mini- 
covite born and bred. They are 
born seamen, these Minicoy island- 
ers, as we shall presently learn. 
Three or four other native boats 
are now distinguishable lying at 
anchor in the lagoon opposite 
the little township. Island-built, 
island-rigged, and manned by smart 
island -seamen, familiar with the 
use of the sextant and European 
navigating tables, these boats set 
out on trading voyages annually— 
to the Maldives, to the Malabar 
coast, and Colombo, and farther 
still, to the Bay of Bengal. The 
“James and Mary,” and other 
treacherous quicksands of the 
Hooghly, are familiar to them. 
Chittagong is perhaps their far- 
thest point eastward on the coast 
of India, and Bombay their farthest 
point west, 

The annual setting- out of the 
ficet, after the S.W. monsoon has 
moderated its squally force, and its 
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annual returh in March or April, 
are the two great events in island 
life. For four months, May to 
August, the sailor lads are at home 
to gladden the hearts of their island 
wives and sweethearts; for eight 
long months the latter remain in 
their island- home, looking long- 
ingly forward to the day— well 
watched for—when the shiny white 
sails, dimly visible on the horizon, 
come sliding safely homeward over 
the summer seas, or when, at night, 
blue lights come flashing their 
weird gleams through the gloom, 
and rockets flying skyward pro- 
claim to weary watching women 
on shore that the sailor lads are 
safely back again 

“Safely back again.” Ah! who 
knows? Did not one hundred and 
twenty sailor lads in the prime of 
life sail gallantly forth with the 
fleet in 1867, and only a few of their 
shipwrecked comrades return to 
tell the sorrowful tale of disaster 
and ruin—how three of their 
fine island-vessels had gone down 
in the cyclone waves in the 
Hooghly at Calcutta! Twenty 
years have passed away, and still 
that sorrowful tale is told; and 
many a Minicoy heart is yet aching 
for the loved ones who perished 
amid the crash and splinters and 
wreck of vessels broken loose from 
their moorings, and driven madly 
and blindly, pell-meli, in a heap 
on the wreck-strewn shores of the 
Hooghly. 

No such catastrophe has hap- 
pened this time, however, for there 
floats at anchor the Dharia Dow- 
lat, 700 tons burden, with her 
spars and rigging intact. Yonder 
comes the Dharia Beg, the other 
700-ton leviathan of the fleet, 
with every inch of canvas spread 
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to woo the loitering breeze, and 
flags floating gaily from all her 
masts, And the Kuduja Pali 
(Small or Saucy Polly f) can just 
be descried on the horizon bearing 
down upon the island. 

As the truth is realised that the 
fleet has really returned, a great 
long- drawn shout goes up from 
those upon the watch; this is 
caught up by those who hear it, 
wherever they may be, and how- 
ever engaged, and the great volume 
of sound travels up and down the 
township, men, women, and chil- 
dren joining in it, and then rushing 
tumultuously out upon the sandy 
coral-strewn shore of the lagoon, to 
verify for themselves that the joy- 
ful and exciting news is really 
true. Glad tidings, indeed, it is, 
for those ships are freighted with 
all sorts of goods of value in fem- 
inine eyes, besides the stores of 
rice on which the islanders chiefly 
subsist. 

In order that you may not bear 
away the impression that we are 
romancing, we will not attempt a 
description of our own, but will 
quote here from a staid and sol- 
emn official report :— 


“EF woman in the island its 
dressed tn silk. The P gees fit closely 
round the neck and reach to the 
ankles. The upper classes wear red 
silk, and earrings of a peculiar fashion. 
The Melacheri+ women are restricted 
to the use of a dark striped silk of 
a coarser quality, Every husband 
must allow his wife at least one candy * 
of rice, two silk gowns, and two 
under cloths a-year. He also pre- 
sents her on marri with a fine 
betel-pouch (brought from Galle), and 
a silver ornament containing recep- 
tacles for lime and tobacco, and in- 
struments of strange forms intended 
for cleaning the ears and teeth.” 





1 The lowest class or caste, whose men are occupied chiefly in climbing the 
palm-trees to draw palm-toddy or to pluck the nuts, &c. - 


25 cwt. or 560 Ib. 
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And again— 

“The women a in public freely 
with their heads ‘een, and take 
the lead in almost everything except 
navigation. In fact, they seem.to 
have as much freedom ! as there is in 
European countries. Inquiry into 
their civil condition (whether they 
are married or unmarried) is regarded 
as an unpardonable affront. Unmar- 
ried men may converse with maidens, 
and courtship is a recognised prelimin- 
ary to marriage. The girl’s consent is, 
in all cases, necessary, and the kdz 
(priest) will not perform the ceremony 
unless he has sent two mukris (sex- 
tons) to ascertain that the is willing.” 


An Eastern people like this, 
which treats its women with such 
marked respect, deserves to be inti- 
mately known; and so, with your 
permission, gentle reader, we will 
now revert to our voyagers, who 
have all this time been steaming 
gently onward to the anchorage 
indicated by the ancient island- 
pilot, who has been fetched to 
show the way. 

What wind there is is coming 
from the east or north-east, so the 
skipper and pilot in consultation 
decide that we shall cast anchor 
on the south-west corner of the 
reef, so as to.be under the lee of 
the island. 

There is no need to take precau- 
tions here against hidden rocks and 
reefs as we approach the anchor- 
age; for the chart shows a hun- 
dred fathoms at least of depth 
almost within gunshot of the 
barrier-reef enclosing the lagoon! 
And the same freedom from shoals 
holds good all round this tiny 
island. It is only about five miles 
in length, by about the same in 
breadth ; and it rises sheer, so far 
as we know, from the bottom of 
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the ocean, lying probably 6000 
feet (over a mile)? beneath the 
surface on which our good ship 
floats. 

Realise the fact for an instant, 
—remember that there is no other 
land anywhere near it: it lies 
solitary in mid-ocean, as we have 
already said more than once, a 
tall and comparatively slender 
column of rock over a mile in 
height ; perhaps even the column 
is not so large below as it is on 
the surface, and the island and its 
rocky foundation may be umbrella- 
shaped—who knows ? 

It was Mr Darwin who origin- 
ally suggested, in regard to coral- 
reefs in general, that the land had 
slowly sunk beneath the waves, 
and that the reef-forming coral 
insects kept it from submergence 
by their ceaseless labours in elab- 
orating limestone from the briny 
deep, and piling it up on the moun- 
tain-tops. How much of that 6000 
feet have they built up in this 
way? How long have they been 
about it? Is the land slowly 
sinking still? These are ques- 
tions which we will not attempt 
to answer. Some doubts have re- 
cently been cast on the accuracy 
of Mr Darwin’s theory; but we 
would suggest to the doubters to 
visit Minicoy, and account for its 
formation in any other way. 

Our skipper is a Scot, and 
therefore cautious — too cautious 
as it turns out; for he not un- 
naturally dislikes the idea of 
his ship swinging in close to the 
barrier-reef should the wind sud- 
denly change to the S.W. point, 
and he therefore lets the 
anchor on the sloping limestone, 
worn smooth by the wild waves 





1 We should rather say more freodom—see what follows. 


2 The Beagle oxpodition found, at a distance of only 2200 yards 


from the edge 


of the Cocos or Keeling group of islands, no bottom with a line 1200 fathoms . 


(7200 fest) in longth, 
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of the 8.W. monsoon. The day 
is calm, the barometer steady, 
and coals are dear within the 
tropics. Our fires are allowed to 
go out. In the first watch of the 
night the ship begins to change 
her position. Is the anchor hold- 
ing! No; we are distinctly mov- 
ing. “Pipe up all hands and see 
what has gone wrong.” The an- 
chor-chain hangs perpendicularly 
from the bows; the anchor has 
slipped down the smooth sloping 
limestone, and tumbled over the 
edge of the stupendous submarine 
precipice beneath us; and we are 
helplessly adrift on the Indian 
Ocean, with fifty fathoms of heavy 
anchor-chain, and a heavy anchor 
at the end of it, hanging from our 
bows! Fortunately the night is 
calm, and the current carries us 
away from the island. “How 
soon can you get up steam?” 
“Two hours, sir.” ‘‘ Then get it, 
please, as fast as you can.” These 
words ring out sharp and clear 
in the night air, and so for two 
hours at least we drift helplessly 
about. The light from the light 
house is growing fainwr; at last 
the donkey-engine begins to snort, 
and farewell sleep, Link by link 
the chain comes laboriously in 
through the hawser-pipe, amid 
much spasmodic snorting from 
the donkey-engine, and convulsive 
quiverings of the ship from stem 
to stern. The anchor is at last 
recovered, and we steam slowly 
about till daylight cnables us to 
fetch up to the island once more 
and drop our anchor, this time 
more securely, in a pot-hole among 
the living coral rocks closer in- 
shore. 

The islanders have been on the 
watch, and, as we come up to our 
anchorage, we can see boat after 
boat hoist their huge square lug- 
sails, and come away from their 
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bait-grounds inside the lagoon, 
under a spanking north-easterly 
breeze. They are all making for 
that narrow passage through the 
barrier-reef marked by a line 
of beacons; and handsome they 
look, as one by one, with curving 
lines and full-breasted, they shoot 
through the narrow passage into 
the open sea, and then with the 
wind well abaft, sweep down to- 
ward our ship. The clean sharp 
stems of the boats show to great 
advantage as they approach under 
full sail. Those boats can sail, it 
is very evident ; moreover, they are 
prepared to meet with heavy winds 
—for line above line of reefing- 
points can be seen flying freely in 
the breeze as they approach. The 
number of lines seems extraordin- 
ary, for when the last reef is taken 
in there can be but a foot or two 
of the sail left aboveboard to sail 
with. And yet the men evidently 
know perfectly well what they are 
about, and can be trusted to put 
no more reefs in their sail than are 
absolutely required for navigation. 
As they approach our ship we can 
see the order given, without any 
fuss or needless talking, to lower 
the sail, and on the instant a dozen 
hands are hard at work taking it 
in, and stowing it securely away 
to prevent its getting wetted. The 
sail is of finely plaited matting, 
with a quaint device or two in 
black on the outside. Having 
stowed the sail securely, they are 
busy next with the mast,—a man 
at the bows is gradually slackening 
the ropes which keep it in position, 
and half-a-dozen hands are stand- 
ing on the thwarts of the boat 
ready to catch it in its descent 
and guide it to its place of rest, 
an upright post just in front of 
the rudder. No lifting of the 


ponderous mast is necessary, you 
seo; for, as the ropes are slack- 
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ened forward, tho mast comes 
gontly backward and downward 
of its own accord, till it is se- 
curely lodged in the hollowed-out 
top of the upright post aforesaid. 
And now look at the boat itself. 
Where have we seon that shape 
before? The gondola-like, grace- 
ful, upright sweep of the cut-water, 
terminating in an elegant and 
quaintly painted stem-post rising 
high above the boat, reminds us 
powerfully of moonlight nights 
on the Grand Oanal, and musical 
Italian voices singing “ Stali-i-i!” 
The great breadth of beam, and 
weather-boarding on the sides— 
the fine lines and great depth of 
kcel—remind us, though we cannot 
exactly remember where we have 
met them before, of cloudless 
Mediterranean skies, and deep 
sapphire - coloured waves. The 
bows are decked in as far back 
as the mast, and the stern ends 
in a lobster-tail shaped platform, 
projecting considerably beyond the 
sides of the boat. That platform 
is useful when the boatmen con- 
gregate at the stern with their 
fishing-rods to catch the bonito as 
their boat, under full sail, passes 
and repasses through the shoals of 
that fish, which periodically visit 
the neighbourhood of the island 
in the fair season. You can see 
their rods lying, tied up in a 
bundle all ready for action, above 
the weather-boarding forward. A 
closer inspection reveals the facts, 
that the rod consists of a stout 
pole, and that the line and hook 
together are exactly of the length 
of the rod. Moreover, the hook is 
unbarbed, and consists of a piece 
of white metal flattened out for an 
inch and a half or so, and then 
turned up at one end into a barb- 
less hook, while at the other end 
(also curved) there is a knob to 
which the stout cord forming the 
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stern, the boat under sail passes 
and repasses through the shoals of 
fish, which, mistaking the hooks 
for silvery fish-fry, dash at them 
and are hooked,—-tho point of the 
rod is raised, and the fish is without 
further ado swung round into the 
boat. Disengaging itself readily 
from the unbarbed hook, it is loft 
to flounder about in the bottom 
of the boat, while the fisherman 
proceeds to capture another. To 
attract'the fish, the wells in the 
boat you see are already stocked 
with the brilliantly coloured tiny 
whitebait, with which we became 
acquainted in our excursion to the 
coral-reef, and which is ladled out 
by a scoop from the water-tight 
compartments into which the boat 
is divided at the thwarts as soon as 
the boat comes among the bonito 
shoals, 

The bonito they thus catch is of 
two kinds. One is the Khalubida 
winds, vulgarly called Kombok or 
Combally or Cobally wads by the 
Portuguese writers (Scomber pel- 
amys—Linn.) It is striped length- 
ways with blue or purple stripes, 
with a small silver thread in the 
middle of each stripe, Khalu means 
black in the language of the island 
(Mahl). Bida may wean striped, 
but we are not very sure about 
that. And mids is certainly fish. 
The othtr kind is called Kanali 
mas. It is not striped, and it 
probably corresponds with the skip- 
jack well known to English sailors. 


The prevailing hue of both kinds. ~ 


is black, 

Let us go ashore with the boat- 
men and see what is to be seen on 
the land. As scon as our intention 
is known, the whole of the cargo 
of living whitebait is unceremoni- 
ously bundled overboard, except 
some which we reserve for a real 
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| whitebait dinner on board. Step- 
' ping on to the stern deck-platform, 
we are at once charmed with the 
extreme cleanliness and neatness 
of all the appointments of our craft. 
There is absolutely no fishy odour, 
although the whitebait has just 
been bundled overboard before our 
very eyes, and although the boat 
was probably loaded to the-gunwale 
yesterday with the catch of bonito. 
The Minicovites evidently take 
great care of their boats, and scrub 
them well after each day’s fishing. 

The men themselves are smart, 
active, sinewy fellows, with no 
spare flesh about them. They are 
dressed in brilliantly coloured pan- 
taloons, and each wears a coarse 
goat’s-hair girdle round his waist, 
pendent from which hangs a regu- 
lar seaman’s knife hooked to the 
girdle by a solid silver twisted wire. 
Their jackets are of various makes 
and of various materials; and on 
their heads, in addition to the 
orthodox skull-cap of the Muham- 
madans, they wear some of them 
brilliantly coloured handkerchiefs 
—others have helmets of European 
patterns, much battered by rough 
usage—and one in particular, the 
skipper of the boat, has a well-worn 
military forage-cap, with a stiff pro- 
jecting brim to it to shade his eyes. 

The skipper, taking his stand 
behind where we sit on the stern 
platform, proceeds to steer the 
boat, working the rudder with his 
feet and knees, standing the while 
on a plank projecting inwards at 
right angles from the rudder-post. 
Beneath this plank there is a 
square box, holding spare wooden 
pins and sundry other things be- 
longing to the boat, in addition to 
some quaintly carved cocoa-nut 
shells, which serve as drinking- 
cups. 

At a sign from him the oars, 
all lying snugly shipped along the 
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inside of the boat, are shot out 
through the rowlock-holes in the 
weather-boarding forward, and a 
dozen pairs of sinewy arms pull 
us some fifty yards from the ship. 
Then at.a word from the skipper— 
these Minicovite boatmen are re- 
markably sparing of words—the 
oars are again slid inboard, and 
all hands set to work to step the 
mast and hoist the huge mat-sail, 
We shall have to beat up to wind- 
ward in order to reach the narrow 
pane through the reef, and the 

atmen will be able to display 
the good sailing qualities of their 
craft. Two of the men attend to 
the sheets which control the peaks 
of the huge lug-sail, while the 
skipper himself hauls in the main- 
sheet, which he secures to a peg 
in the upright post already men- 
tioned for supporting the mast 
when it is lowered. 

The boat has good weathering 
qualities we can see directly the 
wind catches the sail, and we are 
off in a spanking breeze and a 
smooth rolling sea. Talk of centre- 
boards and wedge-shaped boats, 
these Minicovites have evidently 
learnt the art of boat-building ; 
and as the boat lies over under 
the huge press of sail, we feel that 
we are as safe as in a house ashore, 
thanks to the great beam and deep 
keel with wh-ch the boat is fur- 
nished. The rippling water comes 
coursing in along the lee gunwale, 
and splashes in at times through 
the rowlock-holes in the weather- 
boarding forward; but on the 
weather side she is as dry as if 
floating in a mill-pond, although 
every now and again she dips her 
nose into the long ocean-rollers, 

We have already weathered on 
the ship considerably, when again, 
at a word from the skipper, all 
hands prepare to tack. How is 
it to be done? Shall we have to 
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lower that huge heavy sail and 
haul it laboriously round the mast ? 
Not a bit of it. As the helm is 
put down the boat’s nose runs up 
into the wind’s eye, and such is 
the pace we are going, and so fine 
are her lines, that she is round 
and ready to go off on the other 
tack inshore almost in three tinies 
her own length, Haul in the for- 
ward peak, slacken away the aft, 
let go the main-sheet and pass it 
forward to the bows, and pass aft 
the other sheet which has secured 
us to the stem on the port tack we 
have been making. The thing is 
done in a couple of seconds, the 
boat has lost no way, and in far 
less time than it takes to write or 
read the description of it, the huge 
sail comes bellowing round the 
front of the mast to the starboard 
side, is instantly secured, and again 
our craft heels over, and goes 
spanking through the water on the 
shore tack. 

The smart handling of such a 
big boat is interesting and pretty 
to watch, and as we become better 
acquainted with the boat and 
boatmen, our admiration of both 
increases. A joyous sense of 
bounding freedom possesses us, 
such as a rider knows with a 
strong-going horse beneath him, 
and a limitless grassy down in 
front. The exhilaration of our 
spirits is such that we feel in- 
clined to shout or dance a horn- 
pipe on the sloping deck ! 

But at last we have weathered 
the narrow .entrance through the 
reef, and for the last time the helm 
is put down, the boat comes round, 
and running free, we glide swiftly 
in towards the reef Shoaler and 
still more shoal the water becomes. 
We catch flying glimpses of lovely 
living coral-rocks below the sur- 
face, magnified to double their ac 
tual size for an instant as a smooth 
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ocean-rolier slides quietly over © 
them. A turtle raises its head 
above the glassy swell, and then 
with a flip dives beneath, and 
shoots away like an arrow. We 
can see the bottom now quite 
easily, and mark that the arbor- 
escent kind of polypifer has disap. 
peared, the hard limestone bottom 
has been worn smooth by the fret 
of the waves and the grinding of 
the masses of coral-rock they churn 
up and strew about on the shallows 
—rock which either goes to main- 
tain the barrier-reef, or drops in 
time back over the stupendous 
submarine precipice, to find a 
resting-place at the bottom of the 
ocean several thousands of feet 
below where we are now floating. 

The channel narrows as we ap- 
proach the first guiding beacon, a 
cairn of poles kept in an erect 
position by laboriously piling round 
their butt-ends, resting on the hard 
limestone-rock, the pieces of coral 
wrencLed from their places by the 
waves, and thrown broadcast by 
them during the heavy weather of 
the south-west monsoon season, It 
is a laborious business keepi 
these narrow channels open, an 
on the day appointed for the pur- 

the whole of the male popu- 
lation of the island assembles to 
perform the task, 

As the actual reef is reached, 
we find the passage through it just 
wide enough for one boat to enter 
at atime. We leave the swell of 
the ocean behind us, and find our- 
selves in the lagoon in perfectly 
smooth water, except that it is - 
rippled slightly by the wind, and 
with a brilliantly white coral sandy 
bottom below. We take a pull at 
the main-sheet, and bring in the 
after-peak of the sail a little to 
correspond, and then our course is 
set on the starboard tack, straight 
across the lagoon, to where the 
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township lies embedded in that 
huge grove of palm-trees. A line 
of beacons, and sundry others dot- 
ted here and there, denote shoal 
patches of coral-rock to be avoided. 
These beacons are the favourite 
resting-places of a solitary sea-gull 
or tern or cormorant, which obtain 
a comfortable footing among the 
bundle of dry twigs at the top.of 


each, and lazily take flight as we. 


swiftly rush past them, 

These coral patches in the lagoon 
are the bait-grounds of our fisher- 
men, for the fish-fry congregate 
for safety and shelter about them. 
A narrow-meshed net, lying out to 
dry on the deck forward, is em- 
ployed to catch them. When 


. caught, they are transferred to 
one of the transverse water-tight 
compartments into which the boat 
is divided by planking running 
across it under the thwarts of the 
boat. A plug is withdrawn, and 
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in rushes the water through the 
boat’s bottom : it rises till it is on 
a level with the water outside ; 
and as the plug is not replaced, 
the water in the compartment is 
kept fresh for the whitebait, which 
are thus kept alive until wanted. 
As we approach the shore, one 
of the first objects that attract 
our attention is a snow-white egret 
standing on something floating in 
the water, and eagerly watching 
something below. That floating 
thing is a huge rough basket struc- 
ture anchored in the lagoon, and 
used for storing the live whitebait 
until they are required for the 
fishing, and the egret is dining otf 
incautious specimens which come 
too near the surface of the square 
hole in the lid which gives access 
to the basket. There are several 
such baskets floating about, and 
on nearly every one there is an 
egret, or perhaps two, thus engaged. 


(7 be continued.) 
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SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD.—TI. 


BY A PRISON VISITOR. 


Tue history of* the last fifty 
years seems to indicate that it is 
the mission of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, at least in this country, to 
make a searching examination into 
the condition of most of our time- 
honoured institutions, whether so- 
cial, moral, or religious, and expose 
without mercy any error or weak- 
ness in their modus operandi. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that this 
active spirit of investigation may 
now be turned more seriously than 
has hitherto been the case, to the 
various branches of our existing 
criminal law, and especially to the 
workirtg of the lex talionis. 

In spite of the well-known fact 
that there has always been an in- 
fluential minority in England who 
doubt the expediency of the capi- 
tal penalty, and that the ques- 
tion has been repeatedly raised in 
Parliament, only to be summarily 
dismissed with the stock arguments 
on the subject,—the prejudice in its 
favour continues to be so strong 
amongst us, that we have not even 
arrived at any consideration of a 
desirable change in the mode of 
its enforcement, such as has lately 
become law in America. 

We venture to think, however, 
that the simple record of the work- 
ing of the lex talionis in individual 
cases, which our prison experience 
enables us to bring before our 
readers, may tend to show that 
the theories on which the capital 
penalty is founded and maintained 
do not always hold good when con- 
fronted with the stern reality of 
actual facts. 

Before entering on this compre- 
: hensive theme, we must ask leave 
to make a personal explanation, 


like a maligried member of Parlia- 
ment, in the shape of a strong 
protest against the charge that we 
are actuated by motives of “be- 
nevolence” in any statements we 
may make which suggest a doubt 
as to the righteousness or wisdom 
of the death penalty. 

No sooner does any one presume 
to write or speak in any way 
against this irremediable punish- 
ment, than they are immediately 
stigmatised as “ benevolent” per- 
sons,—that courteous term being 
merely a thin disguise for the con- 
viction that they are weak-minded 
idiots, who give all their pity to 
bloodthirsty murderers, and are 
blandly indifferent to the fate of 
the murdered. . 

Prison visitors see too much of 
crime in its worst aspect to be 
capable of false’ benevolence, or to 
have the smallest desire that assas- 


sins should escape the direst pen- 


alty which can be awarded to them 
for their cruel deeds; but they 
cannot be blind to the facts bear- 
ing on -the administration of the 
law in all its phases, which are 
brought into strong relief by the 
true histories they have tc tell. 
These facts may be left to speak, 
for thethselves, as the subject is 
assuredly nt one in whith there 
is any room for private fancies, or 
for the indulgence of an unreason- 
ing sentimentality; but we may 
briefty enumerate the difficulties 
respecting capital punishment 
which they seem most forcibly to 
illustrate, We may instance, first, 
the inequalities and actual failures 
of human justice in meting out a 
penalty that can never be revoked, 
even if proved to have been mis- 
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takenly awarded to the innocent. 
This argument was very compre- 
hensively stated by Lafayette when 
he declared that he would op 

the death decree until the infalli- 
bility of human judgment could be 
demonstrated to him; and the posi- 
tion was to some extent borne out, 
we think, by the history, already 
given in these pages, of a man who 
was executed for the wilful murder 
of the woman he most desired, 
above all others, to preserve in 
life. Our own experience has 
also brought to our knowledge 
certain most startling revelations 
on the subject of the miscarriage 
of justice, which we shall hope 
at some future time to bring to 
the light of day. 

For the present the true stories 
we have to relate will be found to 
bear mainly on the conviction of 
the opponents of capital punish- 
ment, that it is not a deterrent of 
crime, but rather in some strange 
instances the reverse; that it is 
not the punishment most dreaded 
by criminals ; and further, that it is 
not necessary or even conducive to 
the public safety. 

Within a very short time after 
Ted Brown,! the human gorilla, had 
passed from our prison to the 
realms unseen, &@ man, whom we 
will call John Butler, was brought 
to it on a charge of wilful murder. 
His personal appearance was very 
unlike that with which an assassin 
is usually credited there was no- 
thing in the slightest degree cruel 
or sinisteF in the expression of his 
countenance, which was on the con- 
trary remarkably gentle and plea- 
sant. He was a handsome fair- 
haired man, tall and strong, in the 
very prime of life. He gained his 
living at a lucrative trade, and had 
always occupied a position of great 
respectablity in his native town, 
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where he was much esteemed and 
beloved by numerous friends and 
relations. Butler had married at 
an early age, and with his young 
wife and four fine children, to 
whom he was deeply attached, he 
led a happy, peaceful life for several 
prosperous years. Then suddenly 
a dark.shadow fell on the bright- 
ness of his days, the fiat came to 
him as to Ezekiel in the ancient 
time—“ Behold, I take away from 
thee the desire of thine eyes with 
a stroke” —death entered into the 
midst of the little family in their 
pleasant cottage home, and took 
away the tender wife and mother, 
who was the source and centre of 
all their happiness, Butler followed 
her to her grave, half stupefied, 
and came back to look sorrowfully 
on his children—the youngest little 
more than an infant—and wonder 
what was to become of them while 
he was absent all day at his work ; 
indeed, even if he had been able to 
stay at home, which as the bread- 
winner of the family was impos- 
sible, he would not have known 


‘how to care for them properly. A 


very poor expedient was resorted 
to for a time in the shape of a visit 
from his old mother, who reluc- 
tantly left her own household 
to come and indulge John’s children 
in the most injudicious manner 
possible, and make abortive at- 
tempts with her failing eyesight 
to cook suitable dinners for them. 
She found the little girls com- 
paratively easy to m but the 
two boys, left to run wild, torment- 
ed her to the gradual extinction of 
her small stock of patience, and 
within a very few months the old 
woman struck work altogether, 
and declared she would have no 
more of it. She gathered up her 
small effects and went 


back to her own home, leaving 





1 See ‘ Maga’ for November 1888, p. 682. 
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John, as the patois of his native 
place expressed it, to “fend” for 
himself as best he could. Now 
John had an intimate friend, a 
very respectable man, generally 
supposed, we believe, to be gifted 
with great common-sense. This 
admirable quality he forthwith 
exercised on behalf of Butler, in 
a piece of advice which he was 
destined to expiate at a later 
period of his life in the bitterest 
regret and remorse: he solemnly 
counselled him to make a mariage 
de convenance—just such an alli- 
ance as in France is contracted 
between the son of a marquis and 
the daughter of a countess, from 
motives of the purest expediency, 
without any pretence of an attach- 
ment subsisting between them. 
Jolin was- personally not at all 
desirous to replace the dear wife 
he had lost, but he was ready to 
make any sacrifice on behalf of his 
children, whom he loved with a 
very unusual strength of affec- 
tion. He answered his wise coun- 


sellor, therefore, by saying that. 


he supposed it was the best plan 
he could adopt for the proper 
care of his little ones, only he 
did not know of. any woman that 
would suit. His friend intimated 
that he did ;—there was a certain 
single woman, robust and capable, 
living in the place, with appa- 
rently no family ties or encum- 
brances of any kind, who appeared 
to be very respectable, and likely 
to prove an excellent manager of a 
household. It seems not to have 
occurred to this friend, in spite of 
his remarkable common-sense, that 
the fact of the woman living a long 
way apart from all her relations 
might indicate some strong pecu- 
liarity in her temper or disposition 
which made her absence from those 
bound to her, even by the ties of 
blood, an imperative necessity; nor 
did any such ominous thought pass 
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through the mind of poor John 
himself, “He ineekiy consented 
to follow his friend’s advice, and 
annex this desirable female to his 
little kingdom if she were willing 
to become his second wife. 

On that point the lady left no 
room for a moment’s doubt. She 
closed with John’s offer in so 
vehement and expeditious a man- 
ner as to suggest the probability 
that she looked upon it as her 
sole chance of matrimony. 

Mainly by her strongly expressed 
will, the marriage was hurried on 
as quickly as possible, and the 
unfortunate John had literally not 
spoken to her much more than 
three times when he was sum- 
marily borne to the church, and 
there bound to her irretrievably 
till death should them part. On 
their return to John’s house 


‘from the due performance of the 


ceremony,—at about that stage in 
the wedding festivities when in 
another rank of life the bridegroom 
is expected to rise to his feet and 
declare that it is the proudest and 
happiest day of his life,— the newly 
made Mrs Butler took her husband 
by the sleeve and led him into a 
corner apart from the guests, in 
order to make him a confidential 
communication : it was expressed 
in the following words— 

* John Butler, now I have got 
you, J’U/ let you know what | am.” 

And she did let him know— 
during several years of unutterable 
wretchedness, and, in all that con- 
cerned the fate. of his miserable 
children, of absolute torture. 

The woman, his sensible friend 
had so obligingly recommended to 
him, proved to have the temper 
of a fiend, and to be endowed also 
with certain other qualities which 
are supposed to be eminently char- 
acteristic of the denizens of an 
unmentionable region. Within 
ten days from tho time of their 
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marriage, she had, according to hor | 


promise, imparted to poor John 
such a remarkable knowledge of 
what she really was, that he went 
off in hot haste to the distant vil- 
lage where her parents lived, in 
order to ascertain what her char- 
acter and antecedents had really 
been. <A terrible revelation was 
made to him there! He learned 
that no human being had ever been 
able to live with the woman ; that 
she was malicious, cruel, and vin- 
dictive ; and that her own father 
and mother had for their very 
peace and safety been compelled to 
dismiss her from their home and 
repudiate her altogether, Never- 
theless, John Butler had taken her 


for better, for worse, -and he had . 


no alternative but to return to his 
own abode, and bear the curse he 
had brought upon his life as best 
he could. Then, in that cottage 
home where he had hitherto 
reigned as undisputed lord and 
master, there occurred a phenom- 
enon —one not unknown to his- 
tory certainly, but still surely a 
phenomenon. . John Butler was, as 
‘we have seen, a man of extremely 
powerful physique, and his wife 
was a small wiry-looking woman 
of very insignificant appearance. 
Yet she managed in some inscrut- 
able manner to acquire a despotic 
power and dominion over her 
husband, which reduced him to a 
condition of the most abject sub- 
mission and slavery. How help- 
iessly he writhed under her indom- 
itable tyranny was soon very 
sadly proved by his utter ina- 
bility to shield even his children 
from her cruelty. It seemed in- 
credible weakness on his part; 
yet he spoke -of it to the writer as 
if he had been under a spell which 
bound him as in chains of iron. 
During the years which elapsed 
before. he broke through his ter 
rible bondage by a stroke that 
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brought death to himself as well as 
to her, he saw first his youngest 
child—once a merry rosy-cheeked 
girl—done to death by ill usage, 
and laid, a wasted, pallid little, 
corpse, by the side of its true 
mother. Then his eldest boy 
Harry, his especial favourite, and 
is only remaining daughter, a 
gentle young girl, were turned out 
of the house by their step-mother, 
and told that they were to darken 
her doors no more,—they might find 
a home and a living for themselves 
in any way they could. A lady 
consented to take the poor girl 
into her service, and the boy went 
to London, where he succeéded in 
getting only a very hard ill-paid 
situation, in which after events 
proved that he had been exceed- 
ingly unhappy. There remained 
the younger boy, who earned a 
little money at his father’s trade, 
and the woman therefore allowed 
him to remain; but she-indemni- 
fied herself for this indulgence by 
systematically starving him. How 
she intended him to live without 
food has never been explained; . 
but the mode in which he actually 
received his necessary nourishment 
was by his father concealing cer- 
tain portions froth his own meals in 
a secret placeknown only to the boy, 
where he went to- find it when he 
could succeed in- eluding his step- 
mother’s notice. ; 
It may be imagined that during 
these miserable years the unhappy 
man often felt that he must free 
himself from his terrible tyrant 
by any means, right or wrong. 
He knew too little of legal pro- 
cesses to ‘be aware that he might 
have sued for a farmal separation, 
and probably the expense of such 
a proceeding would have been be- 
yond his means, Anyhow, he did 
continue to endure his misery, 
although his wife gradually be 
came a confirmed drunkard, and 
P 
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also, it is said, added to her other 
misdeeds by certain sins against 
her husband, for which, had he 
been a Turk resident in Oon- 
stantinople, he might have openly 
tied her up in a sack and plunged 
her into the Bosphorus, with the 
entire approval of the public, and 
all judicial authorities. The true 
gentleness and generosity of his 
nature were, however, shown on 
one occasion, whén, by merely re- 
maining passive, he might have 
got rid of his incubus for ever. 
In a fit of drunkenness the woman 
suddenly attempted to destroy her- 
self, and Butler’s little son one 
day ran to tell him that his step- 
mother had hung herself in the 
cellar. The man instantly rushed 
to the place, cut the rope which 
held her, carried her tenderly up- 
stairs in his arms and by the 
most strenuous exertions succeed- 
ed in restoring her to the life that 
was not yet extinct. This was 
certainly a sufficient proof that 
no premeditated idea of violence 
towards her had entered into his 
mind, 

About a fortnight before the 
day when John Butler was brought 
handcuffed between two policemen 
to the prison, he had one morning 
received a telegram from London, 
vaguely stating that his boy Harry 
had committed suicide, but with 
no details as to the circumstances 
under which the tragedy had taken 
place. Now Harry had only left 
his father’s house the day before, 
having been allowed to go home 
from his situation for a very short 
holiday. What might have oc- 
curred there to drive him to 
quench his own young life is not 
known, but the act was very sig- 
nificant, Butler was almost be- 
side himself with distress at this 
terrible news respecting his favour- 
ite son, and wished to start in- 
stantly for London to learn what 


had really occurred; but his 
determined tyrant peremptorily 
stopped him from doing anythi 

of the kind. She intimated that 
he was to stay at home and attend 
to his- work, while she herself 
would go to London to investigate 
the matter, and at the same-time 
pay a visit to her sister who re- 
sided there. She coerced the un- 
fortunate man into submitting to 
this arrangement, and departed. 
Of course he expected to hear 
from her immediately; but for 
three days she left him in his 
cruel suspense without any’ tid- 
ings from her whatever, At last 
she sent merely a vague telegram 
saying that the inquest on his son 
was over, with the usual verdict ; 
and then, half maddened by his 
continued uncertainty as to the 
cause and manner of his poor boy’s 
death, Butler took the next train 
to London, and went first to the 
house of his wife’s sister, where 
he believed her to be. She was 
not there, nor had she slept in 
the house at all. Where was she 


then? Thewoman was compelled - 


to admit that her sister had spent 
the time, when she was supposed 
to be inquiring into the death 
of her step-son, in a disreputable 
house, drinking and otherwise in- 
dulging her peculiar tastes. 

For ten days after that date 
Butler remained in his house, to 
which both he and his wife had re- 
turned, maintaining an imperturb- 
able silence,—while he struggled 
fiercely with the storm of resent- 
ment and intolerable misery that 
raged within him. A touch must 
have opened the flood-gates of his 
almost uncontrollable wrath at any 
time ; and at length the fatal mo- 
ment came, 

He returned home from his work 
one day, tired and wretched, and 
fell asleep before the fire. He 
had that morning sold some of his 
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possessions, probably requiring to 
meet the unusual expenses hi 
poor boy’s death had brought upon 
him ; and when he woke, he found 
that his wife had rifled his pockets 
of the money thus acquired, and 
had gone out to spend it in the 
peblic-house. His daughter came 
in to see him just then for a 
few minutes, and to her he spoke 
quietly and kindly. She was soon 
followed by her step-mother, who 
instantly began to taunt him about 
the suicide of his beloved son, in 
terms so crue} and. revolting, that 
the young girl told the writer after- 
wards, she felt. as if she could her- 
self at that moment have killed 
the woman who was casting such 
vile aspersions on her dead bro- 
ther. She went away, leaving her 


father alone with the deadly enemy 
of his children. What passed dur- 
ing the next fateful moments can 
never be fully known, though it is 
a significant fact that when Butler 


was next seen he had a fresh 
wound on his face as if some as- 
sault had been made upon him ; 
but it is certain in any case that 
the pent-up exasperation and 
misery of all the past years cul- 
minated then and there in one in- 
stant of blind unreasoning passion, 
which drove him to snatch up a 
knife from the table and put an 
end to the woman’s life and his 
own agony with one swift stroke. 
Where, in the sudden madness 
of that white heat of ungovernable 
rage, was there any room for the 
supposed deterring influence of the 
death penalty on murder? If the 
hangman and his rope had been 
facing him at the moment, it would 
have made no difference to the 
frantic impulse which goaded him 
to avenge the wrongs of his chil- 
dren and himself with a single fierce 
blow. When John Butler came 
to himself and saw. what he had 
done, he went and called for his 
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next-door neighbour to be a wi%- 
ness against him, and then calmly 
gave himself up to justice so soon 
as the police could be brought on 
the scene. 

The popular sympathy on beha!? 
of this man was wid an! 
deep ; even h’; wife’s own sist: 
and other relations declared to tho 
writer, that all their compassic:: 
was for him and not for the ur- 
principled woman who had driven 
him to madness. In prison his 
demeanour was uniformly gentlo 
and humble, and he manifested 
unbounded gratitude for the sim- 
ple fact that no one molested him 
or spoke any harsh or cruel worde, 
which seemed to him, in compari- 
son with his home life, to be extra- 
ordinary kindness. 

Moreover, his repentance, as in 
the sight of God, for his one mo- 
ment of fatal anger, was profound 
and genuine. He told the writer, 
with tears streaming from his eyes, 
that he repented of his crime with 
all his heart and soul, and was 
prepared to expiate it to the utter- 
most, He had not the smallest 
wish to live, he said — only his 
children !—worse than motherless 
80 | and now fatherless! Sobs 
choked his utterance. He wrung 
his visitor’s hand in a passionate 
grasp, and tried to stammer out 
words of blessing on any who 
would care for his children, 

The day of Butler’s trial camo, 
and he took his place in the dock. 
On account of some legal techni- 
cality, rather incomprehensible to 
ordinary mortals not learned in 
Blackstone and other authorities, 
the counsel to defend the 
prisoner considered it undesirable 
to bring forward any witnesses as 
to the provocation he had received. 
Practically, therefore, the evidence 
simply went to prove the self- 
evident fact of the murder; and 
the attempt to reduce it to man- 
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slaughter failed. The judge’s charge 
said nothing of extenuating circum- 
stances ; and the jury were, with 
extreme reluctance, compelled to 
pronounce the man guilty. They 
accompanied their verdict with a 
strong recommenda'ion to mercy, 
of which the judge took no notice 
whatever. 

The dramatic effect of the scene 
at the moment when the sentence 
‘was pronounced was very striking. 
His lordship was a small elderly 

tleman, whose appearance, so 
far from being imposing, was some- 
what ludicrously feminine in his 
red gown and grey wig. Sitting 
in his chair, he leant forward on 
his cushioned desk, and facing the 
werful fine-looking man’ who 
stood before him and could easily 
have flung him aside with a imove- 
ment of his strong hand, he com- 
posedly doomed him to be hanged 
by the neck till he was dead; and 
further informed him that his body 
was to be buried in the precincts 
of the prison. 

John Butler heard his sentence 
standing motionless with head 
erect. Only once during the whole 
course of the trial had his self- 
command given way, and that was 
when allusion was made to the 
suicide of his son ; then tears burst 
from his eyes, and his broad chest 
heaved with smothered sobs; but 
it was only for a moment. He 
speedily regained his composure ; 
and as he turned to leave the dock 
he calmly waved his hand in token 
of farewell to some of his friends 
in the crowded court, who on hear- 
ing his sentence had given vent to 
their feelings in piteous cries and 
exclamations. 

It so happened that very soon 
after the capital penalty had been 
adjudged to John Butler for the 
murder of his wife, a man was 
tried in London for precisely the 
lsame crime, and we copy from the 
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official report of the case the 
sentence pronounced on him. In 
this instance, although the woman 
was effectually killed, it had been 
permitted that the deed should 
be entitled manslaughter. The 
judge described the provocation the 
man had received from his wife, 
and then said, that “ the prisoner 
seemed, in a paroxysm of rage, to 
have inflicted injuries upon her 
which caused her immediate death. 
He had indeed been guilty of man- 
slaughter ; but he could not bring 
himself to pass a longer sentence 
upon the prisoner than that of a 
term of imprisonment, the result of 
which was that he would be dis- 
charged.” The term of imprison- 
ment to which he was sentenced 
being, we believe, less than the 
time he had spent in jail awaiting 
his trial, the practical result of 
the punishment awarded to him 
was that he left the court at once 
a free man, entirely exempt from 
any legal consequences of his 
crime. 

We do not for a moment doubt 
that the judges who tried these 
two cases were both men of the 
highest principle and integrity, 
conscientiously desirous of per- 
forming their onerous duties to 
the very best of their power; but 
they differed in opinion and dis- 
position, as units of the human 
race are wont to differ, and the 
consequence was, that to the one 
criminal was awarded life and 
honourable liberty, while to the 
other was given death, with irre- 
mediable disgrace on the children 
who survived him. We would 
venture merely to ask, whether it 
is well that the lives of our fellow- 
creatures should be dependent on 
peculiarities of temperament in her 
Majesty’s judges ?. 

Che law—or rather the State— 
had not yet. done its worst for 
John Butler; a further penance 
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was decreed for him, which accord- 
ing to the legal code in America 
would there have been wholly im- 
possible, The man had been re- 
commended to mercy; and as the 
circumstances which had led to his 
crime were well known — some 
not very scrupulous persons even 
affirming that he had done right 
in ridding the world of such a 
being—it was confidently expected 
that the sentence would not be 
carried into effect. Nevertheless 
strenuous efforts were made to 
ensure this result. A petition was 
sent to the Home Office from 
Builer’s native town, which was 
signed literally by almost the 
whole population; another went 
from the city where the trial had 
taken place, endorsed by all the 
most distinguished names belong- 
ing to it, including one very emin- 
ent legal authority ; and lastly, the 
jury forwarded an appeal of their 
own, signed by every one of the 
twelve men, good and true, who 
had been unwillingly compelled by 
the machinery of the law to pro- 
nounce the word “ guilty,”—and 
no one doubted that such an array 
of petitioners united in opposition 
to the execution of the sentence 
would prevail. 

It had been impossible to con- 
ceal these efforts from the prisoner 
himself. His children and other 
near relations were allowed to visit 
him, and they naturally told him 
what had been done, with the fur- 
ther information that a preliminary 
answer had been received from the 
Home Office, which stated that the 
prisoner’s case with the appeals 
made on his behalf were under 
consideration. After that, no doubt. 
was felt by most that Butler would 
be reprieved ; and this opinion re- 
ceived strong confirmation from 
the fact, that nearly the whole of 
the short period allotted to crim- 
inals between their trial and exe- 
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cution had passed away, before the 
decision of the State authority as 
to his life or death was made 
known. Then the answer came— 
the law was to take its course; he 
was to die, early on the second 
morning after the letter reached 
the priso... Little more than forty 
hours was granted to this man to 
prepare for his dreadful doom. 

This is no unusual circumstance 
in connection with the infliction of 
the capital penalty. Whenever a 
criminal has been recommended 
to mercy, and there is a further 
appeal for his life in consideration 
of extenuating circumstances, the 
decision of the Home Secretary 
is almost invariably delayed till 
within a day of the execution, and 
the inadequate space of time thus 
allotted to a preparation for the 
dread mystery of death, has been 
repeatedly brought into notice in 
the public papers by prison chap- 
lains and others. 

A law has recently been passed 
in America which deals with the 
whole subject of the capital penalty, 
and a good deal of interest attaches 
to some of its more important en- 
actments as compared with our 
English customs; but we may 
here transcribe the clause which 
defines the due interval of pre- 
paration to which every criminal 
has a right in face of his irre- 
versible doom :— 


From section 491 of the Code of Crim- 
inal Procedure of the State of 
New York. 


“ When a defendant is sentenced to 
the punishment of death, the judges 
holding the court at which the con- 
viction takes place, must make out 
-.. @ warrant . .. appointing a 
week within which eR +o ie 
executed.” 

(Section 492.) “The week so ap- 
pointed must begin not less than four 
weeks, and not more than eight weeks 
after the sentence.” 
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The rule in England, even in cases 
where there is no doubt that the 
' sentence will be carried out, allows 
three Sundays only to intervene 
between the trial and the execu- 
tion—so that if a man is tried on 
a Saturday, he has very little more 
than a fortnight allowed him to 
prepare; but where there is hope 
of a reprieve, the delay of the an- 
nouncement that the man is to 
die till within a few hours of his 
execution, not only adds a tor- 
turing element to his punishment 
which he has not legally incurred, 
but it limits the time of his real 
preparation to the one last agitat- 
ing day when his friends come to 
take a final leave of him. The 
matter is not one of minor import- 
ance, as was keenly felt, we believe, 
by the saintly Abbé Oroze, the 
chaplain of La Roquette in Paris, 
who ministered to all the culprits 
that during a period of twenty-five 
years expiated their crimes on the 
guillotine. The French system of 
leaving a man in complete igno- 
rance of the time when his execu- 
tion is to take place until the fatal 
hour actually arrives, told very 
heavily against that good priest’s 
efforts to bring such criminals as 
Tropman, Avignoin, and Billoir to 
a fit state of preparation for their 
entrance on the dread eternity. 
The strange laxity of French 
prison discipline aliowed some of 
these men to be engaged in playing 
cards with their jailers till within 
a few hours of their death ; but it 
may be doubted whether the more 
decent provisions of our English 
custom, which dedicates a con- 
demned man’s last day to farewell 
interviews with his friends, can 
avail to render that brief space 
of time sufficient for the heavy 
responsibilities with which it is 
weighted. 

In the case of poor John Butler, 
who was passionately beloved by 
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his children and brothers, it was 
spent in all the agony of mind 
which the sight of their uncon- 
trollable distress could not fail 
to awaken in him. One of his 
brothers was an invalid helplessly 
crippled, and as he looked up at 
the tall powerful man glowing with 
health and vigour, who was some 
years younger than himself, he 
exclaimed impetuously— 

“ John, John ! I wish to heaven 
they would let me die instead of 

ou! You might have a long life 
before you still ; strong and hearty 
as you are, and fit for good work 
wherever you might be, and here 
am I but a useless burden on my 
family,—I’d go to the gallows for 
you willingly, if they’d only let 
me!” 

“No, Richard, no! I would 
never consent to that,” said the 
doomed man, pressing his brother’s 
hand ; “it is I alone must suffer, 
for it is true that I did the deed, 
and it was very wrong and cruel— 
it was done in a moment of mad- 
ness, when I was quite beside my- 
self, and no one on earth knows 
what I had suffered till I was 
fairly driven out of my senses. 
They made no account of that at 
my trial; but I can tell you this, 
my life at home was made such @ 
hell upon earth, that I have felt 
quite happy and peaceful since I 
have been here away from it all, 
though the time has been spent in 
a jail, with the sentence of death 
hanging over me.” 

John Butler’s singularly affec- 
tionate disposition became strong- 
ly manifest in the few last hours 
allowed him by the State after his 
death-warrant arrived. It was 
with difficulty that his children 
were torn from his arms, and he 
could scarcely bear to lose sight 
even for a moment of the chaplain, 
to whom he had become strongly 
attached. His last messages on 
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his way to the scaffold next morn- 
ing were for. those who had shown 
him sympathy and kindness, Thus 
every instant of his brief interval 
in articulo mortis was saturated 
with the influence of his strong 
earthly affections ; and it must 
have been wellnigh impossible for 
him to turn his dying eyes from 
the beloved faces he should see no 
more, in order to look into the 
mysterious darkness of the un- 
known state that awaited him 
beyond these farewell hours. 

Since it is no part of the law 
that a criminal should be kept in 
ignorance as to his doom till with- 
in a few hours of its accomplish- 
ment, and the matter is entirely 
dependent on the will of one 
State official, it is to be hoped 
that the strong representations 
already made on the subject may 
produce a change, at least in this 
particular as regards the treat- 
ment of prisoners. 

The story of John Butler is a 
very clear illustration of the truth 
which haz been forcibly demon- 
strated to us in our visits to the 
silent world—that the capital pen- 
alty is not a deterrent of crima 
We shall hope at a future time to 
give the history of a very singular 
case, in which the prospect of death 
following at once on a murder, 
seemed to have been one of the 
motives for its commission by a 
most unhappy man; but for the 
present we are only concerned to 
show that this portion of the penal 
code in our country has no real 
effect in the prevention of deeds 
of violence. 

There is one factor in the in- 


ducements to crimes of this descrip-. 


tion, as regards the weaker sex, 
which has a force that dominates 
their whole being to the exclusion 
of any other influence whatever— 
and that is the uncontrollable pas- 
sion which often takes possession 
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of a woman for the man who is 
her lover. 

Where there is no moral or 
religious principle to produce self- 
restraint, as is generally the case 
among the uneducated classes, the 
hopeless abandonment of a woman 
with all her natural affections and 
impulses to this one overpowering 
sentiment, is often a very remark- 
able spectacle. Some time pro- 
vious to the death of John Butler, 
that same prison held within its 
silent walls a young woman who 
had been condemned to death for 
the murder of her only child. At 
the time when she was seen by 
the writer, there was no reason to 
doubt that the sentence would be 
carried out ; though ultimately it 
was found that her condition of 
health formed a legal obstacle to 
her execution, and her sentence 
was commuted to that of penal 
servitude for life. 

When the door of the con- 
demned cell was opened, and she 
was first seen, she had no idea 
that any hope of the kind could 
exist—there had been no recom- 
mendation to mercy in her case, 
and she believed herself irrevoca- 
bly doomed to suffer the extreme 
penalty. All that she said, there- 
fore, was uttered with the black 
shadow of death shrouding her 
from any participation in the living 
world, and thus giving a strange 
significance to the burning words 
in which sho told her history, 

Judging by her appearance, it 
would have seemed impossible 
that she could be capable of any 
act of violence whatever. She 
‘was young and fair, with delicate 
features and large blue eyes—her 
flaxen hair drawn round her head, 
and leaving exposed a face of waxen 
whiteness, set in the patient calm 
of despair She was placed on 
the one seat which the cell af- 
forded. quite unoccupied, with her 
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hands folded in her lap. She 
looked like a meek and harmless 
young girl, and she spoke in a soft 
low tone, with no emotion appa- 
rent in her voice. 

“Yes, I have got to die,” she 
said, when some gentle allusion 
was made to her sad position. 
“T know that quite well, but it is 
not a matter of any consequence 
now.” 

She laid great stress on that 
last word, then gradually the ex- 
pression of her visitor’s compas- 
sion and desire to serve her broke 
through the cold apathy in which 
she seemed plunged, and she mani- 
fested an eager desire to tell her 
whole story to her hearer. It was 
evident that it would be the great- 
est relief to her to do so, for she 
had already passed many days in 
the regulation silence of prison 
discipline, and she had found no 
vent for the memories and thoughts 
that were for ever curdling round 
her heart in its sleepless agony. 

“ Let me tell you how it has all 
been with me,” she said, flinging 
out her hands as in a despairing 
appeal ; and while she spoke with 
rapid eager utterance, her whole 
appearance became transformed by 
the passionate excitement of feel 
ing which caused her to live again 
in the days that were past. The 
pale, half-insensible statue she had 
looked when first seen, appeared 
to spring into vivid burning life, 
that flamed in the sudden bright- 
ening of her great blue eyes, and 
sent a crimson flush to her white 
cheeks. 

“Listen!” she cried—TI will 
tell you all. I was a poor wretched 
creature with no one to care for 
me or wish me any good. I had 
been betrayed and left with an in 
fant on my hands when I was 
little more than a child myself, in 
ignorance and helplessness, Then 
in all my misery I met him, and 


he said he loved me!—do you 
heart—he loved me! and he offered 
me to come and live with him al- 
ways, and he would take care of 
me and make me happy, and give 
me all my heart’s desire ; but oh! 
my heart’s desire was for him and 
him alone! he was so kind, so 
good, and grand to look upon, 
there was no one like him in the 
world for goodness and beauty, 
and I just adored and worshipped 
him. I can’t find words to tell 
you how I loved him—there are 
no words that could tell it: he 
was my treasure, my joy, my king. 
T'd have laid down my life for him 
a thousand times over if he had 
asked it. A look, a whisper from 
him was enough to make me do 
anything he pleased; and I was 
happy—oh, how happy !” 

She stopped for a moment to 
dash away the passionate tears 
which the remembrance of her past 
happiness had evoked, and then 
went on in a lower tone. ‘ There 
was just one trouble—the child. 
It had grown to be some years old, 
and he hated it—he always did 
from the very first. I hid it away 
from him as much as I could, and 
it was easy while it was still a 
baby; but when it. could run 
about and call me mother, he saw 
it and heard it, and he grew to 
detest it so, that he said he could 
not endure it in the house any 
longer. He had threatened me 
many times that if I did not get 
rid of it he’d leave me; but I 
could not believe at first he really 
meant it. I was willing enough 
to be quit of the child; for I could 
not think of it at all when I had 
him. I had given all my love and 
heart and soul to him, and he 
filled my whole life. There was 
no room for any other—not even 
the child I had borne. There came 
a day when it had angered him 
more than ever before, I don’t 
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know why. He was going away 
for a night to a town at a distance, 
and when he was ready to start he 
came to me. He put his two hands 
on my shoulders, and fixed his eyes 
on mine, and looked stern and 
fierce as I had never seen him. 
‘Now understand,’ he said, ‘I'll 
have no more delay. You must 
take that cursed child away while 
I am gone, and leave it where I 
can never set eyes on it again, or 
else all will be at an end between 

ou and me. [I tell you plainly, if 
I find that child here when I come 
back to-morrow, I will leave you 
then and there, as sure as there’s a 
sun in heaven, ahd I’ll never look on 
your face again, or have anything 
more to do with you as long as 
you live.’ He pushed me away 
from him and went out, but I 
rushed after him and flung my 
arms round his neck and cried out 
—‘ Don’t —don’t say you'll leave 
me—I can’t bear it; I'll do what 


you wish—TI’ll find a place for the 
child —T'll take it away, — only 
don’t leave me—never, never!’ 
‘See you do it, then,’ he said; 
‘take the brat to the workus and 


have done with it.’ He went 
away, and I had no thought but 
to make sure that he’d not leave 
me, whatever it might cost me to 
keep him with me. I knew it was 
no use to take the child to the 
workus,! for I had tried that be- 
fore ; but they would not take it 
unless I’d go in too and stay in the 
house myself altogether. That 
would have been worse than death 
to me, as it would have parted me 
from him. I never gave the work- 
us another thought. That even- 
ing after he was gone, and I knew 
he’d be back next morning, and 
would leave me for ever if he 
found the child still there, I do 
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not think I rightly knew what I 
was going to do; only I took it 
in my arms and walked with it as 
quickly as I could towards the 
river. When I got to it, there was 
not-a creature to be seen far or 
near, and it was nearly dark. All 
the way as I went I had seemed 
to hear his voice saying over and 
over that he’d never see my face 
again, and it goaded me on, and 
left me no power to choose. The 
sound of his words came so loud, 
just when I got to the river, that 
I rushed down to the edge as if I 
had been driven by some one at 
my back ; and then,—oh, to think 
of it!” 

Suddenly a spasm of pain passed 
over the woman’s face, and she 
put her hands over her ears as if 
to shut out some torturing echo 
from the past, to which yet her 
blanched, quivering lips were con- 
strained to give utterance, ‘“‘Then,” 
she whispered hoarsely, “ the child 
said to me, ‘Oh, mother! don’t put 
me in the dark water.’ Yes, he 
did—he did ”—and her voice rose 
toashriek. It was evident that 
this dreadful remembrance scorched 
her very heart, and drove her to 
put into audible words the piteous 
cry that haunted her night and 
day. ‘Yes, he said that —my 
child did; but I only cried out— 
‘I can’t part with my love for 
ever,’ and [I let the little one drop 
out of my arms into the deep 
rushing river. The moment it was 
done, I would have snatched it out 
if I could, but the stream carried 
it away, and I saw it no more.” 
She let her head fall down to her 
very knees, and crouched there in 
the grasp of an intolerable agony. 

Presently she lifted up her con- 


‘ vulsed face, and said with a bitter, 


withering smile, “Do you know 





1 According to the English poor-law, the workhouse could not have taken the 


child without the mother. 
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what was the end of it? As I 
walked home I met a woman who 
had seen me go out with the child 
in my arms, and she was one who 
knew well how he hated it. She 
asked me whére it was, and what 
I had done with it. I said I had 
left it with a friend; and she an- 
swered, ‘ Yes, a fine sort of a 
friend, I expect;’ and she wént 
straight away to the police. That 
was a kind neighbour, was it 
not? They took me that same 
night, and locked me up,”—then 
she broke into a wild despairing 
cry, as she exclaimed—“ I’ve never 
seen him since. His words came 
true, for all I gave up my child 
so cruelly, only to keep him with 
me—to be near him— my only 
love. We are parted now— 

ed for ever. I can’t break down 
these walls to go to him. Oh, I 
hope they'll kill me soon! I can’t 
live without him ; let me die—let 
me die!” 

What deterring power had the 
thought of any ulterior conse- 
quences on this woman’s crime? 
If this passion of love—“ strong as 
death, and cruel as the grave,”— 
could overcome the laws of nature 
and the divine instincts of mother- 
hood, it would certainly make no 
account of the worst that human 
laws could do, to avenge the guilt 
of its unbridled indulgence. 

We had another instance once, 
in a very different case, of the 
extraordinary power which such 
indomitable affection has over 
the life and soul of a woman. 
There came into the prison on a 
trifling charge which did not in- 
volve a long detention, one of the 
most pitiable-looking beings it was 
possible to see,—a woman young 
in years, but haggard and wasted 
to the last degree, and with a great 
gaping wound, still open, on her 
forehead, which seemed to have 
been caused by a blow from a 


hatchet. She made no difficulty 
in explaining how she had received 
this serious injury; it had been 
done by her lover, with whom she 
had lived some years, though he 
was not her husband. 

“He has a terrible temper,” 
she said; “the least thing puts 
him in a fury, and then it’s always 
on me he takes revenge. He has 
brought mé nigh to death’s-door 
many a time; and I know very 
well that he'll kill me in the end. 
I know he will.” 

She went on to give further de- 
tails of the utter misery in which 
she lived. The man spent all his 
earnings in drink, and starved her. 
She toiled beyond her strength to 
gain a little money for food, and 
when she came home after a hard 
day’s work, he snatched her wages 
from her, and went off to the 
public-house. Then when he came 
back, he beat her because she had 
not supper provided for him. There 
seemed no ible element of 
attraction in the life she led with 
him, even apart from the certainty 
which was ever present in her 
mind, that he would compass her 
death at last—some destined day. 
Yet when the visitor, anxious to 
rescue her from the sin and 
wretchedness of such an existence, 
offered to provide for her entirely 
if she would leave the miscreant 
to whom she was not bound by 
any righteous tie, she only lifted 
up her hollow mournful eyes, and 
said,—‘ I will never leave him— 
never.” 

Finally, in answer to the strong 
remonstrances made to her on the 
ground at once of the guilt and the 
misery of her life, she answered 
that she knew it was all true. 
She suffered night and day, she 
owned, from hunger and pain and 
ill usage, and she could not even 
pray to God to help her, because 
of her sin. She knew she would 
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be murdered in the end, and she 
sup her soul would be lost, 

but still—“I cannot leave him—I 
' will not—never, never—though 
you offered me to live in the 
Queen’s palace; I'll go back to 
him the moment I am free, and 
Till stay with him to the last hour 


of my life, however it may end,” 


—and she did. The utmost efforts 
to shake her resolution availed 
nothing—no human power could 
cope with the might of her passion 
for her destroyer; and she went, 
back to him, saying that she would 
rather die by his hands than live 
without him, 

The conviction that no case is 
absolutely hopeless, no criminal, 
however guilty, altogether imper- 
vious to good influences, is that 
which mainly sustains those who 
have to work among the inmates 
of a prison; but the instance we 
have just recorded was undoubt- 
edly an exception to the rule—it 
was literally impossible to help the 
woman in any way. She would 
not abandon the fascination which 
held her as in bonds of iron, even 
to save her own life; and it is 
certain that no dread of legal 
penalties would have deterred her 
from any crime her tyrant had 
willed her to commit. 

The instances we have been 
able to record in our present 
limited of the working of 
tho lex talionts in individual cases, 
apply only to those arguments in 
its favour which concern the pol- 
icy and expediency of its enforce- 
ment in relation to the practical re- 
sults; but there are other and far 
deeper principles involved in its 
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theoretic position as a eens 
enactment of the law, which must 
sooner or later be thoroughly in- 
vestigated in the light of a more 
advanced civilisation than that of 
the days when the death penalty 
was left to be the punishment of 
one | ial crime, even while 
happily banished from the code 
of lighter offences. On those 
weightier matters we may possibly 
touch at some future time; but 
meanwhile, we earnestly trust that 
the readers of these may 
share our conviction—that the 
whole subject we have so far en- 
deavoured to elucidate by the true 
histories we have given, is of far 
more serious importance than ap- 
pears on the surface. Many wise 
persons among our legislators and 
others.are of opinion, judging by 
the signs of the times, that the 
lower stratum of society, from 
which the criminal classes are 
recruited, may at some future 
period, more or Jess distant, be- 
come a great, perhaps a dominant 
power in the kingdom. Surely, 
therefore, it would be well, while 
there is yet time, that a careful 
consideration should be given to 
such portions of the existing legal 
code as may seem to them to 
savour of injustice or oppression. 
An eminent counsel ing re- 
cently in defence of a pri % 
stated openly that cise topalh. 
ant changes in the administration 
of justice were already in contem- 
plation by the authorities. We 
trust, therefore, that such light as 
these scenes from prison life can 
cast on the subject will prove to 
have been not ill-timed. 
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TITUS 


Ir is to be regretted that so 

few memorials of Titus Oates are 
‘to be found at the two Stuart Ex- 

hibitions now on view at the New 
Gallery and the British Museum ; 
for whatever may be the estimate 
in which he is commonly held, it 
cannot be denied that he played 
prominent parts in the rei of 
the two last kings of that house. 
During the first, as the “ saviour of 
the nation ” and discoverer-in-chief 
of the Popish plot, and during the 
second, as a vile wretch fit only to 
be condemned to be whipped to 
death between Newgate and Ty- 
burn, he attracted the blessings and 
curses of mankind in a greater 
degree than has probably ever 
fallen to the lot of any one man. 
The sunshine in which he basked 
under Charles II. was relatively as 
bright as the storm and tempest 
were black which overtook him 
when James II. came to the 
throne. The liberal pension and 
handsome apartments which had 
been given him by the “merry 
monarch” as a reward for his ser- 
vices to the State, were exchanged 
for the jail, the pillory, and the 
cart’s tail; and though, on the ac- 
cession of William and Mary, he 
was restored to liberty and granted 
a new but smaller pensiori, he never 
recovered from the odium of the 
crimes which had been brought 
home to him during the preceding 
reign. 

Historians commonly represent 
Titus Oates as the vilest of man- 
kind, and exhaust their vocabu- 
laries in seeking to find terms suff- 
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ciently vituperative with which to 
describe him. To a great extent 
this is the result of a generous 
feeling which makes it appear to 


‘them impossible that men should 


be found who could be capable of 
planning the fiendish design which 
Titus attributed to the authors of 
the “Popish plot.” In England 
at the present day it may safely be 
affirmed that such a scheme would 
never enter into the hearts of men 
to conceive; but in less favoured 
lands we have within the last few 
years seen a sovereign assassinated, 
the lives of others attempted, and 
a reigning prince kidnapped by 
political enthusiasts, who are con- 
fessedly less under a sense of com- 
pulsion than those fanatics who 
believe that they are acting under 
religious inspiration. But, unfor- 
tunately, in the time of Titus 
Oates attempts on the lives of 
English sovereigns by Roman 
Catholic agents were fresh in the 
minds of men, and deeds had been 
done in the sacred name of reli- 
gion both in England and Ireland 
which made the ears of the nation 
to tingle. Men had not forgotten 
that the life of Queen Elizabeth 
had on more than one occasion 
been attempted, nor was the Gun- 
powder Plot an event which was 
likely soon to pass away from their 
memories. 

Such murderous attacks were 
viewed with the abhorrence which 
is universally felt by Englishmen 
at the idea of assassination. The 
trade of secret murder had never 
flourished in England. It had 
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always been regarded as an evil of 
foreign growth, and as more espe- 
cially belonging to that country 
where Popery has its headquarters, 
It was easy, therefore, to associate 
the two products of Italy, and to 
look upon Papists as assassins, 
or the apologists for assassination. 
But it may be doubted whether 
such outrages as those spoken of 
would alone have been sufficient to 
account for the dread and hatred 
of Popery which had overspread 
the land. Isolated acts of violence 
committed on members of a small 
privileged class, however much 
they may be reprobated, do not 
stir deeply the minds of the people 
at large. But to every English- 
man of the time of. Titus Oates 
the Roman Catholics had given 
abundant evidence to prove that 
the lives and properties of Protes- 
tants were no longer safe when 
committed to their hands. The 
cruelties which had disgraced the 
reign of Mary, and the horrors of 
the Popish rebellion in Ireland of 
1641, had brought home to the 
minds of Englishmen with realistic 
force the danger of allowing any 
encroachment on the part of the 
aggressive enemy. The anxiety of 
the situation was accentuated by 
the fact that the Duke of York, 
who was the next heir to the 
throne, had proclaimed himself a 
Roman Catholic; and it had be- 
come not only possible but prob- 
able, therefore, that a line of Popish 
monarchs might be established on 
the throne. Sunday after Sunday 
the people were exhorted from 
countless pulpits to resist the ad- 
vance of a religion which was said to 
sanction cruelty when Protestants 
were the victims, and to approve of 
murder when its interests were at 
stake. The statute-book bore 
testimony to the depth of the feel- 
ing of the nation. The Test Act 
was passed, which prohibited Ro- 
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man Catholics from holding any 
civil or military office, and numer- 
ous laws were enacted which for- 
bade the public exercise of their 
religion and the sale of Romish 
emblems, 

But the prospect of the im- 
mediate future which filled the 
minds of the people with such dire 
forebodings produced among the 
Roman Catholics an elation which 
they found it difficult to repress. 
They confidently looked forward 
to a time when their position and 
that of the Protestants would be 
reversed, and the more intemper- 
ate among them were unable to 
refrain from openly announcing 
the prospective measures by which 
the Protestant clergy would be 
compelled to give up their churches 
and parsonages to the priests, and 
the owners of monastic lands would 
be called upon to restore their pro- 
perties to the Church from which 
they had been taken. The spirits 
of the Catholics were still further 
raised by the indolent and easy- 
going disposition of the King. 
The pursuit of pleasure in which 
Charles was engaged indisposed 
him towards the infliction of pains 
and penalties on any section of 
his subjects for the sake of a re- 
ligious belief. It is commonly the 
case that those who indulge in the 
pleasant vices are tolerant of the 
religious foibles of their fellow- 
men, and in Charles the tolerance 
produced by indifference was still 
further fostered by a secret lean- 
ing tewards the persecuted faith. 
The Roman Catholics had there- 
fore good grounds for expecting 
a speedy relief from the disabili- 
ties under which they laboured. 
Not only in England, but among 
the Dominicans in Rome and the 
Jesuits in France and Spain, hopes 
were openly expressed that a good 
time was coming for the English 
followers of their faith, and that 
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before long Mass would again be 
celebrated in Westminster Abbey. 

It was while the nation was in 
this feverish condition that Titus 
Oates announced his discovery of 
a “ Popish plot” for the murder of 
the King, the subversion of the 
Protestant faith, and the over- 
throw of the Government. 

Oates had led a _professedly 
checkered existence. He was the 
son of a ribbon-weaver, who had 
been originally an Anabaptist 
teacher, and who had conformed 
and hecome a clergyman of the 
Church of England. Titus like- 
wise, who was born at Hastings 
in 1620, took holy orders, and ac- 
quired a benefice in Kent. But 
his temper and disposition were 
not such as to befit him for the 
life of a country clergyman. He 
was proud and overbearing, and at 
the same time ignorant and ill- 
tempered. His tongue was so little 
under his command that he allow- 
ed himself to speak slightingly in 
public of some of the most sacred 


mysteries of his faith, and on one — 


oceasion he was prosecuted for 
perjury. After theso experiences 
he became a naval chaplain. But 
here also either an ill-fortune or 9 
just retribution overtook him, for 
a charge being made against him 
of infamous conduct, he was dis- 
missed from the fleet. His next 
office was that of chaplain to the 
Duke of Norfolk—a strange post 
for a Protestant clergyman to 
hold, and one which could only 
have been offered to him with the 
intention of perverting him to 
Roman Catholicism. At all events, 
this result followed almost imme- 
diately. To Hutchinson, a Jesuit 
in the household of the Duke, be- 
longs the honour of having per- 
verted Titus, But the proselyte 
was as little popular in his new 
communion as ho had been in the 
old, and to disciplino him into sub- 
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mission he was sent to the Jesuit 
college at St Omer. Thence he was 
despatched on missions through 
France and Spain, where, as he 
affirmed, he gathered the particu- 
lars of the plot which on his re- 
turn to England in 1678 he deter 
mined to divulge. 

But the matter was one which 
required careful handling. An un- 
due publicity might have subjected 
Titus either to have been whisked 
away by his co-religionists or to 
have been incarcerated by their 
influence as an impostor. It was 
necessary, therefore, that the revela- 
tion should be made privately, in 
the first instance, to the highest 
personages in the State. A cer- 
tain Dr Tonge, a simple and cred- 
ulous chemist, who though truth- 
ful and sincere was prone to wild 
schemes and notions, happened to 
be an acquaintance of Oates and a 
friend of one Kirby, who was em 
ployed in the King’s laboratory. 
To him, therefore, Titus confided a 
portion of the plot, with the request 
that he would induce Kirby to 
mention the matter to the King. 
This Kirby did, and Tonge was 
summoned by the King to an 
audience. Of this opportunity 
Tonge made good use, and gave 
the King so many particulars tend- 
ing to prove the existence of a 
plot against his life, that the King, 
though disposed to be incredulous, 
felt bound to take some notice of 
the communication, and handed 
him over to Lord Danby for 
examination. Danby, however, 
was even less inclined to believe in 
the plot than Charles, and treated 
the whole affair with indifference. 
Shortly afterwards, anonymous 
letters of a mysterious import 
referring to, plots and discoveries 
reached Bedingfield, the Duke of 

York’s confessor, who carried them 
to his master, who in his turn laid 
them bofore the Kmg. But still 
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so little faith was placed in the 
reports, that six weeks were al- 
lowed to pass without any notice 
being taken of them. —. ’ 
Titus felt, therefore, that some 
further step was necessary to con- 
vince the Gallios of the Court of 
the truth of his revelation. Again 
Tonge was made his instrument, 
and this time he was sent to Dr 
Burnet, whose influence at Court 
was well known. To him Tonge 
stated, among other things, that 
Conyers, a Benedictine monk, had 
undertaken to stab the King. 
Amazed at the communication, 
Burnet took counsel with Dr 
Lloyd, the rector of St Martin’s- 
jn-the-Fields, a man of profound 
erudition, and of whom Bishop 
Wilkins used to say, “he had the 
most learning in ready cash of any 
he ever knew.” . Lloyd hastened 


to-the office of the Secretary of 
State with the news, and Oates 
was summoned to appear before 
the Privy Council the next day. 


But Oates’s experience of the 
Ministers was such as to make him 
fear that they might again turn a 
deaf ear-to his discoveries. He 
therefore determined to place his 
account of.the plot on record be- 
fore presenting himself at the 
Council-chamber. The most emi- 
nent justice of the peace in London 
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the one of all others which was best 
calculated to give an air of respec- 
tability to a deposition, and it was 
before this magistrate that Oates 
presented himself on the eve of his 
examination before the Council. 
Substantially, he asserted that 
there were two plots: one emanat- 
ing from Rome, which had for its 
object the subversion of the Pro- 
testant religion, and in further- 
ance of which a whole hierarchy of 
officials had been nominated by 
the Pope; and the other, having 
its headquarters in France, which 
aimed at the murder of Charles, 
the overthrow of the Government, 
and the transfer of Ireland to the 
French King. 

On all these points Oates dilated 
at length on Michaelmas eve before 
the Council. From six o'clock 
until ten he poured forth a torrent 
of accusation against Lords Arun- 
del, Powis, Stafford, Bellasis, Petre, 
and other peers, as well as against 
Coleman, the Duchess of York’s 
secretary ; Langhorn, a celebrated 
lawyer; Ireland, Whitehead, and 
a host of other Jesuits. But 
the central point of the French 
plot he declared to be the mur- 
der of the King. Conyers and 

- Anderton, two Benedictine monks, 
and four Irishmen, were, he as- 


‘ gerted, told off to stab the King 


was Sir Edmondbury Godfrey. At; at Windsor. In case these emis- 
the time of the Plague, when all’; saries should not be able to effect 
his brother magistrates had sought } their purpose, two men, Grove 
safety by flight from the fever- {and Pickering, were deputed to 
stricken city, he had the courage: shoot him as he walked in St 
to remain at his post. For this James's Park; and in the event 
signal instance of public spirit he * of circumstances preventing the 
had been knighted, and was uni- execution of their design, Sir 
versally esteemed for his courage ' George Wakeman, the physician 
and ability. He was a zealous, to the Queen, was to mix poisons 
Protestant, but was at the same, in his cup. Poniards and eighty 
time so entirely free from bigotry’ guineas had been given to the first 
that he lived on excellent terms batch of would-be assassins, with 
with his Roman Catholic neigh- the approval of Coleman, who had 
bours. personally given a guinea to the 

Godfrey's name was therefore messenger who carried the reward 
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to the hirelings. Pistols and silver 
bullets had been provided for 
Grove arfd Pickering, the first of 
whom was to receive £1500; and 
the second, being a religious man, 
was, at his dwn request, to be 
awarded 30,000 masses, which; at 
a shilling a mass, came to the same 
amount. Wakeman was offered 
£10,000 for his share in the ander- 
taking ; but as he objected to that 
sum as being too small a figure for 
so great a service, the amount had 
been increased to £15,000. 

On the rising of the Council, 
Oates was examined personally by 
the King, who, though disinclined 
to put full credence in his evidtnce, 
was staggered by the circumstan- 
tiality of his narrative, and by 
the multitude of details which he 
brought forward. On one point 
the King was able to refute him. 
Oates had stated that when at 
Madrid he had been ‘introduced to 
Don John, who had promised to 
further the plot, 

“What sort of man is Don 
John?” asked the King. 

“A tall, lean man,” replied 
Titus. 

“On the contrary,” said the 
King, who knew Don John well, 
“he is a short, fat man.” 

“I was only told,” replied the 
redoubtable Titus, “that the gen- 
tleman I saw was Don John, and 
I suppose, therefore, there was 
some niistake.” 

This tittle of inaccuracy was not 
held to be sufficient to invalidate 
Oates’s testimony, and that night 
warrants were issued against 
several . Jesuits, Coleman among 
others. So soon as it became 
known that mischief was intended 
against them, the Jesuits prepared 
to escape. Ooleman destroyed his 
papers and went into concealment. 
But a day later he surrendered 
himself, and was put under arrest. 
On ‘his -house. being carefully 
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searched, a deal box containing 
letters was found in a’ receptacle 
behind’ the chimney, arid some 
packets of letters were discovered 
in a drawer under the table. All 
these letters related to the years 
74, '75, and ’76, and had  proba- 
bly been overlooked in the gene- 
ral destruction of his correspond- 
ence. 

Coleman was a clergyman’s-son, 
and at an early age had become a 
pervert to the Church ef Rome. 
Whether his perversion was the 
result of conviction may well .be 
doubted. As least on all other 
occasions he acted with a sole 
regard to his private interests. 
He was an active, busy, able, and 
arrogant man, always assuming a 
prominence to which his merits 
failed to entitle him, and always 
grasping after money to which he 
had no possible right. The letters 
which were found in his house re- 
vealed the fact that he had carried 
on an active correspondence with 
P. Ferrier, the French King’s con- 
fessor, and with P. de la Ohaise, 
who succeeded to that office on the 
death of P. Ferrier. In one and 
all of these letters he dwelt on the 
favourable opportunity which then 
offered for supplanting the Pro- 
testant religion by that of the 
Church of Rome. He enlarged 
much on the zeal of the Duke of 
York in this cause, and constantly 
urged his correspondents to supply 
him with money for the advance- 
ment of the interests of his reli- 
gion and of the French King. To. 
such good effect did he plead for 
supplies of French pistoles, that, as 
he afterwards confessed, he was 
pérsonally the richer by £2500, 
owing to the liberality of the 
French King. But this sum was 
but one item in the numerous 
bribes which he received, and 
which enabled him to live. in 
luxury. 
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The tone of the discovered let- 


ters was regarded as bearing a consequenco of his action, 


‘ treasonable construction, and the 
following passugo was particularly 
relied upon to prove his reckless 
designs against the Church of 
England as by law established : 
“We are,” he wrote, “about a 
great work,—no l¢ss than the con- 
version of three kingdoms, aud 
the total and utter subversion 
and subduing of that pestilent 
heresy (Protestantism) which hath 
reigned so long in this northern 
part of the world; and for the 
doing of which there never was 
such great hopes since our Queen 
Mary’s days until this time.” This 
probably referred only to the known 
Catholic tendencies of the King, 
and the expected succession of 
James. But his prosecutors 
thought otherwise, and argued, 
that if this was the tone of letters 
which through carelessness ho had 
omitted to destroy, what must 
have been the character of those 
letters which had becn committed 
to the lames, 

Numerous other arrests follow- 
ed, and the news spread like wild- 
fire through the country that the 
State was in danger, and that 
there was a design for the re- 
establishment of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith as the State religion. 
In every county the Protestants 
were up in arms, and in London 
the excitement was so great that 
it was dangerous for any profess- 
ing Catholics to appear in public. 
While public feeling was thus 
deeply aroused, an event occurred 
which confirmed the pogulace in 
their belief of Oates’s revelations. 
Shortly after it became known 
that Sir Edmondbury Godfrey 
had taken Oates’s deposition he 
received threatening letters, and 
though he took no precautions 
against the dangers which these 
foreshadowed, he was not without 
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apprehensions as to the possible 
“c T 
believe,” he said to Dr Burnet, 
when speaking of these circum- 
stances, “I shall be knocked on 
the head.” 

On the Saturday week after 
Oates had announced his discov- 
ery, Godfrey left his home in the 
morning, and was seen at one 
o’clock in the neighbourhood of 
St Clement’s Church, in the Strand, 
but from that hour he was never 
seen again in public alive. As 
it was thought possible that he 
might have been called away in- 
to the country, no public notice 
was taken of his disappearance 
until the Tuesday following, when 
his relatives becoming seriously 
alarmed, reported the matter to 
the Council. On consideration, the 
Council was preparing to issue an 
order for a house-to-house search, 
when they were diverted from 
their purpose by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who, according to Burnet, 
informed them that Godfrey had 
been secretly married, and was 
keeping out of the way for shame’s 
sake. Men’s minds were also 
then, and later, disturbed by other 
mysterious coincidences. On the 
Tuesday, so it was subsequently 
sworn and attested, Dugdale, Uord 
Aston’s steward, asserted, in a 
public-house in Staffordshire, that 
a Westminster justice of the peace 
had been murdered. And at mid- 


‘day on Thursday an unknown man 


stated, in a bookseller’s shop, that 
Godfrey’s body had been found 
pierced through with a sword, 
That evening his body was dis- 
covered in a ditch, near St Pan- 
eras Church, thrust through as 
described. At first it was sug- 
gested that he had committed 
suicide ; but this was negatived by 
the fact that his neck was broken, 
that his chest was much bruised, 
and that, as the medical evidence 
g 
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showed, the sword had been run 
through him after death. The 


idea of a murder having been com-. 


mitted for the sake of robbery was 
disproved by the discovery that 
his money was untouched in his 
pockets. It wes further observed 
that- on his clothes were drops of 
white wax-lights, such as were used 
by “persons of quality” and priests, 
but such as it was known he never 
employed. 

In the excited state of the 
public mind this outrage inflamed 
the passion of the people to an 
extent which caused apprehensions 
lest there should be a rising against 
the Roman Catholics in London— 
a danger which was shortly after- 
wards increased by the news that 
a man named Bedlow had made a 
deposition before the magistrates 
at Bristol to the effect that God- 
frey had been murdered by Roman 
Catholics in revenge for his having 
taken Oates’s evidence. Bedlow’s 
testimony was confirmed on oath 
by Prance, who was drawn into 
the case by a strange coincidence. 
By trade he was a goldsmith, and 
was employed in making religious 
emblems for the Queen’s chapel. 
On some rumours of treasonable 
conduct he was arrested, and was 
being borne to Westminster when 
he was recognised by Bedlow, who 
happened to be passing at the 
time, as one of those who had been 
concerned in Godfrey’s murder, 
On being interrogated Prance at 
first denied all knowledge of the 
crime, but subsequently asserted 
that two priests had engaged him 
and three others to commit. the 
crime. With the minutest detail 
he stated that Godfrey had been 
decoyed to the back of Somerset 
House and there strangled; that 
his body had been first taken into 
a room in Somerset House, and 
su ently had been carried to 
the place where it was found. 
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This evidence was to a degree 


supported by the testimony of the . 


people of a public-house where the 
conspirators were said to have met, 
and by the sentry at Somerset 
House, who saw the sedan-chair, 
destined, as it was stated, to carry 
out the body of the murdered 
justice, borne into the building; 
but he denied having seen it 
carried out. The three men ac- 
cused of the actual murder were 
tried in the following February, 
and were all hanged. To the last 
they protested their innocence, 
and died with either a lie on their 
lips or a sentence of judicial 
murder against the authorities. 

But to return to the subject 
of the main plot. On the 27th 
November 1678, Ooleman was 
arraigned for high treason before 
Sir William Scroggs, the Chief- 
Justice. This judge was not the 
possessor of a very enviable rep- 
utation. In private life he was 
depraved and dissolute, and as a 
judge he was noted rather for his 
readiness in speaking than for his 
knowledge of law. From the first 
he took a strong line against the 
prisoner, and gave credit to the 
testimony against him with a 
readiness which unquestionably 
suggests bias. At the same time, 
against Coleman there was evidence 
of what, it was contested, amounted 
to treason in the letters which had 
been found in his house. The av- 
thenticity of these letters he frank- 
ly admitted, but added, “I deny 
the conclusion ; but the premisses 
are too strong and artificial.” 

“You cannot deny the prem- 
isses that you have done these 
things; but you deny the con- 
clusion that you are a traitor,” 
remarked Scroggs. 

“T can, safely and honestly,” 
answered Ooleman. 

“You would make a better 
Secretary of State than a logician,” 
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replied the judge, “‘for they never 
deny the conclusion.” 

In all other matters connected 
with the plot Oates and Bedlow 
‘were the principal witnesses, and 
not having any direct evidence 
with which to refute their testi- 
mony, Coleman was compelled to 
rely on finding discrepancies in 
their narratives. Oates, when 
first confronted with Coleman 
before the Council, had failed to 
recognise him, and as, at the trial, 
he owned that he had been in his 
company on several occasions pre- 
viously, this disagreement was 
urged against him. With con- 
siderable readiness he affirmed 
that the examination before the 
Council was held late in the even- 
ing, when he was tired out with 
his exertions in arresting prisoners, 
and that the light in the room was 
very dim. He failed for these 
reasons, so he said, to recognise 
Coleman on the instant, but that 


directly he heard his voice he was 


ready to swear to him. Unfor- 
tunately for Oates, it was shown 
that Coleman had given his evi- 
dence before Oates was asked 
whether he recognised him, and in 
this dilemma Titus took refuge 
again in the fatigue which had 
benumbed his senses, 

One witness testified in a gen- 
eral way that Coleman had been 
in Warwickshire the greater part 
of August, and that he could 
not therefore have been at the 
meeting at the Savoy when the 
£80 were paid for the murder 
of the King. But this evidence 
was not esteemed of much value, 
and Coleman did not generally 
display either tact or ability in 
his defence. He was wordy and 
involved in his h, and al- 
most justified Scroggs’s remark : 
“What kind of way and talking is 
this? ‘You have such a swimming 
way of melting words, that it is 
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a troublesome thing for a man 
to collect matter out of them.” 
Finally, the jury unanimously 
found him guilty of treason, and 
he received sentence of death. 
“ You shall return to prison,” said 
Scroggs, “from thence to be drawn 
to the place of execution, where 
you shall be hanged by the neck, 
and be cut down alive, your bowels 
burnt before your face, and yme 
uarters severed, and your body . 
dis d of as the King thinks fit ; 
and so the Lord have mercy upon 
your soul.” On the 3d of Decem- 
ber this barbarous sentence was 
carried out. To the last Coleman 
protested his innocence with re- 
gard to any treasonable design, 
But the effect of this denial was 
weakened by the fact that up to 
the last moment he expected a 
pardon, “There is no faith in 
man,” were his last words, when, 
as the executioner adjusted the 
rope, he recognised that all hope 
was vain. With Coleman’s con- 
demnation and execution followed, 
as a matter of course, the condem- 
nation of those others who were 
charged with similar pffences. The 
nature of the evidence was in all 
cases alike, and the principal wit- 
nesses were the same. In nearly 
every instance the first witness 
examined was Oates, whose mis- 
shapen figure and strange features 
appeared to the accused as a me- 
mento mort. Short in stature, with 
a “bull” neck, an awkward gait, 
a strangely long chin—-so long, in- 
deed, that his mouth was said to be 
in the middle of his face—a cast 
in his eyes, and a large wart on his 
eyebrow, he presented at all times 
a revolting appearance, But when 
inflated by pride and puffed up 
with the royal approval, which 
found expression in a pension of 
£900 a-year, he assumed the airs 
of a grandee and the dress of a 
bishop, there were few who could 
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look upon him without disgust. 
After Coleman’s execution, he 
adopted the manner of a “ saviour 
of the nation ;” and when called 
upon, on December 17th, to witness 
against Ireland, Pickering, and 
Grove, he bustled into court with 
all the assurance of a man who 
held the fate of the prisoners in 
the hollow of his hand. And so, 
to all intents, he did. It was 
mainly on the accusations levelled 
by him that the verdict of guilty 
was given against all three. 

But ‘in these cases the degrees 
of guilt were not quite the same. 
Treland, who was an educated man 
and a gentleman, was charged by 
Oates with having attended a 
“consult” of Jesuits at the White 
Horse Tavern, in the Strand, at 
which the murder of the King was 
planned, and the amount of the 
rewards to be given to the assassins 
was arranged. This was the head 
ahd front of his offence; but 
coupled with it was his participa- 
tion in the plot for the subversion 
of the Protestant faith and the 
overthrow of the Government. 
The-main point of Oates’s evidence, 
and that of Bedlow who support- 
ed him, was the treason hatched 
at the consult. If Oates’s testi- 
mony on this point were true, the 
guilt of the prisoners was unques- 
tiongbly established. On this sub- 
ject he swore. that he attended at 
the consult, having come over from 
St Omer for the purpose; that 
Ireland was present; that when 
the plot had been arranged by 
which Pickering and Grove were 
“drawn down” to murder tlie 
King, the conspirators separated, 
forming themselves into small 
clubs; and that he had carried 
the paper containing the resolu- 
tions arrived at to each conspirator 
for his signature, and to Ireland 
among the rest. 

He also swore that Pickering 
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and Grove undertook to murder 
the King; and he added that they 
had made several attempts to exe- 
cute their design. Several times 
they had lain jn wait for their 
victim in St James’s Park; and 
on one occasion they would prob- 
ably have effected their purpose 
had not the flint of Pickering’s pis- 
tol been loose—for which piece of 
carelessness Pickering, being, it will 
be remembered, a religious man, 
had undergone a penance of twenty 
or thirty strokes. 

This evidence was met by the 
prisoners with the assertion that 
Oates was at the Oollege of St 
Omer during the whole of April, 
and therefore could not have been 
at the White Horse Tavern on 
the day he mentioned. But they 
brought no witnesses in support of 
their contention. In supplement- 
ing Oates’s evidence, Bedlow swore 
that Ireland was presentat a consult 
at the end of August, in the rooms 
of William Harcourt, a Jesuit, 
when the murder of the King was 
again discussed. To this Ireland 
answered that he was absent from 
London from the 3d of August 
to the middle of September. On 
this point he called as witnesses 
his mother and sister, who testi- 
fied that he left London on the 
3d of August, and returned a fort- 
night before Michaelmas; a ser- 
vant, who witnessed that he saw 
Ireland at St Albans on the 5th 


of ‘August ; and a. Mr Giffard, who 
said that he was eonstantly in 
Ireland’s company at Wolver- 
hampton during the last part of 
August and the beginning of Sep- 


tember. In refutation of this evi- 
dence, a seryant-maid, who had at 
one time been in the service of 
Grove, was called, who swore that 
she had seen Ireland at the door 
of his house in Fetter Lane on 
either the 12th or 13th of August. 
Grove and Pickering had nothing 
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to say for themselves except to 
deny point-blank all the testimony 
against them, and to cast doubt on 
the evidence of the witnesses. 

In these gircumstances it is al- 
most needless to say that the Chief- 
Justice summed up strongly against 
the prisoners, and that the jury 
—which was composed, not of un- 
educated, ignorant men, but mainly 
of baronets, knights, and esquires— 
found them guilty. Jeffreys, who 
was then Recorder, passed sentence 
of death upon them at the close of 
an edifying harangue, in which he 
said, “ Whatever you may appre- 
hend, yet all men that will lay 
their hopes of salvation upon any- 
thing that is fit for a man to 
lay his hopes upon, which is 
upon the merits of a crucified 
Saviour, and not upon your masses, 
tricks, and trumperies, do abhor 
the thought of promoting their 
religion by massacring kings and 
murdering their subjects.” He 
assured them that they had been 
“fairly heard,” and “fairly tried 
and convicted,” and concluded by 
describing in detail the process of 
their execution, which was the 
same as that in the case of Cole- 
man, with the addition of some 
further shocking indignities. All 
three men died protesting their 
innocence ; but their protestations 
were popularly met in the spirit of 
the remark of the Chief-J ustice, 
who, when Pickering said at the 
trial, “I will take my oath I was 
never in Mr Bedlow’s company in 
all my life,” rejoined, “I make no 
question but you will; and have a 
dispensation for it when you have 
done.” A further doubt was also 
subsequently thrown on Ireland’s 
evidence by a Mr Jennison, a 
Roman Catholic, who came for- 
ward on reading the report of the 
trial and execution to testify that 
he had seen Ireland in London on 
the 19th of August. The fact that 
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Ireland had died with this lie on 
his lips so shook Jennison’s faith 
in their common religion, that he 
abjured, and became a Protestant. 

Almost immediately after this, 
circumstances came to light which 
still further served to discredit 
the evidence of the conspirators. 
Reading, a lawyer of “some sub- 
tilty but of no virtue,” was em- 
ployed by “the five Popish lords” 
in the Tower to prepare their de- 
fence, This man insinuated him- 
self into the confidence of Bedlow, 
lent him money, of which he was 
always sorely in need, and at 
length proposed to him that he 
should so far modify his evidence 
as to leave the accused a loophole 
by which to escape. If he would 
consent to do this, Reading prom- 
ised him, on behalf of Lord Staf- 
ford, a present of two or three 
hundred pounds, The other lords, 
he said, had refused to have any- 
thing to do with the matter. But 
Bedlow, possibly through honesty, 
or possibly foreseeing the value to 
him of the card the other had pat 
into his hand, communicated the 
proposal to both Frnce Rupert 
and the Earl of Essex, while at 
the same time he kept up negotia- 
tions with Reading. On a given 
day he arranged that the emissary 
should come to his chambers fur- 
ther to discuss the matter, and at 
the time appointed he concealed 
two witnesses in an adjoining cup- 
board. In the hearing of these 
men he drew from Reading a full 
statement of his suggestion, and 
holding in his hands the paper 
which embodied the terms, and 
which Reading had brought for 
his signature, he summoned the 
listeners. With such evidence 
against him, Reading could do 
nothing but submit, and a length- 
ened exposure in the pillory was 
the penalty he paid for his indis- 
erction. 
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It was under the weight of the 
additional prejudice begotten by 
this circumstance that the five 
Jesuits — Whitebread, Harcourt, 
Fenwick, Gavan, and Turner — 
were put upon their trial (June 
13, 1679). Scroggs again pre- 
sided on the bench, and Jeffreys 
appeared as Recorder. Other rea 
sons besides Reading’s felonious 
attempt, combined to animate the 
popular feeling against the prison- 
ers. They were all Jesuits, White- 
bread being the Provincial of the 
Order, the witnesses which sup- 
ported them were all Jesuits, and 
certain documents found amongst 
their papers were, when read 
under the existing impressions, 
most damaging to them. But while 
admitting these facts, it is imyos- 
sible to read without a shudder of 
the acclamation which filled the 
court at the taunts of Scroggs, or 
without horror of the shouts of 
applause which greeted the bar- 
barous sentence pronounced by 
Jeffreys upon them. 

The evidence against White, 
alias Whitebread, Harcourt Fen- 
wick, and Turner, mainly turned 
on their presence at the consult 
said to have been held on April 
24th. Oates, as usual, was the first 
witness, and swore to having been 
present at the meeting. To prove 
the fact of the consult, the Crown 

roduced a letter found among 

illiam Harcourt’s papers, appa- 
rently addressed to him by Ed- 
ward Petre, in which the writer 
said :— 

‘I am to give you notice that it 
have seemed fitting to our master 
Consult, Prov., &., to fix the 2lst 
April next, stilo vcteri, for the meet- 
ing at London of our congregation ; 
on which day all those that _em a 
suffrage are to be present there, that 
they may he ready to give a begin- 
ning to the same on the 24th, .. 
Every one is reminded also not to 
hasten to London long before the 
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time appointed, nor to appear much 
about he tien, till thé meeting be 


over lest occasion should be given to 
suspect the design, Finally, secrec 
as to the time and place is muc 
recommended, . . , as it will appear 
of its own ‘hature necessary.” 


Of this letter the Crown made 
full use. Why, asked Scroggs, 
should such secrecy be demanded, 
if the object of the consult had 
not been tredsonable? and what 
was the design which it was so 
necessary ta prevent even a sus- 
picion arising about? William 
Harcourt explained that the “ de- 
sign” of the consult was to choose 
a Procurator to proceed to Rome. 
But this explanation was scouted 
as insufficient, and another letter 
was also put in which was con- 
sidered to be equally damaging. 
It was signed Christopher Ander- 
ton, and was dated Hilton, Feb- 
ruary 5th, 167%. Hilton, as Oates 
explained and Harcourt admitted, 
meant Rome. In course of the 
letter Anderton wrote, ‘“ When 
I writ that the Patents were sent, 
altho’ IT guess for whom they 
were, yet I know not for certain, 
because our Patrons do not use to 
discover things or resolutions till 
they know ‘they have effect. And 
therefore in these kind of matters 
I dare not be too hasty, lest some 
might say, ‘A fool’s bolt is soon 
shot.’” 

The patents referred to were 
interpreted by the Crown to mean 
the commissions which Oates had 
sworn had been conferred by the 
Pope on the officials who were to 
take over thé administration of 
the country on the suppression of 
Protestantism. White, on the con- 
trary, explained that the word 
meant the literw patentes, ap- 
pointing him Provincial. But as 
the date of Anderton’s letter was 
three weeks subsequent to his 
appointment as Provincial, little 
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credit was given to this expla- 
nation. 

But the principal evidence ad- 
duced in refutation of the in- 
criminating testimony was that 
of sixteen young men from the 
Jesuit College of St Omer, all of 
whom stated with the greatest 
positiveness that Oates was at St 
Omer during the whole of April 
and May; and they further as- 
serted that two of those with whom 
Oates swore he had come over to 
England had, during the whole of 
the same months, been resident in 
Flanders. In reply to this part of 
the prisoner’s case, Oates called a 


former master of his at the Mer-, 


chant Taylors’ School, a Dominican 
friar; and two or three servants, 
who all swore that they had seen 
him and conversed with him in the 
month of April Dugdale, Bed- 
low, and others were called to give 
evidence on other points, among 
which were matters incriminating 
Gavan in the conspiracy to murder 
the King When called upon to 
speak in their own defence, the 
prisoners all declared in the most 
solemn way that they were mno- 
cent of the crimes laid to their 
charge. But these declarations 
availed them no more than did the 
evidence of the students from St 
Omer, and without hesitation the 
jury found them guilty On the 
announcement of the verdict, Jef- 
freys addressed the jury in a short 
speech, in which he said,—“ But 
upon a long evidence, a full discus- 
sing the objections made against 
it, and a patient hearing of the 
defence they (the prisoners) made, 
they are found guilty. And I do 
think that every honest man will 
say that they are unexceptionally 
found so, and that ’tis a just ver- 
dict you have given.” 

Probably with the grim inten- 
tion of saving time, the sentence 
on the prisoners was reserved until 
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the conclusion of Langhorn’s trial 
on the following day. The prin- 
cipal charges against Langhorn 
were that he had received and dis- 
tributed the commissions from the 


‘Pope, among which was one con- 


stituting him Advocate- General, 
and that he had consented to the 
murder of the King. Practically 
the same evidence was adduced as 
at the former trial, with the addi- 
tion of the testimony of Oates that 
he had seen and read the commis- 
sions in Langhorn’s chambers. As 
a certain confirmation of this evi- 
dence, Dr Burnet states in the 
‘ History of his Own Time’ that 
Langhorn’s wife, who was a Pro- 
testant, told Dr Tillotson, before 
Oates had even mentioned the 
commission, that her son, who was 
‘a hot indiscreet Papist,” had said 
that “their designs (i.¢., of the 
Roman Catholics) were so well 
laid, it was impossible they could 
miscarry; and that his father 
would be one of the greatest men 
of England, for he had seen a 
commission from the Pope consti- 
tuting him Advocate General.” 
Whatever may have been the true 
weight of the evidence for the 
Crown, it must be confessed that 
the prisoner’s defence was very 
weak ; and the jury, following the 
direction of the judge, found no 
difficulty in returning a verdict of 
guilty. Jeffreys, as usual, passed 
sentence on the prisoner, with those 
who had been tried on the preced- 
ing day, and, especially addressing 
Langhorn, he said :— 


- be we several crimes have wt 
so fully proved against you, 
truly, ? think no person that stands 
by can be of any doubt of the 
guilt. Nor is there the least room 
or the most scrupulous man to doubt 
of the credibility of the witnesses that 
have been examined against And 

ly heard, 


and stand fairly convicted of those 
crimes you have been indicted for.” 


sure I i ie have been fu 
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The five Jesuits, who were exe- 
cuted on June 20th, and Langhorn, 
who suffered death on July 14th, all 
died vainly protesting their inno- 
cence. On the scaffold, Fenwick 


emphasised his denial of all know- - 


ledge of Godfrey’s murder by add- 
ing, “ Now that I am a dying man, 
do you think I could go and dama 
my soul?” “TI wish you all the 

I can,” answered the sheriff ; 
“but I assure you I believe never 
a word you say.” 

But though, under the influence 
of Scroggs’s taunts and Jeffreys’ 
rhetoric, people were found to 
shout for joy on the condemnation 
of men to suffer a cruel and bar- 
barous death, the nation at large 
had “supp’d full with horrors,” 
and so many had walked “the 
way to dusty death,” that the 
public conscience felt that justice 
should now be satisfied. One il- 
lustrious head was to be laid on 
the block, but not yet; and the 
next men who were called upon to 
stand at the bar to defend them- 
selves against Oates, Dugdale, and 
Bedlow, were Sir George Wake- 
man, the Queen’s physician, and 


three Benedictine monks (July | 


1679) So confident had the ac- 
cusers become by the faith in 
which their evidence had been re- 
ceived, that they had not hesitated 
to accuse the Queen of partici- 
pation in the plot; and the trial 
of Wakeman was popularly re- 
garded as the test of the Queen’s 
innocence or guilt. So far as the 
principal dramatis persone were 
concerned, this was but a repeti- 
tion of the previous trials. Scroggs 
still presided on the bench, Jef- 
freys was the Recorder, and Oates, 
Dugdale, and Bedlow stood ready 
to do their best to swear away the 
lives of the prisoners. But a 
marked change appeared in the 
nature of the evidence. For the 
most part it was mere hearsay, 
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and the attempts made to prove 
the direct complicity of the prison 
ers were excecdingly lame. Oates, 
who at the earlier stages of his 
revelations had declared that he 
knew little against Wakeman, now 
swore that he had secn a ketter 
signed by the prisoner, in which 
he said that “the Qucen- would 
assist him to kill the King.” The 
testimony of the other accusers 
was open to the charge of equal 
inconsistencies and of equal im- 
probabilities, and though Scroggs 
passed some remarks on the de- 
fence of one of the monks, which 
read almost like the rhetoric of 
Jeffreys, he summed up generally 
in a manner favourable to the 
prisoners. The jury, who evi- 
dently shared his view of the 
evidence placed before them, after 
an hour’s deliberation returned a 
verdict of “ Not guilty.” 

- The result of this trial was at 
first reccived with much popular 
approval ; but an incident occurred 
in connection with it which did 
much to shake the faith of the 
people in the just conduct of the 
case, and to suggest that Court 
influence had been brought to bear 
to gain the acquittal of the prison- 
ers, By a curious piece of mal- 
adroitness, the Portuguese ambas- 
sador went on behalf of the Quecn 
to Scroggs to thank him for his 
behaviour at the trial. No action 
could have been worse conceived, 
and it gave the witnesses some 
ground for asserting that their 
evidence had been rejected, not 
on its merits, but at the bidding 
of the Queen. This was the last 
case in which Bedlow was destined 
to appear. He returned to Bristol 
shortly after the acquittal, and 
was there seized with an attack 
of smallpox, which terminated 
fatally while Chief-Justice North 
was conducting the assizes in the 
town. At the approach of death 
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Bedlow sent for North, and in 
the moss solemn and formal way 
swore on oath that all the evi- 
dence he had given at the s2veral 
trials, with the exception of that 
which reflected on the Queen and 
the Duke of York, was absolutely 
true, and that in fact he had not 
pressed so heavily on the accused 
as he might have done. This 
affirmation was carefully taken 
down at the time, and was incor- 
porated by North into a report to 
Parliament. The fact that Bed- 
low was a Protestant procured for 
his dying declaration an amount 
of credit which all the protesta- 
tions of the Roman Catholics on 
the scaffold failed to secure. The 
remarks o* the judges at the 
trials testify how completely the 
Catholics had forfeited the con- 
fidence of Englishmen in their 
words, by the actions oft Garnett 
and others, and by the utterances 
of some of the Popes and high 
dignitaries of the Church :— 


“If you had a religion that de- 


served the name of a religion,” said 
Scroggs, addressing one of the pris- 
oners at Wakeman’s trial, “if you 
were not made up of equivocation 
and lying, if you had not indulgences 
and dispensations for it, if to kill kings 
might not be meritorious, if this were 
not printed and owned, if your Popes 
and all your great men had not 
wvowed this, you had said something; 
but if you can have absolutions either 
for money or because you have ad- 
vanced the Catholic cause, as you call 
it, and can be made saints as Coleman 
is supposed to be, there is an end of 
all your arguments.” 


This fairly represents the popu- 
lar estimation in which the word 
of a Roman Catholic was regarded. 
Not only in the streets and the 
coffee - houses, but among high 
officers of the. State and ministers 
of religion, the unsupported oath 
of a Catholic was considered a 
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trifle light as air. In a sermon 
preached at St Margaret's, West- 
minster, on the anniversary of the 
Gunpowder Plot, Stillingfleet said, 
speaking of Garnett :— 


“When the Lords asked him 
whether he had any conference with | 
Hale, he denied it upon his soul, and 
reiterated it with such horrible ex- 
ecrations as wounded their hearts 
that heard him, and immediately 
upon Hale’s confessing it, he excused 
himself by the benefit of equivoca- 
tion, which being objected against 
Garnett after his execution, the 
Roman Jesuit Eudemon Johannes 
defends him in it, and saith it is 
lawful for a man to swear and take 
the sacrament upon it, when he knows 
in his conscience what he saith to be 
absolutely false, if he doth but help 
himself a mental reservation. 
And Treahaen, a little before his 
death in the Tower, subscribed it 
with his own hand, that he had not 
seen Garnett in sixteen years before, 
when it was evidently proved, and 
Garnett confessed they had been to- 


gether but the summer before; and 


all that Garnett had to say for him 


_was, that he supposed he meant to 


equivocate,” 


When such evidence of the fatal 
untruthfulness which was counte- 
nanced by Roman Catholic theo- 
lagians was constantly being in- 
sisted on by such men as Stilling- 
fleet, it need not surprise us to 
find juries and mobs treating the 
solemn asseverations of Catholics 
as idle words. 

One more life was destined to 
be sacrificed to this unfortunate 
tampering with falsehood. Shortly 
after the meeting of Parliament in 
1680, the Lords determined to put 
on their trial “the five Popish 
lords,” Stafford, Arundel, Powis, 
Bellasis, and Petre, who had been 
confined in* the Tower on the 
charge of complicity in the plot. 
The prima facie evidence against 
these noblemen was not equally 
incriminating. The only testimony 
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against Arundel, Powis, Bellasis, 
and Petre was that of Oates ; and 
recent events, more especially 
Wakeman’s trial, had tended to 
throw considerable discredit on 
the word of that informer. 
Against Stafford, however, there 
was a stronger case. Not only 
was Oates ready to swear that 
Stafford had received from the 
Pope a commission as Paymaster- 
General to the army, but Dugdale 
was at hand to testify that he 
had offered him £500 to kill the 
King; and Turberville was pre- 
to state on oath that he 
made overtures to him on 
the same treasonable business. It 
was therefore determined to put 
Stafford upon his trial first. 

With all the pomp and ceremony 
common to the trial of a nobleman 
a the Lords assembled in 

estminster Hall on the 30th No- 
vember 1680. Eighty peers formed 
the august tribunal. The Earl of 
Nottingham was the Lord High 
Steward, and among the triers 
were not a few relations of the 
prisoner, In such an assembl 
there could be no tampering wi 
justice, and the peers, jealous of 


their privileges, have always shown: 


a disposition to secure the most 
perfect freedom of opinion on such 
occasions, Stafford was safe, 
therefore, from both the time-serv- 
ing spirit of Scroggs, and the cruel 
vindictiveness of Jeffreys. Sir 
William Jones conducted the pro- 
secution with great ability. He 
first called testimony to prove 
the existence of a plot, and then, 
having established this on a basis 
which it was difficult to upset, he 
called Oates, Dugdale, and Turber- 
ville to prove Stafford’s complicity 
in it. Not much reliance was 
placed by the prosecution on Oates’s 
evidence. His star had passed its 
apogee, and was fast sinking into 
that blackness of darkness which 
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was so soon to follow. But Dug- 
dale had been Lord Aston’s ine 
ard, and though the defence tried 
to throw discredit on his character, 
it was proved that he was a man 
who was held in ‘consideration in 
the country-side. He detailed the 
circumstances of the interview at 
which Stafford made the pro 

to him, and stated that he had 
had several conversations with 
the prisoner at Tixhall, Lord As- 
ton’s house in Staffordshire. Tur- 


‘berville swore that he had met 


Stafford in Paris, and that Staf- 
ford had there invited him to 
join in a conspiracy against the 
King. 

Stafford showed little ability in 
conducting his defence, To the 
evidence tending to show the exist- 
ence of a plot, he said little or 
nothing ; and in his cross-examina- 
tion of Oates, Dugdale, and Turber- 
ville, he displayed neither quickness 
nor discretion. He at small 
points in the evidence, allowing 
more important matters to go 
almost unchallenged ; and his posi- 
tive assertion that he had only once 
been in Dugdale’s company alone, 
was refuted by several witnesses 
whose good faith was not dis- 
puted. After a patient hearing, 
which extended over five days, the 
Lords proceeded to record their 
votes, “Guilty” or “Not guilty.” 
When the numbers were counted, 
fifty-five Peers found the prisoner 
guilty, and thirty-one were for 
acquitting him. The Earl of Not- 
tingham then pronounced judgment, 
in a speech which Burnet describes 
as one of the best speeches he ever 
made, “ But,” adds the historian, 
“he committed one. great inde- 
cency in it; for he said, Who can 
doubt any longer that London was 
burned by the Papists?” Death 
was the sentence ; but while await- 
ing his execution, he made an at- 
tempt to procure a pardon, He 
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told Burnet, who visited him in 
the Tower— 


“He could discover nothing with 
relation to the King’s life, protesting 
that there was not so much as an in- 
timation about it that had even past 
among them. But he added that he 
could discover many other things that 
were more material than anything 
that was yet known, and for which 
the Duke would never forgive him. 
And of these, if that might save his 
life, he would make a full discovery.” 


Upon this he was called before 
the House of Lords; but as his 
main accusation appeared to be 
intended to blast Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s political reputation, he 
was ordered back to the Tower, 
from which, on 29th December, 


he was carried to Tower Hill, 


where he suffered death. On 
the scaffold he showed great firm- 
ness and composure; and denied 
most positively all that had been 
charged against him. 

This execution made a deep im- 
pression on the country. The 
opinion of the important minority 
who had voted for his acquittal 
was shared in by a large section of 
the community, and when in the 
next reign it became a matter of 
common belief that Oates and the 
other witnesses had been guilty 
of perjury, efforts were made to 
annul the attainder. Circum- 
stances, however, made it necessary 
to postpone this act, and it was 
not until the.reign of George IV. 
that the stain was wiped off the 
escutcheon of Stafford, and that 
the family was restored to its 
ancient dignities. But this change 
of popular feeling, which synchron- 
ised with the gathering strength 
of the Duke of York’s party at 
Court, though ineffectual to re- 
habilitate the family of the luck- 
less Lord Stafford, was sufficiently 
strong to secure the acquittal of 
the four “ Popish lords” who had 
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shared Stafford’s imprisonment, 
and to lend countenance to the 
first step in the prosecutions which 
were to overtake Titus Oates. 

It was beyond question that 
Oates had on divers occasions, and, 
as he said, with good cause, ex- 
pressed his opinion that the Duke 
of York was a traitor. As the 
tide was running fast in favour of 
the Roman Catholics, and as Jef- 
freys had assumed the judge’s 
ermine, the Duke determined to 
proceed against Titus for libel, un- 
der the statute de Scandalis Mag- 
natum, and to lay the damages at 
£100,000. From some unexplained 
cause, probably because he had no 
defence, Oates did not appear to 
answer to the charge. The prose- 
cution and Jeffreys had therefore 
the matter in their own hands. 
Witness after witness appeared to 
testify to the use of the words 
complained of, and Jeffreys inter- 
posed remarks on the conduct and 
character of Oates which contrast- 
ed strangely with his demeanour 
towards him when, as Recorder, 
he had served on the trial of 
Coleman, Langhorn, and others. 
The jury caught the spirit of the 
judge, and when Jeffreys had 
summed up in his usual terse and 
vigorous English against the de- 
fendant, they found no difficulty 
in giving the plaintiff the full dam- 
ages claimed. But because Oates 
had nothing to pay, he was thrown 
into prison, where it was intended 
he should remain during the re- 
mainder of his life, or until the 
time should arrive when his fur- 
ther prosecution would be likely 
to meet with success, 

This time soon came. The year 
1685 saw the Duke of York on the 
throne, and Jeffreys raised to the 
peerage and to a seat in the Cab- 
inet. The new reign had begun 
under the brightest auspices. The 
liberal professions of the new King 
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had set the nation in a blaze of 
loyalty, and few were found to 
mar the general harmony by 
watching too closely the words and 
actions of-the co-religionists of the 
King. . The time was therefore 
level with the wishes of James; 
and as soon as was possible the 
prosecutions of Oates for perjury 
were ordered. The charges were 
divided into two heads. First, 
that he had falsely sworn that 
a consult of Jesuits was held 
at the White Horse Tavern on 
April 24, 1678, at which the 
murder of the King was deter- 
mined on; and secondly, that he 
had falsely sworn that Ireland was 
in London between the 8th and 
12th of August in the same year. 
Jeffreys was appointed to try the 
indictment, with Justices Withins 
and Holloway to assist him. The 
result of the recent libel case had 
shown how little mercy Titus had 
to expect from his savage judge; 
and the sheriff, who was a strong 
Tory, took care that the jury should 
be as nearly in harmony with Jef- 
freys as it was possible for ordin- 
ary men to be with so extraordin- 
ary a minister of justice. 

For the Crown a cloud of wit- 
nesses appeaied fram St Omer, 
who swore, as they had sworn be- 
fore, that Oates was at St Omer 
during the whole of April, when he 
had stated on oath that he was in 
London. To refute this testimony, 
the prisoner produced the wit- 
nesses who had appeared at the 
former trial, or, at least, so many 
of them as dared to face the 
violence of the officers of the 
court and the brutality of Jef- 
freys. - He further appealed to 
the credence his former evidence 
had always received. But on all 
points he was cut short by Jef- 
freys, who raved at him and 
bullied him and his witnesses in 


a manner which reads like a tra- 
vesty of judicial procedure. 


“* Ay, Mr Oates,’ he shouted, ‘we 
know there was a time when there 
were ignoramus juries, and thin 
were believed and not believed as the 
humour went. What can you, Mr 
Oates, say to it [the evidence]? I 
must tell you, primd facie, it is so 
strong an evidence, that if you havo 
any sense in the world you must be 
concerned at it.’ 

“ Oates. ‘Not at all, my lord; I 
know who they are, and what is the 
end of it all.’ 

“ Jefferies. ‘ nm my faith, I have 
so much charity for you, as my fellow- 
creature, as to be concerned for you.’ 

“0. ‘It is not two straws’ matter 
whether you be or no; I know my 
own innocency.’ 

“J. ‘Thou art the most obstinately 
hardened wretch that ever I saw.’” 


When such amenities were being 
exchanged between the bench and 
the dock, it would, under any cir- 
cumstances, have been difficult for 
the jury to preserve an even 
mind; but Jeffreys well knew 
that the verdict was secure, and 
in his summing up he felt at 
liberty to indulge in Janguage 
such as has seldom been heard 
from an English judge. 


“Nay,” he said, s ing of the 
faith formerly put in Oates’s evidence, 
“it was come to that degree of folly, 
to give it no worse: name, that in 
public societies, to the reproach and 
infamy of them be it spoken, this 

rofligate villain was caressed, was 
aoe too, and saluted by the name 
of the Saviour of the Nation. O 
prodigious madness! that such a title 
as that was, should ever be given to 
such a prostitute manster of impiety 
as this.” 


But not content with railing at 
the living, he broke forth against 
Bedlow, who had been dead and 
buried some years 


“T cannot but lament likewise,” 
he said, “the wickedness of our age, 
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when I reflect u 
that other wre . « that when 
he was going eel st world 
should persist in such gross falsities ; 
I mean Bedlow, infamous Bedlow— 
and let his name be for ever infamous 
to all mankind that have any regard 
or deference for the truth; that he 
should with his latest breath dare to 
_affirm that every word he had said of 
the Popish plot was true; when it is 
as clear as the sun, by the testimony 
of this day, that every word he swore 
about Ireland was utterly false. Good 
God of heaven! what an age have we 
lived in, to see innocence suffer pun- 
ishment, and impudent falsity reign 
so long !” 

This was the same man who, as 


Recorder at the former trials, had . 


declared that the evidence of 
Oates and his friends was un- 
shaken, and who, at the trial of 
Richard Baxter, declared that he 
and Oates were “the two greatest 
rogues in the kingdos”! But 
his violence served its purpose, 
The King was gratified, and the 
jury was safely guided to a ver- 
dict of “Guilty” on both counts. 
Withins pronounced the sentence, 


which ran—that Oates was to pay: 


a fine of 2000 marks; that he was to 
be stripped of his canonical habit ; 
that he was to stand in the pillory 
for an hour before Westminster 
Hall, with a paper over his head 
declaring his crime; that he was 
to stand in the pillory for an hour 
at the Royal Exchange bearing the 
same inscription; that upon the 
following Wednesday he was to be 
whipped from Aldgate to New- 
gate, and upon the Friday he was 
to be whipped from Newgate to 
‘ Tyburn ; that on the 24th of April 
of each year, so long as he lived, 
he was to stand in the pillory for 
an hour at Tyburn, opposite the 
gallows; and that on every 9th, 
10th, and llth of August and 
2d of September he was to stand 
in the same way respectively at 
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Westminster Hall gate, Charing 
Cross, the Temple gate, and the 
Royal Exchange. This was doubt- 
less intended to be a sentence of 
death, and it would unquestion- 
ably have proved so to any man 
possessing less animal vigour and 
strength than Oates. Savage as 
the penalties were, they were in- 
flicted with equal savagery. With 
merciless cruelty the hangman 
laid on the lashes as the wretched 
man was dragged from Aldgate to. 
Newgate. At first the prisoner 
bore his agonies in silence; but 
at length his stubborn endurance 
gave way, and he shrieFed aloud 
until he passed into unconscious- 
ness. So frightful had been the 
scene of this first punishment that. 
the King was implored to remit the 
second flogging. But James was 
inexorable, ‘“ He shall go through’ 
with it,” he said, “if he has breath 
in his body.” On the Friday, 
therefore, he was drawn on ‘a 
sledge from Newgate to Tyburn, 
and seventeen hundred lashes were 
again laid on his scored and 
wounded back. The wretched 
man appeared to be, and doubt- 
less was, unconscious the whole 
time, and was eventually carried. 
back to prison to die, as most 
people thought. 

But Oates’s vitality was proof 
against even such tortures as these, 
and in his gloomy cell at Newgate 
he recovered from his punishments 
with a rapidity and completeness 
which gave his friends occasion to 
proclaim * the interposition of a 
miracle. For four years he en- 
dured this solitary confinement, 
varied only by his appearances in 
the pillory, as ordered by his judges. 
But with the Revolution came also 
a return to temperance and judg- 
ment ; and so indefensible had 
been the punishment inflicted on 
Oates, that in 1689, Justice Dol- 
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ben brought into the House of 
Lords Writs of Errors affecting 
the charges brought against Oates 
of perjury and libel. After con- 
siderable debate, the Lords Spirit- 
ual and Temporal reversed the 
judgment in the case of libel 
brought by the Duke of York, 
but affirmed the decisions in the 
cases of perjury. In consideration, 
however, of the extreme severity 
of the punishment already inflicted 
on the prisoner, they petitioned the 
King to grant him a pardon. This 
was graciously accorded, and a few 
days afterwards the House of Com- 
mons came to a resolution, “ That 
the prosecution of Titus Oates, 
upon two indictments for perjury, 
in the Court of King’s Bench, was 
a design to stifle the Popish plot, 
and that the verdicts given there- 
upon were corrupt; and the jndg- 
ments given thereupon were cruel 
and illegal.” 

A bill to this effect was sent up 
from the Commons to the Lords, 
and was read a first time. But 
the Lords, mindful of their former 
votes, desired to introduce certain 
amendments, to which the Com- 
mons would not agree, and the bill 
was lost. The King, however, felt 
that the resolution of the Commons 
left him at liberty to exercise his 
own discretion in his conduct to- 
wards Oates, and in virtue of it he 
awarded him a pension of £260 
per annum. 

After the recovery of his free- 
dom, Oates, finding that Church- 
men held aloof from hini, desired 
to join himself to the Baptist 
communion, and addressed many 
unctuously worded letters to the 
leaders of that sect, which may 
have been dictated by religious 
conviction, but which certainly lack 
the air of perfect sincerity. He 
was, however, admitted into their 
body. But his fellowship with 
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them was of short duration, for, | 
before long, circumstances arose 
which led to his retirement from 
among them, and from that time 
until his death he remained in 
obscurity. He died in 1705, at 
a good old age, and in receipt of 
his pension, if not in the odour of 
sanctity. 
On reviewing the whole train of 
circumstances connected with “ the 
Popish plot,” it is impossible to 
doubt that the main charges 
brought by Oates and his con- 
federates were pure fabrications. 


“But,” as Lord Somers says in his 
Tracts, “ fortunately for the coutrivers 
of these figments, the general sco 
: their evidence coinci beta . 

usy and bustling intrigues by whic 
Catholic priests = 5 almost always en- 
deavouring to extend the pale of their 
Church. e religion, or rather big- 
otry, of the Duke of York, had y 
countenanced those measures in favour 
of the Catholics which he afterwards 
persevered in, to the loss of his crown 
and the ruin of his family. And thus 
it was, generally speaking, true that a 
lot was in agitation against the Re- 
ormed Church, although the extrav- 
t circumstances in the following 
abridgment [of the plot] were the 
devices of perjured informers, who 
wished to raise themselves into wealth 
and jmportance by feeding the epi- 
demic terror of the nation with a 
thousand inconsistent surmises of 
horror and treason.” 


It is only necessary to glance 
through collections of the pamph- 
lets of the time to see how deep 
and widely spread this epidemic 
terror was. From the highest to 
the lowest, the nation was infected 
by it; and while ignorant men ° 
railed against “‘ the Papists,” schol- 
ars and divines exhausted their 
eloquence in holding up Roman 
Catholicism to reprobation, and in 
proclaiming that even the oaths 
of its followers were unworthy of 
credit. With a bold cunning, Oates, 
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taking advantage of this religious 
frenzy, raised a fabulous super- 
structure of treasonable designs 
on the basis of the inconsiderate 
utterances of religious enthusiasts. 
A notable instance of this manu- 
facture of treason is furnished by 
the charges he made in relation to 
the celebrated consult of Jesuits 
on the 24th April. He had doubt- 
less heard the consult spoken of, 
and had become acquainted with 
the date on which it was held ; but 
he was completely ignorant of the 
objects of the meeting, as well as of 
the place of assembly. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the consult took plac} 
at St James’s, as James II. sub- 
sequently told Sir John Reresby. 
“There had been,” said his Ma- 
jesty, “‘a meeting of the Jesuits 
that day (April 24th). .. . Butit 
was well Dr Oates knew no better 
where it was to be; for they met 
at St James’s, where I then lived, 


Titus Oates, 


which, if Oates had but known, he 
would have cut out a fine spot of 
work for me.” 

In the very qualified sense pre- 
scribed by Lord Somers, it may 
then be assumed that there was 
something which may be called a 
plot; and it is beyond question 
that a consult of Jesuits was held 
on the day mentioned by Oates. 
But neither at the time nor since 
has there been produced any genu- 
ine evidence to connect these trans- 
actions with treason, The only 
testimony in this direction is that 
of Oates and his accomplices. His- 
tory has pronounced with sufficient 
plainness on these men ; but it must. 
ever be a matter for wonder and 
surprise that the nation could have 
become so blinded by prejudice as 
to have given a moment’s credence 
to their monstrous inventions. 


Rossert K. Dovaetas. 
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At the outset I ought perhaps 
to apologise for the prominence 
which is given in this article to 
the experience of a person so 
humble’ as myself, and for the 
assumption that any change which 
may have taken place in my views 
on the Irish question can be of 
interest to the general public. In 
justification I may be permitted 
to say that it is only because my 
experience touches the great and 
vital issues which are now before 
the country, and may therefore be 
not only of interest but of service 
to others, that I venture to place 
it on record. I trust that, not- 
withstanding the personal tone 
which one must perforce adopt in 
such an article as the present, the 
reader will acquit me of all desire 
to be egotistic, and that he will 
also be able to discover sufficient 
reason for the publication of this 
paper. 

What I propese to do is to tell 
how, from being an ardent Home 
Ruler, I have become a convinced 
Liberal Unionist. This change 
may be described by a singular 
phrase, which has gained consider- 
able currency during the contro- 
versy which has been waged with- 
in the last two years betwixt 
Unionists and Home Rulers. It 
was first used, I believe, by Mr 
Campbell-Banuerman, who spoke 
of his conversion to Home Rule 
as a process through which he had 
“found salvation.” For my own 
part, I do not admire the taste 
thus displayed, as I cannot think 
that the phraseology of. the pro- 
fessional revivalist is becoming to 
politicians, and I only refer to the 

hrase because it is in vogue and 
a well-understood significance, 
and also because incidentally it. 
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illustrates the extravagancc and 
sensationalism which now seem to 
infect every department of mod. 
ern life. The purpose of this ar 
ticle is to show how I “found 
salvation,” not to Home Rule, 
but from it. 

Very frequently it happens that 
those who find sdlvation in the 
revivalist’s sense are able to point 
to the time and place where the 
great change occurred. In a simi- 
lar manner I can refer to the time 
and place when and where my 
conversion commenced, if I cannot 
exactly tell the date of its con- 
summation. A few months ago 
I landed in the United States a 
pronounced Home Ruler; a few 
weeks ago I left New York with 
my face turned towards Liberal 
Unionism. Whence the change, 
and why? To put the matter in 
a sentence: my experience in the 
United States opened my-eyes to 
the malignant hostility which is 
there cherished and cultivated to- 
wards this country, not only by 
the Irish in America, but by the 
bulk of the Americans themselves, 
and led me to the conclusion that 
it would be the height of folly to 
arm with constitutional powers, 
practically unlimited, a people 
who are hostile to us, and who 
would use those powers to our 
hurt wherever possible ; and who, 
moreover, would .be supported in 
such courses by a great nation on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

It was while I stood in ‘Madison 
Square Garden, New York, on 
25th October of last year, that- 
these thoughts pressed upon me, 
with a power till then unfelt—a 
power almost overwhelming. The 
occasion was a great meeting of 
Irishmen, convened by Mr Patrick 
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Ford, by means of funds supplied 
by the Republican party, and pre- 
sided over by the same notorious 
individual. There were from fif- 
teen to twenty thousand persons 
present, not by any means all Irish 
as to their nationality, but all in- 
tensely Irish in their disposition ; 
for they were animated by a spirit 
of fierce hatred towards England, 
and were all anxious to manifest 
that hatred in some overt way to 
England’s disadvantage. The no- 
tion which is so widely prevalent 
in this country, that this hostility 
is confined to the Irish in America, 
is a pure fiction; as a matter of 
fact, it is largely shared by Ameri- 
cans proper. On this point I 
shall have more to say presently ; 
at this stage I merely note that 
the meeting to which I am refer- 
ring illustrates and _ establishes 
the truth of my contention. For 


at this ‘‘ meeting of dynamiters, 
presided over BY 


a collector of 
‘emergency funds’” (so it was 
described by the ‘New York 
Times’), James G. Blaine was the 
chief speaker, and this gentleman 
did not think it beneath him to 
vie with Messrs Ford and Egan in 
rancorous and scandalous abuse 
of this country. Mr Blaine is a 
representative American, if there 
is one, and he is reported to be 
the most eminent orator and 
statesman of the great Republic 
(which is not saying much for the 
rest); he has occupied the posi- 
tion of Secretary of State, and 
he has been the candidate of his 
party for the Presidency; he is 
now, though in an unofiicial posi- 
tion, the most powerful man in 
the ranks of the Republican 
party, which is now dominant 
in the States, It is not open, 
therefore, to Americans to dis- 
claim his representative character, 
or to disavow his utterances as 
the intemperate ebullitions of an 
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irresponsible fanatic. Not only at 
this particular meeting, but at a 
dozen others during the Presiden- 
tial campaign, Mr Blaine indulged 
largely in his fa, ourite amusement . 
of slandering the English, Why 
did he do it? Because it is popu- 
lar and pays; his audiences like 
it. The injudicious and irritating 
conduct of Mr Blaine while he 
was Secretary of State under Gar- . 
field has not been forgotten, and 
the taste which he then gave of 
his quality ought to have sufficed 
his colleagues for ever. Yet, be- 
cause he is powerful enough to 
force himself into some office, and 
because his presence is not de- 
sired at Washington, it has actual- 
ly been proposed to send him here 
as Mr Phelps’s successor !. This is 
the rey last country in the world 
to which a man with such a record 
ought to be sent. Happily Lord 
Salisbury, who is under no delu- 
sion in regard to the real dispo- 
sition of the Americans, is at tho 
Foreign Office, and he may be 
trusted to put his veto upon the 
appointment of Mr Blaine to the 
Court of St James, should General 
Harrison be so unwise as to permit 
those who rule him to make it. 
At the date of the meeting to 
which I have referred, Lord Sack- 
ville’s letter had just been pub- 
lished, and in treating of this inci- 
dent Mr Blaine played down to 
the basest prejudices of his Irish 
auditors, and took the utmost 
pains to make it clear that he 
hated England with an exceedingly 
bitter hatred. This meeting was 
not so much Irish as anti-English. 
What specially struck me was one 
of the mottoes, and some of the 
sentiments of Messrs Ford and 
Egan: The motto was this—“I 
have claimed for Ireland’s Parlia- 
ment power to protect Ireland’s 
industries.” — OHARLES STEWART 
PARNELL. Considerable light was 
R 
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thrown upon this by certain re- 
marks of Egan to the effect that 
Mr Parnell, three years ago, 


“Claimed that the Home Rule Bill, 
- then about to be formulated for Ire- 
land, should give to Ireland the right 
to provect Irish manufactures — at 
least for a limited period ; but so great 
was the alarm aroused among the 
English shopkeepers and the Liberal 
Cobden Club free - traders, that he 
has not dared to say one word more 
oa the subject.” ° 


Egan also says :— 

“Tn Ireland my countrymen are 
struggling for protection for Irish 
labour, protection for Irish manu- 
factures and commerce, protection for 
Irish homes; while Irish landlords, 
English monopolists, and Cobden 
Club theorists want free trade in Irish 
eviction, free trade in Irish land, free 
trade in Irish labour, and a free mar- 
ready English manufactures in Ire- 

nd.” 


As for Ford, he declared in an 
address read at the meoting in 
Madison Square, that 


“The great leader of the Irish peo- 
le, as a practical man, has openly 


eclared for ion. Parnell de- 
mands an rich Poctiomont, not a Par- 
liament in name but in reality. He 
demands an Irish Parliament will 
have power to foster and protect Irish 
area and or — Bey roche | 
independent of England and of foreign 
nations. Witru PARNELL ALL THAT IS 
NATIONAL IN IRELAND IS IN HEARTY 
AGREEMENT.” 


Again Ford says :— 


“ With the sentiment of filial affec- 
tion that we cherish for our mother- 
land, and of lo unswerving devo 
tion to the lan our adoption, there 
issues also a sentiment of undying hos- 
tility to that evil power which is called 

and which has been the tra- 
ditional enemy of both Ireland and 
America. The wae « this 9 
wer upon our independency an 
Sdapeetie, though-changed in method, 
are persisten 


+ and unceasing.” 


Here, certainly, was food for 
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reflection; though I confess that 
I was in no mood for reflecting 
upon it calmly when I heard it in 
that meeting. Phlegmatic Briton 
as I am, my blood was up; my 
love of country was fanned to a 
pitch of ardour that I had never 
known before ; and though a man 
of peace, and precluded by my 
profession from bearing arms, I 
felt that I could fight for the dear 
old motherland. I discovered that 
I was an Englishman before I was 
a Home Ruler, and that if Home 
Rule meant arming Ireland with 
weapons to injure Great Britain, 
I would have none of it. More- 
over, I could not resist an un- 
comfortable impression that this 
was what it did mean, at all 
events in the form in which it 
was pro by Mr Gladstone. 
It was impossible to lightly dis- 
miss from my mind what I had 
seen and heard. These [Irish 
leaders in America are in intimate 
alliance with the Irish leaders in 
this country. Mr Parnell, I am 
aware, doubtless for good reasons, 
represents Ford as being unfriend- 
ly to him and his work ; but even 
he will not deny that the Irish 
Nationalists have profited largely 
by funds which Ford collected. 
Nor will Mr Parnell disavow in- 
timate relations with Egan—and it 
is Egan, not Ford, who reviles the 
English as a nation of shopkeepers ; 
who pours ng iy a English 
Liberals who are -traders, and 
accuses them of desiring free trade 
in Irish eviction, and does this at 
the very time when the bulk of 
such Liberals are actually allying 
themselves with the Parnellites to 
obtain Home Rule for Ireland; 
and who explicitly declares that 
Parnell’s ultimate aim is to estab- 
lish a protective system in Ireland. 
I came home with a settled pur- 

to reconsider the whole ques- 
tion impartially and dispassion- 
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ately, and in th> light of all the 
facts at my command, without re- 
gard to the effect of this ro-exam- 
ination on my former views. tf 
thoso views should thereby be 
confirmed —well, I should hold 
them with a firmer grip; if they 
should under this test prove un- 
sound and crumble away, well, 
again ; I wnust rejoice at their loss 
for the sake of the new truth which 
I had found. I have carried out 
my purpose, looked at the entire 
subject afresh, and the conclusion 
at which I have deliberately arrived 
is, that it is impossible for me 
longer to support that form and 
measure of Home Rule which is 
identified with the name of Mr 
Gladstone. This, be it observed, 
is, quite « different thing from say- 
ing that I am against Home Rule 
of every kind and degree, One 
thing that I have discovered from 
reading over again the debates on 
the Home Rule Bill in 1886, is, 
that all the Liberal Unionists are 
in favour of some sort of Home 
Rule, and that not one of them 
has taken up the position that 
no extension of local self-govern- 
ment whatever is to be granted to 
Ireland. The question between 
Unionists and Home Rulers is, 
after all, not so much as to 
whether any Home Rule is to 
be granted to Ireland or not, but 
rather as to how much Home Rule 
it is, under all the circumstances, 
desirable or safe to grant. Per- 
sonally, I take the position that 
Ireland should have just as much 
Home Rule as she can use for her 
own good; but not sufficient to 
enable her to use her enlarged 
powers to our hurt. 

Since my return home I have 
naturally regarded all that apper- 
tains to this subject with sharp- 
ened interest, and all the utter- 
ances of political leaders upon it 
have appealed to me with new 
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force. One thing that I have 
come more clearly to see is, that 
the pith and essence of the ques- 
tion is, not whether Ireland is 
simply to have a Legislature of 
her own, but whether that Legis- 
lature is to be accompanied by an 
Executive Government which shall 
be independent of the British Gov- 
ernment. This point is not kept 
in the foreground as much as it 
ought to be; and when it is 
brought forward, it is by Minis- 
terial, not by Opposition, speakers. 
Great prominence has been given 
to it on at Jeast two occasions re- 
cently by members of the Govern- 
ment. Sir E. Clarke, Solicitor- 


General, speaking at Oolchester 
in favour of Lord Brooke’s candi- 
dature on December 12, said :— 


“With regard to Ireland, the real 
question which was before the country 
in 1886 was whether there should be a 
separate Parliament for Ireland, with 
an Executive dependent upon that 
Parliament, and exercising powers 
independent of the Executive overs: 
ment of the United Kingdom. It 
was easy enough to s vagees 
of Home Rule. Some of Sir W. 4 
Gurdon's supporters would no doubt 
8 of Home Rule as it embodied 

e desires of Mr Dillon and Mr 
O'Connor ; others would speak of 
Home Rule as if it merely were an 
extended form of local self-govern- 
ment, such as might be readily and 
safely accepted by even the most 
prudent persons. . . . With regard 
to an extension of local self-govern- 
ment to Ireland, the question was 
simply, when would Ireland be read 
for it? No one desired, he believed, 
to withhold from the Irish people 
the privilege of managing their own 
affairs as soon as it was clear that 
that privilege would not be used for 
treasonable purposes.” 


Sir Edward Olarke here touches 
what is undoubtedly the weakest 
point of the Gladstonian position 
—viz., that there is no authorita- 
tive and generally accepted decla- 
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ration of the nature and degree of 
Mr Gladstone’s Home Rule; no- 
body knows what it now is or how 
far it will go, and the Gladstonian 
policy seems to be to keep the 
public in ignorance on this vital 
question. Mr Barker, the Glad- 
stonian candidate at Maidstone, 
promised to vote for Home Rule 
conditionally and in a qualified 
form; but what conditions and 
qualifications he would insist upon 
he never, to my knowledge, stated. 
His most specific words were, “ On 
condition that it be such Home 
Rule as will be consistent with 
the unity of the empire,” which 
probably indicated nothing more 
definite than the retention of the 
Irish members at Westminster. 
But .this, as Sir John Lubbock 
pointed out at the time, and as 
has often been pointed out previ- 
ously, means that Irishmen are to 
vote on our affairs, while British 
representatives are to be excluded 
from voting on theirs. The ques- 
tion of going to war is an Imperial, 
or in other words, a British ques- 
tion ; and through the Irish vote 
in Parliament war might take 
place, but the cost would fall upon 
the British taxpayer. This would 
be an obvious and palpable injus- 
tice. Yet the only condition upon 
which Mr Barker seemed disposed 
to insist was that the Irish mem- 
bers should be retained in a posi- 
tion where they would be powerful 
for evil—where they could harass 
and overthrow Governments, im- 
pose enormous expense on the 
British taxpayer, and inflict in- 
calculable injury upon the empire. 
It is nothing to the point to say 
that the Irish members would 
never do these things; they ought 
never to be placed in a position 
which would give them the power 
to do them. This branch of the 
question, however, has never been 
cleared up, aid what Mr Glad- 
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stone’s present policy is in regard 
to it nobody knows, He has em- 


phatically declared that it passes 


the wit of man to devise a satis- 
factory method of separating Im- 
perial from purely Irish affairs, 
and yet his followers are permitted 
to believe that he is now in favour 
of attempting this impossibility 
and retaining the Irish members 
in the House of Commons express- 
ly to vote on Imperial matters. 

Lord Salisbury, speaking _at 
Edinburgh on November 29, de- 
voted nearly the whole of an im- 
portant speech to an explanation 
of the enormous difference between 
a Home Rule which gave mere 
powers of legislation, and a Home 
Rule which bestowed both legisla- 
tive and executive powers. More 
forcible speeches on this subject 
were probably never delivered 
than the two delivered by the 
Premier at Edinburgh last No- 
vember ; at any rate, I never read 
speeches which impressed me more 
deeply. A more telling exposure 
of the weakness of Gladstonian 
Home Rule, especially with re- 
gard to this vital point of an in- 
dependent Executive, and of the 
dangers which would attend it, I 
have never seen. 


“Tt is not only legislation that is in 
uestion,” said Lord Salisbury. “The 
gislature of our day—the Legis- 
latures of free countries—do a great 
deal more besides legislation. ey 
do something that is infinitely more 
important legislation. a 
The majority of the Legislature have 
the absolute control of the executive 
power of the country. If it was onlj 
a question of legislating for Traland’ 
I can conceive — though I should 
think it a very unfortunate experi- 
ment, a very bad measure—still I can 
conceive your establishing a separate 
Legislature for Ireland, with only 
powers of legislation. Mark, I can 
contemplate it; I do not approve of 
it. I can conceive it as a lesser evil, 
because the veto of the Crown might 
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be used . to vent dan 1g meas- 
ures from i a pomed . . « For 
centuries the Irish Parliament has 


had the power of legislating, but the 
Royal veto was always the clog which 

revented them from going wrong. 
n Grattan’s Parliament they had it 
without a check, but what they have 
never had before—and it is a point 
upon which I should like, if I could, 
to concentrate deeply the attention of 
all reasonable men—the power which 
they have never had before is the 
power of nominating the Executive 
Government; the power of appoint- 
ing the judges; the power con- 
trolling the operation of the law ; the 
power of governing the constables ; 
the power of affecting men in every 
detail of their daily life, and carrying 
out their principles or their animosi- 
ties in the exercise of that power. .. . 
That is the real danger of Home Rule. 
Legislation is very but it is not 
the real danger. The real danger is 
handing over the Executive Govern- 
ment to the enemies of law and order ; 
and if we go beyond the interests of 
our loyalist friends, if we go to the 
great interests of the empire, what 
shall we find? It is entirely a ques- 
tion of Executive Government.” 


Under any circumstances, one 
must have felt the force of this, 
but its effect on my mind after my 
recent experiences in America was 
very great indeed. 

In the same speech Lord Salis- 
bury expressed the ovinion that 
“if an Irish Parliament were as- 
sembled, the first thing it would 
do would be to abolish free trade, 
and the second thing would be to 
abolish landlords and private pro- 
perty, and the third thing it would 
do would be to repudiate the 
public debt.” Of the probability 
that such action would be taken 
in relation to free trade I save 
already adduced some evidence— 
and this is a matter which I, for 
one, regard as of vital moment. 
Indeed there is probably no man 
in Great Britain, whatever his 
views on free trade, who would 
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be willing to see ireland enter on 
a war of tariffs with the British 
kingdom, Every one will admit 
that such a state of things would 
be most irritating and mischievous. 
As a follower of Mr Gladstone on 
the Irish question, I deemed it my 
duty to acquaint him with the 
new ideas which were stirring in 
my mind, and to ask him for ex- 
plicit direction and advice on some 
points concerning which I was in 
doubt. Accordingly, some cor- 
respondence passed between us, 
which I would gladly give here 
in its entirety ; but Mr Gladstone 
regards the correspondence as per- 
sonal and private, and is not will- 
ing that his letters should be 
published. The purport of what 
he said, however, will be suffi- 
ciently apparent from my answers 
to his first two letters ; and there- 
fore I will not characterise his 
part of the correspondence further 
than to say that, while his com- 
munications were courteous and 
kindly, they were vague and un- 
satisfying, and left untouched the 
very matters which I regarded as 
of vital importance. My first letter 
was dated December 6, 1888, and 
was as follows :— 


“Dear Mr Utapstone, —A 
recent visit to the United States 
has given me an insight into the 
disposition which is there cher- 
ished towards this country, not 
only by the American-Irish, but 
by the Americans themselves, and 
has convinced me that it would be 
exceedingly unwise and dangerous 
to place in the hands of the Irish 
people any weapons which could 

used against ourselves. I have 
always been a Home Ruler, and 
I heartily supported your Home 
Rule Bill, both in the préss and 
on the platform during my can- 
didature for Durham. But I fear 
that I cannot, with the new light 
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which I have received, support 
that Bill, or any policy which 
follows upon its lines, any longer. 

“Let me be explicit. While I 
am still in favour of giving to the 
Irish people a Legislature of their 
own, similar to Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment, I am not in favour of giving 
to them a separate Executive. If 
any measure of Home Rule can be 
devised which will enable an Irish 
‘Parliament to deal with Irish as 
distinct from Imperial affairs, and 
which will limit the powers of that 
Parliament to the treatment of 
affairs which are properly and 
peculiarly Irish, I am prepared to 
support it. But the appointment 
of judges and police, the general 
administration of the law, the im- 
position and collection of taxes, 
are not strictly Irish matters; 
they are matters which affect the 
interests of the entire United 
Kingdom. If the Irish people 
were kindly affectioned towards 
us, or if they were even disposed 
to treat us with justice, there 
would be no danger in commit- 
ting these large powers into their 
hands ; but seeing that their dis- 
position towards us is hostile, if 
not malignant, it seems to me 
that we should simply be sowing 
the seeds of future trouble if we 
placed the Irish nation in a posi- 
tion to retaliate upon us and an- 
noy us. Up to a recent date I 
hoped and believed that a change 
had come over the Irish mind with 
regard to England; but I regret 
to say that my experiences in the 
United States have convinced me 
that my former views on this point 
were much too sanguine. 

‘The Irish leaders in this coun- 
try will not disown Mr Patrick 
Ford and Mr Patrick Egan, who 
were, I believe, among the founders 
of the Land League, and certainly 
were numbered with its most ac- 
tive supporters. When I was in 


New York, Mr Ford was on terms 
of the closest intimacy with Mr 
James G. Blaine, who is notori- 
ously an enemy of England. In my 
hearing, Mr Ford referred to my 
native country as ‘the traditional 
enemy of both Ireland and Ameri- 
ca,’ and avowed, on behalf of him- 
self and his countrymen, ‘a senti- 
ment of undying hostility towards 
that evil power which is called 
England.’ Mr Egan, also in my 
hearing, savagely denounced this 
country. Just before this he had, 
through the ‘ New York Tribune,’ 
referred to the English as ‘a na- 
tion of shopkeepers,’ who had for 
their own selfish ends inflicted the 
accursed system of free trade 
upon Ireland through the instru- 
mentality of the Union.’ Mr 
Egan also said that ‘Irish land- 
lords, English monopolists, and 
Cobden Club theorists want free 
trade in Irish eviction, free trade 
in Irish land, free trade in Irish 
labour, and a free market for 
English manufactures in Ireland.’ 
From this it will be seen that 
English Liberals, at the very time 
when they are striving to secure 
Home Rule for the Irish nation, 
are covered with scorn and ob- 
loquy by the leaders of the Irish 
people, and accused of desiring 
free trade in Irish eviction, simply 
because they believe in the econo- 
mic doctrines denominated by the 
term Free Trade. At the New 
York meeting to which I am al- 
luding this motto was exhibited : 
‘I have claimed for Ireland’s Par- 
liament power to protect Ireland’s 
industries’ — CHARLES STEWART 
ParnrLt; and Mr Ford asserted 
that ‘the great Irish leader had 
openly declared for protection,’ 
and had demanded ‘an Irish Par- 
liament that will have power to 
foster and protect Irish labour, 
and make Ireland industrially in- 
dependent of England and of all 
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foreign nations’; while Mr Egan 
affirms that Mr Parnell is in favour 
of a protective policy in Ireland, 
only he dare not say much about 
it for fear of the despised Eng- 
lish ‘ shopkeepers ’ per the knay- 
ish ‘ Liberal Cobden Olub free- 
traders,’ These sentiments of 
the Irish leaders in America 
have never been repudiated by 
the Irish leaders in this country, 
though they are perfectly well 
known to them. 

“Lord Salisbury said at Edin- 
burgh, on November 29, that ‘if 
an Irish Parliament were assem- 
bled, the first thing it would do 
would be to abolish free trade.’ 
Undoubtedly he is right. Of 


course the Irish Parliament would 
do a very foolish thing, and would 
injure the Irish people far more 
than the English. But that is not 
the point. The establishment of a 
protective policy in Ireland would 
be regarded, and rightly, as a mani- 


festation of hostility towards this 
country, and it would produce irri- 
tation and friction in a highly dan- 
gerous degree. In presence of such 
a condition of things, all the talk 
in which we have indulged with 
regard to the new-born love of Ire- 
land towards _— would ap- 
pear supremely ridiculous. 

“T have referred to Lord Salis- 
bury’s Edinburgh speech. Permit 
me to say that I think the dangers 
which he anticipates as likely to 
arise from the establishment of an 
independent Executive in Ireland, 
are not imaginary but real, and 
they are so because this country is, 
as a matter of fact, regarded with 
dislike and distrust by both the 
Irish and the: Americans. I ob- 
serve that one of your former col- 
leagues, Sir Lyon Playfair, holds 
the opinion that if ever the United 
Kingdom should be in danger, 
‘there would be an irresistible de- 
monstration in America to give us 
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both moral and physical support in 
any emergency.’ No evidence is, 
however, adduced in support of this 
view, and I regret that my experi- 
ence and observation have impelled 
me t6 precisely the opposite con- 
clusion. Dr Playfair himself says 
more in favour of my conclusion 
than his own. Both the American 
and Irish peoples would, in my 
judgment, be glad to see England 
in danger, and would rejoice in her 
defeat. . 

“Tt becomes, therefore, a serious 
uestion how far Englishmen who 
esire tq be loyal to their own 

country can su what is ordi- 
narily known as Home Rule. Per- 
sonally I have reached a position 
in which I can no longer give.my 
adherence to any plan of Home 
Rule which involves the establish- 
ment of an independent Executive 
in Ireland. As your Home Rule 
Bill has been withdrawn, and is 
generally supposed ‘to be dead, it 
is possible that your views as to a 
separate Executive for Ireland may 
have undergong some modification, 
and that you may a to a 
my perplexity in reference to thi 
ei am, dear Mr Gladstone, 
faithfully yours, 
. “GroreE Brooxs. 
** The Right Hon. 
W. E. Guapstonz, M.P.” 


‘Of Mr Gladstone’s reply to this 
letter I will say nothing, as*its 
nature is clearly indicated by my 
answer to it, which was dated De- 
cember 10, and was as follows :— 


‘Dear Mr Grapstons,—I am 
in receipt of your letter of the 9th 
inst., for which I beg to thank 
you. 

“ Looking at your letter as a 
reply to mine of the 6th inst., I 
fear that I cannot regard'it as 
adequate; and reluctant as I am 
to trespass further upon your val- 
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uable time, | am afraid I have no 
alternative. 

“The last paragraph of your 
letter is by far the most important, 
and it is to this alone that I need 
to ask your attention. It runs 
thus: ‘I think you will find that 
the provision made in our plan for 
maintaining and duly arming the 
office of the Lord Lieutenant— 
to say nothing of the veto—was 
amply sufficient to secure the polit- 
ical rights and duties of the Gov- 
ernment and Parliament.’ 

*T have tried to extract some 
satisfaction out of this ‘utterance, 
and to gain some relief for the 
perplexity which prompted my for- 
mer letter, but I cannot honestly 
say that I have succeeded. What, 
for example, is meant by ‘the 
political nghts and duties of the 
Government and of Parliament’? 
I referred to certain specific mat- 
ters — viz, the appointment of 
judges and police,'the general ad- 
ministration of the law, and the 
imposition and collection of taxes 
—as not being, in my judgment, 
strictly Irish matters, and which 
ought not, therefore, to be under 
the absolute control of an Irish 
Executive. Yet all these matters, 
if I understand your plan of Home 
Rule aright, would by that plan 
be placed under such control. But 
on these points you say nothing. 

“I further expressed the opinion 
that the Irish people would, if em- 
powered to do so, set up a protec- 
tive system ostensibly against this 
country, with a view of reta’i- 
ating upon us, and I stated the 
reasons which had led me to form 
‘such an opinion. To this point 
you make no reference whatever in 
your reply. Perhaps you regard 
it as quite incidental and subordi- 
nate? Yet I can hardly conceive 
that you would be prepared to de- 
fend such a position. Surely the 
disposition which is cherished by 


the Irish people towards Great 
Britain goes to the essence and 
root of the whole matter? If that 
disposition is hostile, it is clear 
that any system of Home Rule 
-which would enable the Irish 
people to gratify the revenge which 
they feel—and foster—towards us, 
could only work injury to the 
people of Great Britain. That is 
my main point, and to that point 
you did not address yourself. 

“May I ask if you are willing 
to favour me with an expression 
of your views on this aspect of tho 
matter? Am I not right in ,s- 
suming that you rely upon the 
friendly disposition, and, indeed, 
the active assistance, of the Irish 
people and their leaders, for the 
successful working of your schene 
of Home Rule ? 

‘Thanking you for your cour- 
tesy, and trusting that I may not 
have further occasion to occupy 
your time,—I am, faithfully yours, 

“ GzorGE Brooks. 


“The Right Hon. 
W. E. Guavstone, M.P.” 


Of Mr Gladstone’s reply to this 
letter, he will not object to my 
saying that it intimated that I 
had not “clearly in my mind the 
provisions of the Bill of 1886,” 
and that it suggested that he 
should send me a copy of his 
speech on introducing that meas- 
ure. I wrote to thank him for 
his considerate offer, saying that 
the speech was in my possession, 
and was read at the time it was 
delivered, but that I would care- 
fully peruse it again, and then 
communicate with him further. 
Perhaps I may also go so far as 
to say that Mr Gladstone, in his 
reply to my second letter, said, 
* Undoubtedly I rely upon the 
friendly disposition of the Irish 
people.” After reading his speeches 
on the Home Rule Bill of 1886, I 
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_ finally wrote to him at Naples on 
December 29, as follows :— 


“Dear Mr Gapsronz,— You 
will probably recollect the corre- 
spondence which passed between 
us in the early part of this.month 
in reference to the ‘lastile disposi- 
tion of the Irish people towards 
the British, and the danger which 
would consequently arise if an in- 
dependent: Executive were to be 
granted to the Irish nation. I 
instanced especially the. question of 
Protection, and expressed my fear, 
grounded on what I had seen and 
heard in America, that one of the 
first things which an Irish Parlia- 
ment would do would be to set up 
a protective system. 

“On December 11 you sent me 
a note, in which you expressed the 
opinion that I had not clearly in 
my mind the provisions of the Bill 
of 1886, and suggested that I 
should read your speech on intro- 
ducing it. I replied on the 12th, 
to the effect that I would refresh 
my memory as to your speech, and 
then communicate with you again. 

“TI have now read your speech 
very carefully, and indeed all your 
speeches on the Home Rule Bill, 
as well as most of the other im- 
portant speeches which were made 
upon that measure, and I have 
read them with special reference 
to the point I raised as to protec- 
tive duties, &c. In your speech 
of April 8, 1886, you treat at some 
length of ‘the fiscal unity of the 
empire.’ On this point you de- 
clare that while ‘a general power 
of taxation should pass to the 
domestic Legislaturé of Ireland,’ 
one important branch of taxation 
—viz., customs and excise duties 
—is excepted. In order to main- 
tain the fiscal unity of the empire, 
you proposed, .subject to three 
conditions, to ‘leave the authorit 
of levying customs duties, and suc 
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excise. duties as are immediately 
connected with customs, in the 
hands of -Parliament here.’ This 
proposition, however, was made de- 
‘pendent upon ‘the consent of Ire- 
land,’ and that consent was never 
given. In the same speech you 
treat the question as an open one, 
the séttlement of which is d 
dent on the will of Ireland. ese 
are your words: ‘ Jf you ome gr 
the fiscal unity of the e mpire, 

you do not erect—which 

you will not eck tailed ial 
between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, if you let things take their 
natural course, according to the 
ordinary and natural movement of 
trade, £1,400,000 will be paid to 
the benefit of Ireland as a charge 
upon tlie English and Scotch tax- 
payer, and will form a portion of 
the fund out of which Treland will 
defray the Imperial contribution 
which we propose to levy upon 
her.’ There is a hesitancy in your 
treatment of this matter which 
seems to indicate that you do not 
regard it as in any sense vital ; 
and the impression made—on my 
mind at least—is that you are 
quite willing that the Irish people 
should have their own way about 
customs and excise. 

“Tn summing up the debate on 
the first of your Bill on 
April 13, 1886, you make further 
reference to this point in these 
terms: ‘I find I have been re- 
ported as having stated that the 
assumption of customs and excise 
by this country and the absence 
of Irish members from this- House 
were likewise vital and essential 
conditions. J do not think I used 
those epithets. If I did, tt was 
probably an inadvertence, for which 
I apologise; and unquestionably 
it was in entire contradiction to 
what I had stated before, in which 
I laid down the only essential con- 
ditions.’ This was said in answer 
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to Sir M. Hicks-Beach, who had 
immediately before referred to the 
matter as one of considerable mo- 
ment. He said (I quote from the 
‘Times’ debates): ‘This is one 
of the vital propositions and essen- 
tial parts of the foundation of this 
Bill, to quote the Prime Minister’s 
words (Mr Gladstone nodded dis- 
sent). I took the words from the 
right hon. gentleman’s speech. He 
said that the Irish customs and 
excise were to be under the Im- 
perial Parliament. Does he con- 
tradict that? (Mr Gladstone was 
understood to say that the right 
hon. gentleman had made a. mis- 
take.) . . . I must say that if this 
is not a vital proposition, it ought 
to be, for I cannot conceive any- 
worse for the interests of 
Great Britain and Ireland than 
this—that the.customs and excise 
should be partly under the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster and partly 
under the Parliament at Dublin.’ 


“It appears, moreover, that your 
original intention was to place the 
Irish customs and excise under the 
absolute control of the Irish Legis- 


lature and Executive. This I 
gather from the statement of Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach, who asserted in 
the debate on the second reading 
(June 7, 1886) that the first draft 
of your Bill, submitted to your 
Cabinet while Mr Ohamberlain 
was a member, left the customs 
and excise in the hands of the 
newly constituted Irish authority, 
and that this provision was changed 
in the complete scheme which was 
submitted subsequently. Accord- 
ing to Mr John Morley (speech on 
introduction of Home Rule Bill, 
April 9), this change was made 
to satisfy Mr Chamberlain. Mr 
Morley’s words are: ‘In the mat- 
ter of the control of the customs 
and excise we have met my right 
hon. friend.’ 

“ From all this I infer that you, 


personally, were not unwilling to 


place this important branch of - 


taxation under the Irish Govern- 
ment; and that if your Home 
Rule Bill had got into Committee, 
and the Irish members had there 
proposed te amend it in this sense, 
you would have accepted the 
amendment. I am aware. that 
Mr Parhell professed himself satis- 
fied with the measure as you in- 
troduced it; but he did this in 
very half-hearted terms. He said 
(April 8, 1886): ‘ In giving.up the 
customs, we shouid practically give 
to you the whole control of six- 
eighths or three-fourths of the 
revenues of Ireland.’ There is a 
suggestion of grudging and’discon- 
tent in the tone of this; The next 
day Mr Ohamberlain referred to 
the matter thus: ‘The hon. mem- 
ber for Cork has again and again 
in his public speeches stated in the 
most eniphatic way that he would 
not be satisfied with any Parlia- 
ment which did not leave the cus- 
toms and the excise, and the right, 
if necessary, to put a protective 
duty on Irish industries, with the 
Irish authorities,’ Mr Parnell at 
once rose and replied: ‘I have 
said frequently that I should claim 
that right for the Irish people; 
but the right hon. gentleman the 
Prime Minister has certainly in 
his speech yesterday been enabled 
to show us that we are getting a 
very good quid pro quo in ex- 
change for giving up this right 
of collecting the customs, in the 
shape of £1,400,000 a-year.’ But 
Mr Parnell carefully abstained 
from: pledging himself not to con- 
tinue to ‘demand that right for 
the Irish people.’ On the occa- 
sion of the second-reading debate 
(June 7), he went a little further, 
and said: ‘I have claimed the 
right of protecting Irish manu- 
factures, and it is said that this 
Bill gives no such right. Well, 
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undoubtedly I claimed that right. 
But it was not when a. Liberal 
Government was in power. . . . 
I never should have thought of 
claiming protection from the Lib» 
eral party, and therefore I recog- 
nise the settlement as final with- 
out protection.’ Even here, how- 
ever, Mr Parnell cautiously limits 
his ‘recognition’ (not acceptance) 
of the measure to himself. 

** In 1881 you drew a contrast 
between Mr Parnell and O’Connell 
—not to the advantage of the for- 
mer. You said: ‘Mr O’Connell 
professed his unconditional and un- 
swerving loyalty to the Crown of 
England. Mr Parnell says, if the 
Crown of England is to be the link 
between the two countries, it must 
be the only link ; but whether it 
is to be the link at all, is a matter 
on which I believe he has given 
no opinion whatever. O’Connell 
desired friendly relations with the 
people of this country—cordial and 
hearty friendship, _What does Mr 
Parnell desire! Ile says the Irish 
people must make manufactures of 
their own, in order that they may 
buy nothing in England... . 
Friendship with England was the 
motto of O’Connell, who on every 
occasion declared his respect for 
property—and, as far as I know, he 
consistently maintained it; but 
what says Mr Parnell upon that 
subject? ... Mr Parnell has a 
new and an enlarged gospel of 
plunder to proclaim.’ Is there 
any reason to believe that Mr Par- 
nell has changed? that his former 
hatred to the British Orown and 
people has been turned into affec- 
tion? that his designs on British 
commerce are any less hostile now 
than they were then? As Lord 
Hartington put it in the debate on 
the second reading of. your Bill— 
‘I want to know which of the 
doctrines that were held by the 
hon, member for Oork at that time, 
and which were thus denounced 
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by my right hon. friend (yourself), 
have ever been Paik ab or repu- 
diated by the hon. gentleman or 
by his party in this House.’ 

“You will remember that it 
was precisely this question of the 
hostility of the Irish towards the 
British which induced me to ad- 
dress you in the first instance— 
a hostility the nature and depth 
of which I did not fully realise 
unti) I went to America. What 
I should now like to know is this: 
Do you think that an Irish Govern- 
ment, to which you dare not trust 
the settlement of the land question, 
ought to be intrusted with power 
to harass British commerce by 
means of protective duties? In 
the event of your being able to 
again propose a measure of Home 
Rule for Ireland, how would you 
propose to treat this question of 
customs and excise? 

“T propose to publish this cor- 
respondence—if you have no ob- 
jection.—I am, dear Mr Gladstone, 
faithfully yours, 

“GzorcE Brooks. 
“ The Right Hon. 
W. E. Guapstonz, M.P.” 


To what has been said in these 
letters I may here add that there 
has: always existed considerable 
soreness betwixt Great Britain and 
Ireland: on the subject of trade 
and manufactures. Dean Swift 
advised his countrymen to abstain 

~from importing English goods, to 
burn everything that came from 
England except coal, and to use 
exclusively Irish products. ‘The 
same spirit survives in Mr Par- 
nell, as even Mr Gladstone ad- 
mits; and it urns still more 
strongly in the breasts of those 
who control the Parnellite move- 
ment from the other side of the 
Atlantic. Moreover, it is a sig- 
nificant fact that Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment had control of the customs 
and excise; of land-ownership 
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and tenure; of education; of the 
judges, the police, and the army. 
Even Mr Gladstone, intense as 
was the ardour of his new-born 
zeal for Home Rule, did not pro- 
pose to give such extensive powers 
as these to the new Irish Parlia- 
ment, Why not? Dare Mr Glad- 
stone, or any of his lieutenants, 
give a plain answer to this ques- 
tion? But though he did not 
give these powers directly, it is 
by no means certain that he did 
not give them indirectly. By giv- 
ing to the new Irish Parliament 
an Executive responsible only to 
that Parliament and the Orown, 
he was placing in the hands of the 
Irish people an instrument by 
which they would gain for them- 
selves all the prerogatives pos- 
sessed by Grattan’s Parliament, 
and more besides. The Nation- 
alist party, at all events, will 
pever be content with anything 
short of Grattan’s Parliament. 
Mr Parnell, speaking in the second- 
reading debate on June 7, 1886, 
said: “Undoubtedly I[ should 
have preferred the restitution of 
Grattadn’s Parliament; it would 
have been more in accordance 
with the sentiments of the Irish 
people, whose sentiments in such 
matters it is most important to 
regard.” Professor Galbraith, of 
Dublin, a leader of the National- 
ist movement, when &sked to de- 
fine what he meant by Home 
Rule, teplied: “Give us back 
that of which you foully robbed 
us—Grattan’s Parliament: we ask 
for nothing more ; we shall be sat- 
isfied with nothing less.” As Grat- 
tan’s Parliament had full control 
of the excise and customs, these 
utterances, taken in conjunction 
with other and plainer declara- 
tions of Mr Parnell, Mr Davitt, 
and others, can mean nothing less 
than that the Irish people intend 
to again have control over these 
matters, as well as over all others 


which were committed to Grattan’s 
Parliament. If, in the meantime, 
they profess their willingness to 
accept something short of this, it 
is because they know that with 
an Executive of their own they 
will soon be able to obtain all 
they desire. 

Another significant fact 1s, that 
soon after Grattan’s Parliament 
was set up, a serious conflict arose 
between the two nations over this 
very question of commercial rela- 
tions. The solution of this con- 
stitutional difficulty taxed the in- 
genuity and resource of Pitt and 
Fox, of Flood and Grattan, and in 
the end it was never really settled. 
In Dublin the people rose against 
the importation of goods from 
Great Britain ; British importers 
were tarred and feathered in that 
city; and British manufacturers 
formally resolved that “a real 
union with Ireland under one Le- 
gislature would take away every 
difficulty.” This is the union we 
have to-day, and it will be sur- 
prising if British merchants assist 
in the efforts which are being made 
to destroy it. Of one thing our 
men of business may be sure, and 
that is, that similar difficulties 
would arise under any such system 
of Home Rule as it is now pro- 
posed to give to Ireland. History 
would again repeat itself; the 
British and [Irish Parliaments 
would be in conflict over fiscal and 
commercial questions; and bad 
blood would be created between 
the two nations in a greater degree 
than ever. 

Doubtless it will be said that 
the hostility towards this country 
on the part of the Irish and the 
Americans, on which I have been 
commenting, is a mere bugbear. 
With regard to the Americans, 
there is some excuse for the in- 


credulity. On this point I can™ 


only say that I speak of that 
which I know, and testify of what 
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I have seen and heard; and I 
declare, without hesitation, that 
the Americans in the mass are 
hostile to this country, particu- 
larly with regard to Home Rule, 
their sympathies on this subject 
being wholly with the Irish people. 
Mr Godkin, an Irish - American 
editor of New York, says: “Go 
where you will in the United 
States, you will find that popular 
feeling, however ignorant about 
the facts of tlfe case, runs in favour 
of the Irish, and the farther west 
you go the stronger it will be. 
I have not yet seen, nor have 1 
heard, vf a single American news- 
paper, north, south, east, or west, 
which does not side with the Irish 
on the question of Home Rule.” 
How much this “opinion” is worth 
may be judged from the statement 
of Mr Godkin, that he has never 
met an educated American who 
had an intelligent conception of 
the Irish question. But the fact 
that this opinion is fanaticai and 
sentimental, only makes it the 
more probable that it will go to 
absurd lengths, and shows its char- 
acter to be the more dangerous. 
Mr Parnell, speaking of America, 
says that “the sympathy with the 
just settlement of the claims of 
Ireland by the concession of a 
domestic Legislature is shared by 
all classes in that*country, whether 
Irish or native-born Americans ;” 
and therein he is right. 

As to the Irish people them- 
selves, the belief is widespread 
that their disposition towards this 
country has of late undergone o 
thorough and complete change. 
Mr Gladstone earnestly, and doubt- 
less sincerely, believes that they 
have renounced those antipathies 
towards England which, not so 
long ago. they used to manifest so 
unpleasantly; and of course all his 
followers profess the same faith. 
What we wish to believe wo be- 
lieve easily, however strong may 
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be the evidence on the other side. 
But even Mr Gladstone will hardly 
stretch his credulity to the point 
of saying that the American-Irish 
are friendly to us; for no mar 
knows better than he how malig- 
nant and implacable is their hatred 
of the British people. Lord Salis- 
bury, as is evident from his recent 
speeches, is under no illusion as to 
the real state of feeling which ex- 
ists towards us among all classes 
in America ; and if he had been, 
Lord Sackville would soon have 
undeceived him. The point to be 
noted is, that tho Irish in America 
are the masters of the Irish in 
Ireland, and they are so because 
they hold the purse-strings. It 
was announced on December 31 
that Mr Fitzgerald, president of 
the Irish National League in the 
United States, had forwarded to 
Mr Parnell, shortly before that 
date, £15,000, and that he was 
going to send £20,000 more in the 
next six weeks. About the same 
time Mr O’Reilly of Philadelphia 
sent £2000 to Dublin for the 
‘tenants’ fund,” and I believe the 
same gentleman has since sent 
£2000 more. In the face of 
such facts as these, who can say 
that the Parnellite dog is not 
wegged by the American tail? 
Lord Salisbury said at Edinburgh, 
on November 30, that the Irish 
members as a class “owed their 
position in society more to the 
American dollar than to any other 
element:” and though the state- 
ment sounds harsh, it is literclly 
true. Democrats are not supposed 
to look with a very friendly eye 
upon the money-power in politics ; 
but it cannot bo denied that the 
Nationalist agitation has been built 
up and supported by money—and 
that money almost exclusively 
American—more than by any one 
power besides. 

Mr John Morley, in his Olerk- 


enwell speech, felt constrained to. 
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notice Lord Salisbury’s description 
of the dangers which would ac- 
company Home Rule, and ho asked: 
“Without Home Rule does not 
disaffected Ireland meet you, frus 
trate you, baffle you, partly and a 
little in your colonies, and a great 
deal when you want to negotiate 
with the United States? [s it 
strengthening the empire to have 
tho Trish in America hostile?” 
And then he commits himself to 
the surprising statement, that “ if 
our policy had been accepted in 
1886, we should have had a friend- 
ly Ireland all over the world;” and 
this ridiculous assertion was re- 
ceived by the ignorant auditors 
with loud cheers. Really, there 
are no limits to the credulity of a 
man who can believe that the [rish 
in America could be brought into 
friendly relations with this country 
by any measure of Home Rule 
whatever. Such a man knows 


nothing practically of the Amer- 


ican Irish, Mr Morley’s optimis 
tic picture of “a friendly Ireland 
all over the world” is inere noon+ 
shine. To his question the answer 
is simple and complete. It does 
not strengthen the empire to have 
the Irish, in America or else- 
where, hostile to us; but the Irish 
over-sea will remain hostile in 
spite of all the Home Rule that 
could be given to Ireland. Lord 
Derby answered Mr Morley’s ques- 
tion at Liverpool a week later: 
“You are sometimes told that there 
will be no peace till you have con- 
ceded Home Rule to Ireland. I 
answer— IWill there be peace then ?” 
A very pertinent question, and one 
which, in my humble judgment, 
must be answered, if answered 
honestly, in the negative. 

From being a disintegrationist 
I have become an Imperialist ; 
an Imperialist in the sense that 
I desire to maintain intact our~ 
empire as it now exists, and to 
provide for the necessities of its 
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diverse and distant parts by a 
wise schomo of federation. I[n 


this direction wo shall find the 


truo solution of our dificultics, 
By Imperial federation, properly 
carried out, we may at onco 
coment moro closely the tie which 
connects the various countries con- 
stituting the empire, and at the 
same time gire more play to the 
interests which are poculiar to cach 
country in its distinctive character. 
Freedom of the parts,and harmony 
of the whole: consolidation and 
development ; Imporiol unity and 
national autonomy,—may all he 
attained by proceeding carefully 
along this path. Ireland has re- 
ceived many a boon denied to 
every other part of the ompire; 
she must now be content to wait 
patiently for such an extension of 
autonomous power as she may 
prove herself entitled to, and as 
may be found consistent with her 
position as an integral part of 
the United Kingdom. With ene- 
mies in all parts of the world— 
enemies, some of whom speak our 
own language, while others are 
within our own borders- -the pre- 
sent is no time to gamble with 
the lofty interests of the empire, 
to put them up as stakes in the 
political race; it is rather a time 
when every patriotic Briton should 
resolve to stand up for those in- 
terests, and to maintain the posi- 
tion and renown of his beloved 
and glorious country among the 
nations of the earth. Whether 
the British Empire is to be pre- 
served in its integrity, or whether 
it is to go to pieces, may after all 
depend on the answer which is 
given to the two questions which, 
as Lord Hartington says, are now 
the main concern of this country: 
Shall tho legislative union with 
[reland continue? shall the law 


of Great Britain continue to exist ~ 


and to be supreme in [reland ? 
Grorce Brooks. 
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A PHILANTHROPIST, 


A TALE OF THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE AT SAN FRANCISCO, 


‘WE were seated in a corner of the smoking-room of the good ship 
Etruria, bound from New York to Liverpool. It was in the month of 
May, and there was barely sufficient breeze to scatter the smoke of 
our cigars as it floated out through ‘the open doors and windows. 
As is usual on these voyages, our little knot of talkers was made 
up of very varied types: a veteran New York journalist coming over 
to England to report the approaching Jubilee ; a young English doctor 
returning from a trip to the United States, undertaken for the purpose 
of studying the American systems of treating lunatics and criminals ; 
two or three merchants of different nationalities, and two or three other 
travellers, including the writer, of no particular profession or calling. 

The conversation, which began with the usual remarks concerning the 
prospects of fair weather, the number of knots run by our ship and her 
merits as compared with other ocean-liners, gradually assumed a more 
earnest character. A chance allusion to the probable insanity of a 
notorious criminal drew out the doctor, whose account of some of his 
recent observations soon involved us in a discussion as to the difficulty 
of drawing any hard-and-fast line between sane criminals and criminal 
lunatics. 

Dr Hudson thought that, under the influence of a»mental shock, 
occasioned by the sudden destruction of some long-cherished plan or 
ideal, a man of generous nature and superior intellect might be led 
momentarily to diseard all the principles which had previously guided 
him. During the time he was thus influenced, it would be unfair to 
hold him accountable for his actions. 

Several passengers at once assailed the speaker, whose views, they 
asserted, were full of danger to society. It was impossible to believe 
in the reality of such a sudden and temporary transformation as Dr 
Hudson had described : if he were right, who was to be trusted? Here 
the correspondent, who had hitherto seemed absorbed in the enjoyment 
of his cigar, for the first time broke silence. 

“T agree with the doctor,” he said, in clear if somewhat drawling 
tones. “I once knew a man whose talents and acquirements I have 
never seen equalled, and whose whole life was devoted to the benefit of 
his fellow-creatures. Nevertheless, the last deeds of that man were in 
direct contradiction with the whole of his previous career.” 

He was about to enter into details when he was interrupted by the 
sound of a bell, which led to the immediate dispersion of the company 
in the direction of the dining-saloon. 

When we met again after “dinner, it was easy to perceive that but few 
of the smokers were in a mood to pursue the discussion that had pre- 
ceded our meal. For my part, however, I have always felt a deep in- 
terest in the fate of those exceptional beings upon whom the rarest gifts 
seem only to have been lavished to lead to their ultimate misfortune and 
_ Tuin, I therefore begged the correspondent, whose name F had learnt 
was Hastings, to tell us something more ahout the man he had referred 
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to. The result of my roquest was that some few of those present with- 
drew to a distant corner, but it was so warmly supported by others, that 
Mr Hastings expressed his readiness to comply with our wishes; and 
after waiting until wo wero supplied with our favourite drinks, he began 


as follows :~ 


HASTINGS’ STORY. 


“‘ Before some of you were horn, 
far back in the fifties, ] was sent 
over to San Francisco by the 
managers of a leading New York 
journal, who were anxious to ob- 
tain trustworthy information con- 
cerning the organisation and pro- 
ceedings of the Vigilance Com- 
‘mittee, whose vigorous action in 
putting down disorder in the 
capital of the gold districts was 
exciting much interest in the 
Eastern states. The story of the 
fotindation of this Committee, 
and the measures by which they 
succeeded in re-establishing peace 
and order in San Francisco, has 
been too often told for me to 
repeat it now. When I reached 
my destination the excitement was 
at its height ; two or three of the 
boldest assassins had already been 
arrested and hanged, but the 
rowdy element was still suffi- 
ciently strong to give life in San 
Francisco an ample spice of the 
sensational. To take a mild aver- 
age, not a day passed without one 
or two murders, followed by a 
vigorous pursuit of the criminals 
and a desperate struggle between 
their chums and the Vigilants, 
which invariably ended in the 
defeat of the former and the 
execution of the murderers. The 
disorderly section of the popula- 
tion, although, in reality, only a 
very small minority, was still, 
however, sufliciently strong to 
give a general tone of reckless- 
ness to the course of events in 
the Golden City. One morning, 
for instance, a band of disap- 
pointed diggers would enter the 


town disguised as [ndians, and 
commit every kind of excess, un- 
til shot down or put to flight by 
the respectable inhabitants, who, 
on the alarm-bell at the fire-station 
being rung, would come rushing 
out of their dwellings, armed every 
man with his bowie-knife and pis- 
tols, the latter of which were 
freely discharged in the supposed 
direction of the enemy, without 
over-much consideration as to 
whether the bullets found the 
right or the wrong billets. Later 
on, the same bell perhaps would 
ring a furious alarm of fire; and 
scarcely had the firemen collected, 
when they would have to exchange 
shots with a band of maddened 
broken gamblers, who were de- 
termined to burn down the ‘gold 
hell’ in which they had been 
ruined, without the least regard 
for the fact that its destruction 
by fire would probably involve 
that of about half the town. The 
frequent occurrence of incidents of 
this nature, and the serious per- 
sonal risk I had run as a spec- 
tator, soon so completely took the 
edge off my curiosity, that I 
scarcely cared to go farther than 
the post-office, unless I had re- 
ceived positive information that 
something unusually interesting 
was on the cards. 

“T was engaged one hot sum- 
mer’s day in drawing up a detailed 
account of the proceedings of the 
Vigilance Committee, from such 
notes as my position as a repre- 
sentative of a leading Eastern 
paper had engbled me to collect, 
when I was interrupted by the 
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noise made by a number of shots, 
following one another in such rapid 
succession as to sound almost like 
volleys of musketry. The sounds 
proceeded from the opposite side 
of the small square in which my 
hotel was situated. From the win- 
dow close to my writing-table I 
could see a strong and apparently 
disciplined body of men, flanked by 
a disorderly mob, furiously attack- 
ing a small two-storeyed log-house, 
The defenders kept up a steady 
fire from the windows, with fatal 
effect upon their regular assail- 
ants and the crowd of volunteers. 
Amongst the latter I could readily 
distinguish the types of a great 
variety of races. Citizens of the 
Eastern and Southern States of the 
Union, Englishmen and Irishmen, 
Spaniards and Germans, a band of 
Indians in their war-paint, and on 
the skirts of the mob some China- 
men as spectators. Oonspicuous 
as being mounted, whilst every one 
else was on foot, was a little knot 
of Mexicans, with their richly 
braided jackets, broad-brimmed 
sombreros, high-peaked saddles, 
and shovel stirrups. Those horse- 
men seemed to take no part in the 
attack, but sat calmly smoking 
their cigarettes, with the exag- 
geration of elegant listlessness 
they love to assume when any- 
thing is going on which is excit- 
ing to look at, but in no way 
concerns their personal interests. 
They were armed in the fashion of 
their country, with.lazos and long 
machetes or swords, 

“ Presently, from a window not 
far from the one out of which I 
was gazing, I heard the order given 
to open ranks, disperse, and re-form 
behind the hotel. The men who 
constituted the disciplined nucleus 
of the assailants of the opposite 
house at once dropped back 
amongst the crowd, and in «@ 
few minutes I saw them fall in 
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again beneath my back windows. 
They numbered about one hundred 
in all, of whom fifty, in obedience 
to an order from the same man 
who had recalled them from the 
attack, prepared to form a bat- 
tering column, For this purpose 
two huge pine-logs, about thirty 
feet in length, were brought from 
a pile of lumber in the neighbour- 
hood and raised upon the shoulders 
of the men, carefully selected in 
pairs ; the remainder of the little 
body was directed to advance in 
skirmishing order, ‘keeping up @ 
hot fire upon the house. 

“ Whilst these arrangements 
were being made in the empty 
space behind the hotel, the mob had 
been passing the time in discharg- 
ing their pistols at the massive 
logs which formed the outer 
of the beleaguered house. e 
enjoyment derived from this harm- 
less exercise lost none of its zest 
from the fact that the garrison 
thought fit to reserve their fire 
for worthier foes. The ball-prac- 
tice was soon interrupted by a 
characteristic incident which ap- 
pears to me worth noticing. One 
of the crowd, who had worked 
himself into a state of exaspera- 
tion owing to his six-shooter hav- 
ing got hampered ne no longer 
discharging its six shots in as 
many me raised a sudden 
ery of ‘Burn him out!’ and was 
preparing. to carry out his idea 
by setting fire to a heap of chips 
and shavings piled up against one 
of the walls of the house. At 
the critical moment a fellow-rowdy 
stepped up to him and shot him 
through the head, shouting out, 
by way of explanation, ‘The pow- 
der-magazine!’ such a building 
being in fact only separated from 
the log-house by a few yards of 
waste ground. Several other 
gentlemen then came forward and 
expressed their approval of the 

8 
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presence of mind displayed by 
emptying their six-shooters into 
the dead body, an operation which 
was soon interrupted by the ar- 
rival of the men with the batter- 
ing-rams, 

“The storming-party consisted 
of two bands of twenty men each, 
bearing the pine-logs on their 
shoulders. At the word ‘Charge!’ 
the first log was carried forward 
at a run, with the intention of 
driving in the entrance door of 
the house attacked ; but scarcely 
had half the necessary ground 
been covered, when six shots rang 
out almost simultaneously, and the 
six front supporters of the log fell 
wounded to the ground, immedi- 
atély followed by the majority of 
their unwounded comrades, and by 
the ponderous mass itself. The 

und was rapidly cleared of 
dead and dying, and at the word 
‘Charge!’ the second log was 
borne forward towards the door, 
though perhaps at a somewhat 
slower pace than the first. Again 
the shots rang out from the house, 
and: again the log fell to the 
ground. 

**Great was the exasperation of 
the crowd, and as various as wild 
the schemes proposed by amateur 
generals who formed part of it. 
Some were for setting fire to the 
house and letting the powder ‘rip’ 
if it chose ; others for remoying it 
from the magazine and then burn- 
ing Wown the house. Whosoever 
had a proposal to make began by 
shouting it out at the top of his 
voice, and a second later he would 
be engaged in furious altercation 
with the nearest of those who 
had any objection to his plan. 
The dispute generally closed by 
the discharge of a few pistol-shots, 
which caused much scattering of 
the crowd, but did little harm to 
the combatants. The rough black 
house stood its ground, grim and 


impassive, as if in contempt of 
the futile schemes suggested for 
its destruction. 

“ Meanwhile the leader of tho 
Vigilants, who constituted the 
main body of the assailants, see- 
ing the uselessness of a direct 
attack upon the wooden ramparts 
opposed to him, determined to 
resort to a blockade, and a cordon 
was formed round the house. Few 
of the mob had any ammunition 
left, and most of them were think- 
ing of dinner, and gradually mov- 
ing away from the scene of aotion, 
when suddenly the door of the in- 
vested house was thrown open, and 
into the very midst of the guards 


leaped a herculean figure in a red - 


shirt, with flowing grizzly beard, 
and hair reaching down to his 
shoulders. In his right hand he 
carried an axe of unusual size, 
whilst his left brandished a broad 
bowie-knife. Close behind him 
ran two tall and slender boys, 
the one a mulatto, the other a 
fair-haired English-looking ‘youth : 
they were both armed with long 
Indian lances and light hunting- 
knives. 

“For a moment there appeared 
to be a fair chance that the dar- 
ing assailants would succeed in 
cutting their way through the 
guards, who had evidently re- 
ceived orders not to use their 
firearms. As to what remained 
of the crowd, there was scarcely 
a man whose revolver was loaded, 
and there was certainly not one 
disposed to engage in hand to- 
hand conflict with the formidable 
athlete in the red shirt. The 
three fugitives were already fast 
approaching the hotel, when the 
voice that had directed the at- 
tacks on the log-house was again 
heard, ‘ Now, Sefiores Mexicanos,’ 
whereupon the little knot of horse- 
men dashed with lightning speed 
to the front, and instantly las- 
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soed and threw to the ground 
the thrce men, who were prompt- 
ly. See ones Swe ts, who 
had followed close upon their 
tracks. 

“The cry ‘ Bully for the Vigi- 
lance!’ was now raised by the 
crowd, who, to my astonishment, 
fell back and made way for the 
removal of the prisoners, without 
any great show of reluctance. 
Some few followed, shouting ‘Lynch 
them !’ but the majority repaired 
to the now defenceless house, evi- 
dently with no friendly intentions. 
There again, however, they were 
stopped by another body .of men 
belonging to the ubiquitous com- 
mittee, before whom the crowd 
fell back, growling but unresist- 
ing, like a dog whose bone has 
been taken from him by his 
master. 

“The drama on the square had 
now come to an end, and I has- 
tened to seek for some explana- 
tion of the strange incidents of 
which I had been an oyewitness. 
In the same hotel as myself lived 
one of the leading lawyers of San 
Francisco, who was generally be- 
lieved to exert no slight influence 
over the proceedings of the Vigi- 
lance Committee. As the voice 
that had directed the assault on 
the house came from the window 
of one of his rooms, I felt justi- 
fied in inferring that he would 
give me some information as to 
what had occurred. 

“In reply to my questions, Mr 
Russell, as I may as well call him, 
told me that the house attacked 
was the dwelling of a man known 
as Nat Turner, who had been at 
San Francisco for some little time, 
and who was supposed to be a 
‘Britisher’ by birth. Shortly after 
his arrival he had taken the house 
in question, partly furnished, and 
had stored in it the contents of a 
number of cases which had arrived 
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by sea. Ho was accompanied by 
two youths, the ouc a white, the 
other a muiatto, who were popu- 
larly supposed to be his own sons. 
The fact of his receiving no visi- 
tors, and never being seen in a 
drinking-saloon, had excited con- 
siderable curiosity, which his in- 
variable refusal to allow any ono 
to cross his threshold had not 
tended to allay. The two boys 
had been stopped and questioned 
to no purpose, and two or threo 
of the leading citizens who had 
tried to draw Turner into convers- 
ing about himself, had been ro- 
pulsed in a somewhat abrupt man- 
ner. The result was, that beforo 
a month had elapsed he had be- 
come unpopular with all classes of 
society, and it was generally ex- 
pected that he would soon find the 
place too hot to hold him. When 
the rowdies became aware that the 
new-comer would receive but scant 
support from the respectable por- 
tion of the community, two or 
three of the boldest made up their 
minds to try his mettle. Oonse- 
quently one day, when on_ his 
road to the post-office, where he 
was wont to repair almost daily 
for books and newspapers, of 
which he received a large supply, 
he was stopped by three of the 
most notorious bullies of the town, 
one of whom took him by the arm, 
and endeavoured, with the assist- 
ance of the other two, but with 
a show of playful violence, to 
force him into the nearest drink- 
ing shop. Nat alléwed himself to 
be hustled along as far as the 
corner of the street, where a pile 
of refuse of the most unsavoury 
description was rotting in the sun. 
Stopping suddenly, he swung the 
man.who held his arm head over 
heels into the midst of the gar- 
bage, and with a strength and 
agility far surpassing all that they 
had hitherto experienced, gripped 
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the other two rowdies by the col- 
lar, kicked their legs from under 
them, and deposited them on the 
top of their sprawling ‘comrade. 
Before they had time to recover, 
Nat Turner had disappeared into 
the post-office. As might have 
been expected, when he came out 
half an hour later, he was assailed 
by the three bullies, cheered on by 
a crowd of their admirers. Each 
of them held in his hand a six- 
shooter, which he pointed at Tur- 
nér’s head. ‘ Now then, you Eng- 
lish skunk ! let’s see what you look 
like when you’ve got to go under,’ 
said the foremost, taking deliberate 
aim. Scarcely were the words out 
of -his mouth when the revolver 
was wrenched from his hand, he 
himself was sent spinning into the 
gutter by a splendidly delivered 
left-hander, and before the other 
two had made up their minds to 
shoot they both rolled over, shot 
through the right shoulder by 
their crony’s revolver. Turner 
having thus rapidly got rid of 
his principal opponents, turned 
upon the crowd with so fierce a 
look that the nearest recoiled 
upon those behind them to make 
room for him. Seeing that no 
one appeared inclined for a trial 
of skill with him, he pushed 
straight on towards his house, 
not only without further moles- 
tation, but accompanied by more 
than one shout of ‘Well done, 
Britisher!’ from the faithless 
crowd, The reckless daring of 
the man who, single-handed and 
unarmed, had encountered and 


utterly discomfited the three lead-. 


ing champions of the disorderly 
classes, had the desired effect, and 
he was thenceforth left to pursue 
his own course until an oppor- 


tunity should offer for paying him’ 


off without too much personal 
risk. About a year had elapsed 
since the encounter had taken 


piace, Turner’s throe adversaries 
had gone off to tho diggings, and 
his peculiarities were in a fair way 
of being forgotten, when the whole 
towh was thrown into a state of 
excitement by the disappearance 
of a young Frenchinan named St 
Valentin, who had poworful friends 
amongst the Southerners. After 
a prolonged inquiry, it was asccr- 
tained that he had last been scen 
near Turner’s house; and on the 
matter being laid before the newly 
established Vigilance Committee, 
it was decided that his house 
should be searched. The two 
men who volunteered for the 
duty had been rofused adwmit- 
tance; and on their attempting 
to effect an entry by force, 
they" had been shot down just 
outside the doorway. . Thence the 
attack on the house which I had 
witnessed. 

‘Tf, added my informant, I felt 
any desire to be present at the 
examination of the house, which 
had been intrusted to him, he 
would willingly incur the respon- 
sibility of allowing me to accom- 
pany him. I at once closed with 
this offer, and soon afterwards we 
entered the mysterious building 
together. 

“Tt was, as I have said, a small 
two-storeyed building of massive 
logs. It consisted of six rooms, 
besides an underground kitchen 
and store-rooms. There was but 
little furniture beyond the three 
beds and a few chairs and tables ; 
but the walls were covered with 
carefully executed and well-framed 
drawings, designed to illustrate the 
effect. of every conccivable torture 
on the countenance of human 
beings. Side by side with these 
hung other drawings, labelled ‘ pro- 
bable effect of operation A, B, &.,’ 
the meaning of which we could not 
make out, though the placid faces 


of the persons represented certain- 
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ly stood out in striking contrast to 
those of the victims in the adjacent 
frames, and to those of the plaster 
models in the corners of the room, 
which represented the sufferings of 
the human frame when racked by 
painful diseases, Farther on were 
numerous drawings, plaster casts, 
and wax models, reproducing an- 
atomical preparations of portions 
of the body in a pathological con- 
dition. I noticed likewise a num- 
ber of portraits, bearing names 
more or less familiar, such as 
Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, 
Oagliostro, Harvey, Hunter, Claude 
Bernard, and Magendie, and many 
others which I have forgotten. 
One whole room was given up to 
a collection of arms of a very 
complete character. Each descrip- 
tion of weapon was arranged in a 
series, ranging, for instance, from 
the prehistoric flint knife to the 
modern bowie-knife,—and so on in 
each class. Another room was 
devoted to the illustration of 
experiments in vivisection, I 
noticed in particular a small oven, 
out of which projected the head 
of a stuffed lapdog, labelled ‘ Ki 
Charles, used by Olaude B 

in his celebrated experiments ; 
lethal heat in this case, 112° centi- 
grade.’ I would rather not de- 
scribe other still more horrible 
models in illustration of the ex- 
periments on living criminals, of 
Falopius, Vesalius, and others ; 
indeed I think that I have said 
enough to convince you that the 
contents of Turner’s house were 
such as would furnish # very 
complete museum of horrors. One 
peculiarity of this museum, from 
my point of view, was the strange 
impression of familiarity it pro- 
duced upon me, Although the 
objects of which it was composed 
were evidently all originals of rare 
individual merit, and such as could 
ouly have been brought together 
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by a highly trained if somewhat 
morbid intellect, I felt convinced 
that I had seen most of them 
before under totally different cir- 
cumstances ; the pitifully distorted 
head of the lapdog, amongst others, 
appeared to recall to me a familiar 
sensation of horror connected with 


-bygone days. 


“TI was cudgelling my brains to 
discover where when I had 
become acquainted with mimic 
horrors resembling the objects in 
Turner’s museum, when I was re- 
minded of the motive of our visit 
by the shouts. of those who had 
gone straight to the basement. 
After breaking open several doors 
strongly secured by lock and bolt, 
the searchers come upon a 
kind of tank filled with quick- 
lime. The result of a closer ex- 
amination was the discovery of 
the remains of two men—the one 
of singularly powerful frame and 
large stature, the other a slender 
youth—and of an unusually large 
dog. The features of the larger 
corpse were no longer recognis- 
able; but the lawyer who had 
accompanied me felt confident 
that the body would be identi- 
fied as that of Teddy O’Brien, 
an Irish prize-fighter, whom Tur- 
nor had rescued when drunk from 
the bowie-knife of a rowdy who 
had an old score to pay off, and 
who in return had attached him- 
self to Turner, being in fact the 
only outsider who ever crossed 
his threshold. As to the slenderer 
corpse, it was evidently that of St 
Valentin ; if any doubt could have 
existed, it would at once yo — 
dispelled by the presence 0 
dog, an canal who —— = 
interesting youth everywhere, an 
who displayed the most devoted 
affection for him. The doctor 
who was called in to express 4n 
opinion as to the mode of death 
manifested intense surprise, not 
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unmixed with admiration, when 
he had examined a large wound 
on St Valentin’s head; but he 
refused to explain, on the plea 
that his opinion must be reserved 
for the official report. Indeed, 
even if Turner could have been 
completely exonerated from all re- 
sponsibility for the death of the 
two men whose bodies had been 
found in his house, he had un- 
questionably killed a iarge num- 
ber of men, and nothing could 
save him from the last penalty 
of the law. ‘As a matter of 
sentiment,’ said my lawyer friend, 
‘I am glad to believe that Turner 
was not a cold-blooded assassin ; 
we did what we could for him, 
but he wouldn’t listen to reason.’ 

“There being now no motive 
for prolonging our stay in this 
ill-fated house, I returned to the 
hotel to take notes of what I 
had soen. A few hours later I 
received a message to the effect 


that the prisoner Turner would 
be deeply grateful if I would 
visit him in his prison, as he 
wished to speak to me on busi- 
ness of vital importance, 

“T must admit that this com- 
munication aroused feclings of a 


very mixed character. In the 
interests of my employers, and 
for the sake of my own reputation 
as a ‘cute correspondent, nothing 
more fortunate could have oc- 
curred ; but at the same time I[ 
felt a decided repugnance to the 
idea of making capital out of. the 
last moments of a man in whom 
] felt an involuntary interest. As 
L approached the prison, which 
was situated at a considerable 
distance from iny hotel, a thou- 
sand wellnigh forgotten associa- 
tions arose in my mind, and plead- 
ed with me in favour of the man 
who now lay helpless and hopeless 
in the town jail. The glimpse T 
had caught of Turner, as he broke 
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through the Vigilance guards, had 
recalled to me the image of a hero 
of my younger days. WhenTI was 
a law student at Dublin, the lead- 
ing spirit of the university was 
Fitzgerald, known amongst us as 
‘Madcap Harry,’ or the ‘ Admi- 
rable Crichton,’ according to the 
mood in which we found him. 
He was unquestionably superior 
to the majority of his fellow- 
students, in athletic exercises as 
well as in intellectual gifts, Be- 
yond the precincts of the univer- 
sity very little was known of his 
life. From the reckless way in 
which he spent and lent money, 
without ever: being troubled by 
duns, we assumed that he was 
rich, an impression which was 
confirmed by the lavish manner 
in which he had filled his rooms 
with everything connected with 
his varied pursuits. Fitzgerald, 
who had been two years at Dublin 
when I joined the law classes, was 
a medical student, and was fond 
of taking us over his very original 
collection of anatomical specimens 
and models. Yes; there could no 
longer be any doubt about it, that 
was where I had seen the model 
of Claude Bernard’s oven. I re- 
mombered that during one long 
vacation, Fitzgerald had gone/over 
to Paris to attend a course of lec- 
tures given by the distinguished 
physiologist, and had brought back 
with him the model in question. 
The stuffed dog was, he said, the 
one hundred and fiftieth animal of 
that species which had been ex- 
perimented on. The prisoner un- 
der sentence of death in the San 
Francisco jail, and my old cdm- 
rade Fitzgerald, were one and the 
same person ! 

“ After exhibiting my permit, 
I was shown into the room where 
Turner was confined. - I found him 
quietly smoking a short pipe, and 
apparently waiting my arrival. 
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By his gide stood a smalt table, 
on which lay some sheets of paper 
closely written over. 

“* Will you forgive me for 
troubling you?’ he said. ‘I had 
accidentally heard of the presence 
here of a correspondent of one of 
the leading New York journals, 
and | would ,rather trust a man 
fresh from the East than any resi- 
dent of this town. But surely,’ 
he added, as I took the chair he 
had offered me, ‘your name must 
be Hastings. If so, you are not 
the man to be ashamed to recog- 
nise Fitzgerald, your old college 
chum. A law student who has 
knocked about the world wellnigh 
a score of years, is likely to under- 
stand that a man may be a danger- 
ous criminal in the eyes of the law, 
and yet a well-meaning enough sort 
of fellow in reality. 

“Even my remembrance of the 
proverbial coolness of my old 
friend had not me for 
this address, I expected a 
certain amount of embarrassment, 
perhaps some hesitation. or doubt, 
as to whether he should make 
himself known to me, lest I should 
repudiate all previous acquaint- 
ance with him. His attitude was 
not in the least that of a man who 
feels that he owes apologies, or at 
all events explanations, to his old 
friends, before he can meet them 
on equal terms. 

“T was too deeply impressed by 
the horror of his position not to 
do my best to conquer any feeling 
of repulsion I may have felt. I 
could think of nothing better than 
to catch hold of his hand and give 
it a friendly grasp. 

“*T had hoped to meet you 
under happier circumstances,’ I 
said, huskily, 

“¢*T have quite made up my 
mind as to what has to follow,’ 
he answered calmly ; ‘but I can’t 
help feeling a certain amount of 
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bitterness when I think that the 
prize I have been striving to 
peach during long years of toil 
will, owing to my death, be with- 
held from the world for an in- 
definite time longer. But there 
is little to be gained -by dwelling 
on my feelings. To judge by the 
howling of those white sav 

outside, I shan’t be allowed to be 


, many minutes longer with you, 


and there are one or two things 
I want you to do for the sake of 
old times. Those papers on tho 
table contain a short account of 
my Jife, which I think will explain 
how F have,come to my present 
position.. When Mr X——., the 
leader’ of the Vigilant party who 
attacked my house, has read these 
lines, I think, from what I know 
of him, that for the benefit of 
science and in the interests of the 
world at large, he will not allow 
my collection to be scattered. 
Will you place this manuscript 
in his own hands after you have 
read it? and if you pleage, take 
a copy of it yourself. I am sure 
I need not ask you to do what - 
you-can to prevent the utter waste 
of a whole life’s work Poor 
hoys!’ he.continued, pointing to 
the youths I have already men- 
tioned, who were lying side by 
side fast asleep on a mattress in 
a corner of the room—‘ poor boys ! 
I might have made something of 
them but for this unlucky endmg 
of all my schemes. So -bye, 
old fellow! God bless yon! I die 
with the consciousness of having 
striven hard to do good to the 
world, I must pay for a moment 
of madness with my life, and, 
harder by far, with that of those 
poor boys.’ With a last shake of 
the hand I left him, taking with 
me the manuscript, and returned 
to my hotel, somewhat dejected 
by this meeting with an old col- 
lege friend on the eve of his 
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execution. I had not a sufficient later that the three culprits had 
sense of my duty tomy employersto met death with a coolness worthy 
attend on the occasion ; but I heard of their reputation for feaflessness,” 


“Is that all?” I cried, in accents of ill-suppressed indignation, as 
Hastings quietly lit a cigar and commenced smoking, without any sign 
of an intention to vouchsafe us a more satisfactory ending than: the 
foregoing ; “‘and haye you kept us all day listening to an unsolved 
riddle? We want to know how Fitzgerald could be innocent of the 
four murders committed before his house was attacked, and what was 
the mysterious object he was pursuing for the benefit of humanity ?” 

“Well, gentlemen,” returned Hastings, quietly, “I can give you no 
explanations. If you won’t make too much row, however, to-morrow, 
if we all feel inclined, I will read you the manuscript, of which I have 
a copy by me. It will tell you all about the murders; but without 
the collection and its explanatory catalogues, I am afraid you won’t be 


much the wiser as to Fitzgerald’s philanthropical aims.” 
Next day after lunch Hastings took up his usual position, and pro- 
ceeded to read the following pages :— 7 


FITZGERALD’S 


““My parents died when I was 
still a very small child, and I have 
no distinct recollection of them. 
I was taken charge of by my 
father’s younger brother, who en- 
joyed some reputation as a physi- 
*ologist, and who certainly did his 
best to train me for taking my 
place amongst the votaries of his 
pet science, For this purpose he 
early initiated me into the mys- 
teries of the dissecting-room, and 
when he deemed my nerves suffi- 
ciently hardened, he revealed to 
me in due course all the secrets of 
the laboratory of a devoted vivi- 
sectionist. Before I was eighteen, 
I could approach a painful experi- 
ment in vivisection with the de- 
light experienced by the skilful 
surgeon in performing a difficult 
operation from which he antici- 
pates extraordinary benefit for the 
patient. I learned never to shrink 
from the dissection of a living 
animal, nor to hesitate in inflict- 


MANUSCRIPT. 


ing any amount of pain, if I saw 
the least chance of an. approach 
to some discovery likely to benefit 
humanity. I had been duly taught 
that the sufferings of the higher 
animals, when the cuticle had once 
been pierced, were scarcely inferior 
to those of human beings; but I 
considered it perfectly justifiable 
that beasts should be made to 
suffer for the advancement of a 
science whose discoveries were cal- 
culated to diminish the sufferings 
of human beings. It was under 
the empire of this conviction that 
I approached my work; and even 
before I entered upon my regular 
studies at the Dublin University, 
I had acquired such skill and 
strength of nerve, and such in- 
difference to the sufferings of my 
subjects, that I already was-worthy 
of the proud title of ‘a real artist 
in vivisection,’ which was subse- 
quently conferred upon me by one 
of the great French masters.” 


Here Hastings stopped for a moment to explain that he had thought 
it best to drop certain details given by Fitzgerald in illustration of his 


proficiency in vivisection. 


He then continued reading :— 
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“1 had but little opportunity 
at Dublin itself of adding to my 
knowledge of this important branch 
of medical science ; but 1 took ad- 


vantage of the vacations to attend” 


lectures wherever an opportunity 
offered, The death of my uncle, 
which occurred soon after I had 
taken my degree, left me in pos- 
session of sufficient means to pros- 
ecute my experiments in the most 
satisfactory manner; and before I 
was thirty, I was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the labours of the 
greatest authorities, most of whose 
experiments I found means of re- 
peating independently. The result 
of my studies was a conviction 
that the action of the nerves 
in mental as well as physical dis- 
orders, had been singularly un- 
derrated, not to say entirely over- 
looked, by previous inquirers. By 
means of a series of careful ex- 
periments, I found that the ex- 
cision of certain important nerves 
would, according to their position, 
either stimulate or extirpate such 
qualities as courage, fidelity, in- 
dustry, patience, &c., which man- 
kind possesses in much the same 
degree as the lower animals. The 
nerves I operated upon with un- 
failing success exist in man; and 
from a careful study of curious 
medical cases, I thought it highly 
probable that they might be worked 
upon with the same useful effects. 
This fact once satisfactorily estab- 
lished, observations might be made 
with a view to the discovery of 
the other nerves capable of exer- 
cising an influence on the human 
character and consiitution. If 
successful, the inquiry might 
. serve a double purpose: it might 
lead t6.a new classification of the 
disehges under the direct influ- 
ence of the nerves, and, further, 
result in the discovery of processes 
by means of which skilful special- 
ists, operating on infants, might 
eliminate most of the vicious in- 
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stincts which are a fruitful source 
of misery in the world. A hered- 
itary tendency to drunkenness, 
violence, or dishonesty might thus 
be counteracted, to say nothing 
of the facility with which more 
tangible disoases, such as gout and 
consumption, might be eradicated 
from the system should they be 
found, as J fully anticipated, to 
depend upon a morbid condition 
of certain nerve-centres, I refrain 
from going more deeply into pro- 
fessional details, as the result of 
all iny experiments is set forth at 
full length in a manuscript, which 
will be found behind the dog in 
Claude Bernard’s oven. It will 
therefore be sufficient for me to 
add, that a long and varied expe- 
rience in hospitals and on battle- 
fields has furnished me with ample 
evidence in support of my theory. 
I have seen a sober man become 
an inveterate drunkard on re- 
covering from a fit of insensi- 
bility, caused by the fall of a 
piece of brick on his head from 
a scaffolding he was passing under. 
On the other hand, I have come 
across a dull and stupid fellow 
who, thanks to a sabre-cut above 
the brows, which exposed the 
brain, was eventually converted 
into a man of delicate wit, fer- 
tile imagination, and picturesque 
narrative powers. The extraor- 
dinary development of certain fac- 
ulties under the influence of men- 
tal disease is too well known for 
me to dwell upon it now. What 
is wanted is an opportunity of 
proving by direct experiment that 
given effects will result from a 
given operation. In the good old 
days I might have had an oppor- 
tunity of experimenting on some 
of those ruffians who are howling 
outside ; but nowadays a student 
of physiology has difficulty enough 
about puppy dogs and rabbits, to 
say nothing of men. 

“1 was Ied to transfer my 
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laboratory to San Francisco, by 
the accounts I had read of the 
disorderly conditions of society 
here. The number of crimes of 
violence was extremely great; and 
I thought that the make -shift 
hospitals of a new community 
might perhaps afford me oppor- 
tunities of making the desired 
experiments in corpore wil. I 
was not wrong in my previsions. 
Some opportunities did offer, of 
which I took advantage, taking 
care to select individuals whose 
death would be a olear gain to the 
world. I was not very successful ; 
but of course the chances were 
strongly against my patients be- 
ing wounded in the precise man- 
ner I required, and I did not feel 
justified in treating the charges of 
men whom I temporarily replaced, 
as freely as I might have done my 
own. 

“T am now coming to the in- 
cidents which have led to my 
being placed in my present dis- 
a predicament. Teddy 

Brien and St Valentin were, 
as is well known, two notorious 
characters in their respective 
ways: about ten days ago they 
disappeared from their usual 
haunts, and were finally traced 
to my house, where indeed their 
bodies will be found. The facts 
of the case are as follows. Poor 
Teddy, a splendid boxer and a 
good enough fellow when sober, 
had been playing cards with St 
Valentin in a neighbouring drink- 
ing-shop. The good stupid fel- 
low had no chance with the pro- 
fessional card - r, and was 
stripped of his last cent. Just, 
however, as St Valentin was 
about to land another large stake 
on credit. his big dog placed 
his paw suddenly on his arm, 
which caused the bower to fall 
out of his sleeve. Up jum 
Teddy, and, vowing that he 


been swindled, seized the whole 
of the money still lying upon the 
table, and rushed out of the house 
to avoid St Valentin’s revolver, 
The little Frenchman followed ; 
but only caught him up just as 
he had plunged into the door of 
my house, which one of the boys 
had opened on seeing Teddy’s 
danger. The Frenchman entered 
after him, before the door could 
be closed, and with him the dog. 
When Teddy saw a pistol pointed 
at his head, he threw himself on 
one side, so that the bullet only 
grazed his cheek, and struck out 
violently at his adversary. I was 
aroused from my studies by the 
sound of the shot, followed by a 
groan and a heavy fall. When I 
arrived on the scene of action, one 
boy was trying to remove a fallen 
body, and the other endeavouring 
vainly to assist poor Teddy, who 
was struggling for his life with 
St Valentin’s wolf-hound. Before 
I could interfere, he staggered and 
fell backwards, dragging the dog 
with him. Both were dead: the 
brute had torn out Teddy’s wind- 
pipe, and the prize-fighter’s iron 
hands, in the convulsions of death, 
had crushed the dog’s throat and 
neck into a shapeless mass, See- 
ing that life was extinet in the 
nobler animals, I turned to St 
Valentin. His heart was still 
beating, and we carried him into 
a room where Teddy had occasion- 
ally slept: he was suffering from 
a deep wound on the skull, caused, 
we ascertained, by his head hav- 
ing come into violent contact 
with the lock of the front door 
when he fell beneath Teddy’s 
blow. So far as I could see, it 
would not be impossible to save 
St Valentin’s life, although, of 
course, complications might mani- 
fest themselves, I applied the 
needful bandages, and arranged 
with the boys to keep watch by 
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turns on him. The following day 
the patient recovered his speech ; 
but there was an incoherency 
about his language, and a peculiar 
indistinctness about his pronun- 
ciation; that rendered it evident 
to me that the blow on the head 
had produced internal injuries of 
a serious character. The following 

orning the symptoms became so 
marked that I was convinced that 
a fragment of the skull was pres- 
sing on the brain in such a man- 
ner as to produge paralysis. My 
journal contains a full professional 
account of the symptoms that led 
me to conclude that the opera- 
tion of trepanning was absolutely 
necessary to save the patient. 
This operation I accordingly per- 
formed, with @ scrupulous observ- 
ance of all the precautions pre- 
scribed by the greatest authorities 
who have dealt with the subject 
since the days of Ambroise Paré. 
Tt was so far successful that St 
Valentin awoke immediately from 
‘the state of coma into which he 
had fallen soon after he recovered 
his senses; but, contrary to the 
results experienced on previous 
occasions, he appeared to be still 
so far under the influence of the 
shock his system had suffered, as 
to be iméapable of understanding 
or replying to the simplest sen- 
tence addressed to hini. A few 
hours of careful attention led me 
to the conclusion that unless some 
remedy were found, the quick-wit- 
ted energetic gambler would re- 
main a hopeless idiot. I felt it 
my duty to attempt the excision 
of a particular nerve, which was 
fortunately easily to be got at 
through the fissure in the skull. 
I was not long in arriving at this 
decision. In spite of the regu- 
larity of the features of the man 
lying before me, it has seldom 
been my fate to gaze on a lower 
countenance than his. 1 had 
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heard of him as e heartless gam- 
bler, and I had proofs.of his con- 
tempt for human life; but what- 
ever may have been the extent of 
his actual criminality, ‘there was 
cruel assassin, cowardly perjurer, 
mean puppy, and contemptible 
villain clearly’legible in the lines 
of his face. Should he die under 
the operation I was about to per- 
form, nothing would be lost to 
society. I should not perhaps 
have been justified in attempting 
the experiment, had ] seen the 
remotest chance of his ever re- 
covering his intellect. As it was, 
death was far preferable to the 
existence mapped out for him by 
fate. If I succeeded, the benefit 
to the whole luman race might 
be infinite. I should establish the 
soundness of my theory, that a 
man born with the vilest heredi- 
tary instincts might, by means of 
a simple operation, be converted 
into a useful member of society. 
Once establish my discovery “as a 
recognised fact, and the whole of 
the criminal classes, now the bane 
of all civilised societies, might 
rapidly be replaced by an equal 
number of persons who, to say the 
least of it, would not be specially 
biassed in favour of a life of de- 
bauchery and crime. I have said 
enough to mako my motivés clear, 
I performed the operation, and the 
result exceeded my expectations, 
Before half an hour had elapsed, 
St Valentin had sunk into a‘deep 
sleep, from which he awoke tc- 
wards nightfall. The moment I 
had béen anxibusly awaiting had 
come at last. e 

“* You have saved my life,’ he 
said, ‘although I have richly de- 
served death,’ 

“T would not allow him to con- 
tinue. I felt that the least ex- 
citement ‘might prove fatal. I 
told hhim rather sharply to 
his tongue, if he did not wiahi to 
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make all our efforts useless, and 
administeréd a sleeping-draught, 
which he took with the docility 
of a trusting child. In a few 
minutes he sank into a peaceful 
slumber. Until they closed, his 
eyes remained fixed upon mine 
with the absorbed look of a grate- 
ful dog. The experiment had 
been successful beyond my wildest 
hopes. The few words uttered by 
St Valentin, accompanied by that 
haunting glance, were sufficient to 
indicate a comvlete transformation 
of his nature. It appeared to me, 
perhaps under the influence of an 
imagination unduly stimulated by 
long watching and anxious medi- 
tation, as if the creases, in which 
the misdeeds and evil longings of 
a short but active life had left 
their stamp upon his face, were 
gradually being smoothed out be- 
‘fore my very eyes, as if by an 
invisible hand. I saw greed, low 
cunning, treachery, and spite fall- 
ing off like scales. Beneath the 
magic wand of science the leopard 
had been made to change his spots, 
At first sight it will appear certain 
that my overwrought fancy had 
made me the victim of a strange 
delusion. Even if the inward 
change had commenced, how could 
it have become manifest externally 
with the rapidity I have described? 
But after all, did not history recall 
instances of changes from good to 
evil and from evil to good equally 
sudden and striking, and equally 
patent to all beholders? To say 
nothing of the softening light cast 
by death on every human coun- 
tenance not distorted by some 
atrocious final spasm, why should 
not a fundamental c in a 
man’s nature be as rapidly mir- 
rored on his face as the mock 
passions of the stage on that of 
a trained actor! Nay, more, if 
that fundamental change had, as 
I verily believed, indeed taken 


place, what I now saw was only 
its natural result. 

“Sustained by the conviction 
that my life’s devotion had at 
length been rewarded by the 
achievement of a discovery the 
benefit of which to humanity it 
was impossible to overrate, I 
watched contentedly by his bed- 
side until the first grey light of 
dawn stole through the shutters. 
My life on the whole has not been 
an unhappy one, and I suppose 
it is given but to few to feel the 
happiness that pervaded my being 
during those hours. There was 
still much to be done before the 
pedantry of science and the dull 
routine of social government could 
be overcome to such an extent as 
to admit of the general application 
of my process. 

“Just as the shivering feeling 
of depression which, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, 
succeeds a sleepless night, began 
to creep over me, St Valentin 
awoke. The first sun-rays lighted 
up his face, which shone with a 
more death-like pallor in contrast 
with the long black locks and 
mustachio: the bandage about his 
temples, flecked here and there 
with clotted blood, added a pecu- 
liarly weird look to the long oval 
of his countenance. 

“ «What have you done to me?’ 
he said; ‘by what superhuman 
power is my nature so changed 
and softened that I overflow with 
intense gratitude to you, mingled 
with a hideous loathing of my- 
self?’ 

“¢ For pity’s sake!’ I cried des- 
perately, ‘think of nothing but 
getting well; the least excitement 
may ruin all.’ 

“*And end in my death,’ he 
retorted, with sudden fierceness., 
‘Would you wish me to live under 
the frightful weight of dishonour 
I now feel for the first time? In- 
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deed, how can I live?’ he added, 
with a bitter laugh: ‘the wolf’s 
teeth are drawn; what place is 
there left for him in the struggle 
for existence? I cannot return to 
my former life, and I am unfitted 
for any other.’ 

“T tried a few words of com- 
fort. ‘Stop,’ said he; ‘you mean 
well, but you have been very cruel 
in your kindness, It would have 
been better to toss me out into 
the street to become the prey of 
dogs and turkey-buzzards, instead 
of bringing me back to life to 
suffer the agony of shame I now 
endure. For the first time I 
realise the depth of my degrada- 
tion. I eannot bear to live, loath- 
ing myself body and soul as I now 
do. The men of my race, with all 
their faults, have always known 
how to die. Thanks—farewell !’ 
Before I had time to interpose, he 
had violently torn the bandage from 
his brows, and dashed his wounded 
skull with such strength against 
the wall that the blood gushed 
out in streams, and he fell back 
into my arms with one convulsive 
shiver—dead! And with him 
died all my schemes —the fruit 
of all my labours. I was over- 
whelmed with despair. 

“ As I sat gazing at the corpse 
with purposeless eyes, my brain 
dizzy and confused by the com- 
bined influences of long watching 
and the frightful disappointment 
that had ruined all my hopes, I 
was roused to consciqusness by 
two revolver-shots fired in the 
direction of the entrance. The 
combative instinct, which is per- 
haps the last to die in natures like 
mine, brought me to my feet in a 
moment. I rushed towards the 
sound, snatching up a revolver as 
Iran, It was too late, The two 
boys stood gazing, half triumph- 
antly, half regretfully, at the 
bodies of two men stretched in 
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the mud just outside the hall 
door. Without a word I ap- 


proached the wounded men, and 
after a short examination re-en- 
tered the house and closed the 
They were both quite 


door. 
dead. 

“ Frederick, the white boy, ‘then 
drew near to me, and laying his 
hand timidly on my arm, ‘They 
tried to force their way into the 
house,’ he said, in deprecating 
tones; ‘they swore they would 
roust out that beggar, St Valen- 
tin, or his carcass, and as we had - 
your orders to admit no one, we 
told them they could not come in. 
They drew upon us; but you have 
trained us to shoot quickly, and 
they both fell before they could 
pull the triggers of their revolvers. 
One fellow is still grasping his, 
and the other man’s is lying there 
close to the bottom step.” 

*** Who sent them ?’ I asked. 

“«*' They spoke of the Vigilance.’ 

“There was nothing more to be 
said. Those two rowdies, who be- 
longed to a set I had once got the 
better of, thought they saw their 
opportunity for revenge; they 
were not mistaken, although 
things had scarcely taken the 
course they had pictured to them- 
selves. The game was up; before 
many hours had elapsed, a swarm 
of men, utterly insensible to all 
reasoning, would demand admit- 
tance to my house, There were 
the dead men lying before the 
door. Yes; and there, not one 
hundred yards off, were a dozen of 
their comrades coming towards the 
house. They would force their way 
in and find poor Ted’s body, with 
St Valentin’s bathed in fresh 
blood; they would ask no ques- 
tions; we should be carried off 
and ‘1 ynched,’ whilst the contents 
of the ‘lead the results of many 
years’ unceas labours — my 
models, my ge rss prepara- 
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tions, evon to the manuscript 
records of my discoveries—would 
inevitably be destroyed. Should 
I tamely submit to the utter an- 
nihilation of everything I mos. 
eared for? The wild blood that 
runs in every Englishman’s veins, 
beneath the calm and disciplined 
surface, was now fully aroused. 
Just at this moment the mulatto, 
Sam, cried out in excited tones, 
‘They are coming! what shall we 
do, master ?’ 

“*Stop them !’ I said violently ; 
*bolt and bar the door, and show 
them what our revolvers can do, 
if they attempt to break it in.’ 

“*They have got a large white 
handkerchief on a stick,’ said Fred ; 
‘that means a flag of truce, doesn’t 
it? One man is coming on quite 
alone.’ 

“*]T will speak to him, I an- 
swered, handing my revolver to 
Sam and opening the door. 

“The man drew near—a fine 
soldierly -looking fellow, a West 
Point cadet in earlier days, to 
judge by his way of speaking. 

“*Do you mean to fight?’ he 
said. ‘I am sorry for you, but 
there is no use in deceiving you: 
the boys have condemned you al- 
ready for the sake of the two 
scoundrels lying there, and we are 
scarcely strong enough -J mean 
the Vigilance, in whose name 1 
am here—to get you off, cren if 
you could prove your innocence. 
Take my advice and run for it. 
There is an English ship just get- 
ting up steam in the port, and the 
way will be open enough for fel- 
Jows like you for the next hour or 
two. It will take us fully that 
to get our men together and or- 
ganise the siege.’ 

“¢*] am grateful to you,’ 1 re- 
plied, ‘for a piece of unlooked-for 
kindness, and I know that I am 
condemned beyond hope; but 1 
can’t run away just to save my 
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skin, leaving everything I have 
worked for to perish at the hands 
of the mob.’ 

*¢* But think of the boys. I 
don’t know what they are to you; 
but can you bear to see them 
hanged before your eyes?’ 

«<The boys are free, and might 
go if they pleased; but they will 
stay, and we shall die together. 
They hare no one but me, and I 
can’t live when everything that 
makes life worth having is torn 
from me.’ 

“As you will,’ rejoined my 
unexpected friend ; * but you will 
let us remove this carrion: that 
was my pretext for approaching 
you under flag of truce, and those 
skunks are already getting im- 
patient.’ 

“T gave him one look of heart- 
felt gratitude, and re-envered the 
house to prepare for defence. 1 
soon heard the curses and foul 
language of the rowdies, as they 
carried off their dead comrades. 
J had not misjudged my enemies: 
they all vowed they would burn 
nty house to the ground, and not 
leave a vestige of ‘his tarnation 
scientific muck ou the face of this 
continent,’ 

“] had always Leen prepared 
for a sudden assault. The house 
was only open to attack in front: 
it was built of massive logs, strong- 
ly clamped together, and was per- 
fectly bullet-proof. The aperture 
at the back was a very narrow 
one, and so secured as to offer 
more resistance than the main 
walls ; the windows on either side 
of the entrance door were closed 
with iron shutters, leaving nothing 
but loopholes to fire through, some 
ten feet from the ground. On the 
upper floor a kind of verandah ran 
round the house: it was protected 
by a log parapet five feet high, 
pierced with loopholes, and so 
constructed as to command all the 
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approaches to the. house, They 


would scarcely use artillery, owing. 


to the risk to the town; or fire, 
owing to the close vicinity of a 
large powder-magazine. I men- 
tion these facts, in order to ex- 
onerate from blame the com- 
mander of the attacking party. 
I owe him this much, in return for 
the consideration shown to a man 
who had no claim upon him be- 
yond that of being a fellow-worker 
in the field of science. The result 
is now known to all: we might 
have held out for months and got 
good terms, as we had plenty of 
provisions, and water from a well 
in the house. But unluckily, 
through some blunder of poor 
Teddy’s, our stock of ammunition 
had got wet. If I had managed 
to reach the hotel, I think the 
director, who owes me a good turn, 
would have got the boys smuggled 
away. The mob would have pro- 
bably been satisfied with hanging 
me, and I meant to give myself 
up without resistance, on condition 
that my collection was preserved. 
But I had been much overworked 
recently, and the consequence was 
I forgot the Jazos of those Mexi- 
can cowboys, and we had left our 
revolvers behind, to avoid carry- 
ing unnecessary weight during the 
rush, Poor boys! there is no 
hope for them ; but after all, death 
is no such misfortune when you 
have no ties to attach you to life. 
They are no kin of mine: I picked 
them out of the Mississippi. A 
steamer blew up close to our own, 
and I saw the mulatto swimming 


pluckily with one hand, whilst the 
other supported the body of his 
white half-brother, who had been ' 
struck on the head by a splinter. 
That was last year; since then 
they have lived with me. The 
father was a planter, who was 
moving down the river with all 
his belongings to a new plantation 
he had bought. Everything was 
lost in the wreck. The boys have 
shown me a grateful attachment, 
which has prevented me from re- 
gretting a departure from my vow 
never to bind myself by human 
sympathies until I had worked 
out the problem I had undertaken 
to solve. Will that problem ever 
be solved, and by whom? My 
collection contains all the mate- 
rials for its theoretical solution ; 
but who will care to resort. to 
practice, at the risk of being treat- 
ed as a murderer. I originally 
formed the collection of horrors 
in the first rooms to show how 
little hesitation had been felt . 
in. sacrificing human life when 
the stake at issue was of far less 
importance, 

“T have but one word to add. 
I freely admit that I had no right 
to sacrifice a score of lives in de- 
fence of my collection; but my 
nerves were overstrung by seventy- 
two hours’ watching, and blow 
after blow had quite upset my 
judgment. In short, I was a 
dangerous madman for the time, 
driven distracted by an agony as. 
fierce as that which gets 
sion of a poor beast robbed of her 

” 


young. 


“There,” said the journalist, “is the end of my holding forth..- I 
am off to see how many knots we. ran yesterday. The story is yours, 
gentlemen ; you may publish it if you please. In the meantime, I think 
I have furnished you with a very pretty subject for discussion.” 

And discuss it we did, that day and every day until we separated at 
Liverpool, with about as much result as is usually derived from such 


ions, 





————————— 





LAURENCE 


Ir is with a pang that one 
writes for the last time a well- 
known name,’ or speaks with 
tones subdued the familiar and 
friendly syllables. once uttered so 
lightly. The circle contracts with 
the increasing years ; the lights go 
out one by one in the windows 
that once sent forth so pleasant 
a greeting into the night. Wher- 
ever we move there is a vacancy, 
a place that can be filled no more ; 
and I know nobody living who 
can fill the place made vacant on 
that dull December day which has 
just gained the illustration of 
Laurence Oliphant’s name. He 
was so full of life and energy, so 
certain that he had yet a great 
work to do in the world, so con- 
fident of victory over all the pre- 
sages of death, that it was impos- 
sible to think of. him as we do of 
other men who have reached the 
further confines of middle life, and 
are within reach of the snows of 
age. Ho was one of the men who 
are’ ever young. His spirit was 
indomitable, and even his bodily 
frame, though shaken by illness, 
still so elastic and capable of sud- 


den recoveries, that to associate | 


the idea ‘of death with his won- 
derful personality was the most 
difficult thing in the world. But 
it has been done. Faith and the 
aid of all sweet spirits have not 
delivered him from the dismissal, 
which, indeed, in his very human 
and tender heart, worn by much 
traffic with the world and much 
experience of its falseness, he was 
glad enough to anticipate, had not 
the thought of a great work to do 
held him back. But whatever 
the value of that work may he— 
and to sober minds it was always 
too perplexing for easy judgment 


. 


’ 
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— it is now evident that the great 
Raler of all things can do without 
it in His management of this 
world, —a thing which to all 
prophets and consciously, inspired 


“teachers it is so hard to learn and 


so diff ult to realise. 

This man, by whose loss the 
world is so much the poorer, was 
an adventurer, a traveller, a born 
statesman, a trained diplomatist, 
a keen and shrewd man of business. 
No man was keener to see an op- 
portunity or an advantage, or more 
intent upon work and production ; 
no man ever loved action and 
movement more completely, or 
had a more cordial, almost boyish, 
pleasure in being in the heart of 
all that was going on. Yet above 
all, atd in the midst of all his 
perpetual business, his pleasures, 
his love of society, he was a vis- 
ionary—one of the race to which 
the unseen is always more present 
than the palpable. He was like 
Gordon, our other and greater 
hero, in this prevailing spiritual 
atmosphere which filled his life ; 
though Gordon had the great ad- 
vantage of being content (with 
a few eccentricities) with the 
faith of Ohristianity ; whereas 
Oliphant’s was a mysticism of 
his own, which he fully believed 
to be developed out of Ohristi- 
anity, but which had not always 
the sanity and reasonableness of 
divine religion. In his most world- 
ly days, the favourite of London 
drawing- rooms, a brilliant man 
about town, his mind had already 
begun to seize upon every element 
of vagrant spiritualism that then 
was floating about between two 
worlds—not with the half-belief 
half-scorn which moves so many, 
but at first with intense realisation 
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of a something which was indis- 
pensable to him, and afterwards, 
when his ideas developed, with 


the equal intense contempt of a 


spirit which had outgrown child- 
ish things. There have been other 
men as brilliant in thought and 
expression, as varied in capability, 
though few combining so many 
gifts; but it was this mystical 
element, underlying and overlap- 
ping everything, that gave its 
wholly individual character, its 
irresistible attraction and repul- 
sion and never-failing interest, to 
Laurence Oliphant’s life. 

He was born of one of the 


‘Perthshire branches of the Oli- 


phant family, his father, I think, 
having been the brother of a late 
Oliphant of Condie. There was 
a pleasant superstition of kindred 
between us, which had no exist- 
ence save in the far and misty 
distance of centuries, beyond the 
reach even of a Scottish genealo- 
gist; my own family, the Oliphants 
of Kellie, in Fife (died down into 
landlessness and obscurity many 
generations ago), having been the 
first offshoot, as his was one of the 
last, from the parent stock, The 
father of Laurence, Sir Anthony 
Oliphant, a lawyer of repute, and 
withal, it is said, something of a 
visionary too, ended his life as 
Chief - Justice of Ocylon, after 
holding other colonial appoint- 
ments; and his mother was of 
Dutch ” descent, met and married 
at the Cape while Anthony Oli- 
phant served there. He was their 
only child, and his education was 
a little irregular : strange scenes 
and men, the continually passing 
crowd, including every kind of 
personage, which streams by a 
colonial station on the way to 
India, affording endless entertain- 
ment and insight into humanity, 
more interesting than books, to 
the keen-sighted and all-observant 
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boy, His own ‘Episodes in a Life 
of. Adventure,’ first published in 
this e under the title of 
‘ Moss a Rolling Stone, 
afford a delightful record of hi his 
early adventures and of the ever- 
Mumorous, ever-active lad, seeing 
fun and loving excitement in every- 
thing, who sets before us now the 
old overland route—far more 
amusing than the present well- 
regulated traffic to India — by 
which he made his way at twelve, 
through all sorts of happy in- 
cidents, to Ceylon: now the 
wonderful beauties and risks of 
that wonderful isla.d; now the 
tumults and wars of 1848 in Italy 
—where he went with his father 
during an official’s holiday—the 
fervent Roman mob carrying with 
it, of course in the fronf rank, a 
certain briglit-eyed Kagel boy, 
all aglow with fun and, mischief 
and sympathy, to see and note 
everything. Two years’ wander- 
ing thus, in the midst of many 
tumultuous and exciting, and now 
historical scenes, did probably a 
great deal more for the dev 
ment of a young capacity, whic 
was in no way scholastic, than 
Cambridge, which had been his 
proper destination, could have 
done; and he ended these early 
and manifold adventures by set- 
tling down in Ceylon, on his fa- 
ther’s return there, as his secre- 
tary, and finally at the Ceylon bar, 
where he had, he tells us, “‘some 
curious legal experiences, not the 
least of which was that, at the age 
of twenty-two, I had been engaged 
in twenty-three murder cases.” 
After a youth so full of anima- 
tion and movement, his first inde- 
pendent step was an expedition to 
Nepaul as the guest of one of the 
first and most important of those 
interesting Orientals who have 
awakened the curiosity of English 
society, Jung Bahadoor. This trip, 
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into a country almost unknown, 
and full of Eastern magnificence 
and picturesqueness, brought to 
the young man his first literary 
success—a success, however, not 
so much of literature as of adven- 
ture, though the book was so far 
different from an ordinary travel- 
book that the lively narrative was 
running over with youthful spirit 
and originality. 
came to England, at once to get 
himself called to the Scotch and 
English bars —a “very uninter- 
esting operation”—and to bring 
out his book. But scarcely pois- 
ing upon one foot for a month or 
two, he was off again—to Russia 
this time—just before the Cri- 
mean war, when every information 
on that subject was fresh and im- 
portant ; thence to America, a lit- 
tle later, with Lord Elgin; again 
in the Crimea, in America, in In- 
dia—from one quarter of the world 
to another—always in the heart and 
heat of everything that was going 
on; always with every faculty alert, 
ready to seize an incident in the 
picturesque background, or make a 
flying sketch of national manners 
and ways, even while drawing up a 
protocol or condensing a précis. A 
more bright, varied, and delightful 
picture of vigorous and capable 
youth, good for everything that 
came in his way—the hunting- 
field, or the ball-room, or the 
council-chamber, or those wilds 
where nature is known unveiled, 
and even guile is primitive—could 
not be than that which the ‘ Epi- 
sodes in a Life of Adventure’ 
affords. It is full of humour, of 
ready wit, of understanding, and 
the brightest play of intelligence, 
and shows how a young man can 
use his life and enjoy it, with 
every day and moment full, with 
a youthful ardour and careless 
courage and strength which are 
exhilarating to behold. Good luck 
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and good friends, and a hundred 
chances, of dangers to run, know- 
ledge to acquire, service to render, 
came in his way. Never did such 
a crowd of adventures happen to a 
tame spirit. Japan was the most 
exciting of all, for there a struggle 
for life, in which the hero of so 
many incidents was badly wound- 
ed, gave a new variety to the 
record. And when nothing excit- 
ing was at hand in diplomacy to 
employ him, a revolution some- 
where, in Poland or with Gari- 
baldi, would present itself, to carry 
on the extraordinary strain of ad- 
venture, which kept all his faculties 
in the liveliest exercise. These in- 
terludes, however, were but by the 
way, to fill up the crevices of time, 
which was generally well occupied 
by official business, And in the 
gravest moments of that business, 
as well as in the wildest lawless 
expedition on which pure love of 
adventure carried him, this gay, 
dauntless, light-hearted rover was 
at all times, and almost from his 
earliest youth, a man of original 
ideas, of singular insight, forming 
judgments often as just as they 
were vivid, both of men and things; 
a natural-observer and critic as 
well as humorist, seeing and not- 
ing every detail of interest, and as 
capable of affording information to 
a statesman as amusement to a 
group of listeners. His wander- 
ings threw him in the way of all 
kinds of interesting and important 
people. And he had that easy 
and delightful gift of conversation 
which is one of the most certain 
of social talismans. Few men 
talked so well; but he never over- 
bore the lesser voices, or neglect- 
ed to hear a humble interlocutor. 
He talked out of the abundance 
of his mind, because he had a 
natural illustration for everything 
in his immense experience, and 
scarcely a word could be said that 
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was not a suggestion to his full 
and teeming spirit. How delight- 
ful that talk was, how full of life 
and naturalness, never out of place, 
whoever his companions might be 
—and some of them were very 
great, and some of them queer 
enough —- nobody who ever met 
him will need to be reminded, 
After a youth so full of exciting 
and wonderful adventures, it was 
perhaps a dangerous experiment 
for such a man to come home to 
political life in England, with all 
its conventionalities and party ne- 
cessities. He had been trained, 
indeed, in those expedients of dip- 
lomacy which so often decide the 
character of national changes. He 
had learned the skill, the caution, 
the tact with which one plenipo- 
tentiary must encounter, watch, 
observe, yield to, or resist another, 
until between them, by successive 
manipulations, a treaty is made 
that will hold water, or an arrange- 


ment by which men and trade may 


be reconciled. Some of the ac- 
tual and existing groundworks of 
international intercourse we, in 
fact, owe altogether to him, as 


is generally believed ; and he had’ 


mastered all the expedients of 
that highly polished and perfected 
science. But the ways of Parlia- 
ment were perhaps more difficult 
to acquire than that skilful fence 
with equally skilful opponents, 
which makes diplomacy so fine and 
so fascinating anart. The methods 
were less fine in the House of Com- 
mons even in that day, which was 
in its turn much better than the 
bear-garden which we sometimes 
have the pain and grief to listen 
tonow But the infinite talk about 
nothing, .often so tedious and with 
so little meaning, which every 
sturdy parliamentary stomach must 
be content to feed upon, was little 
adapted for a mind which had roved 
through everything that was most 
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fresh and full of life in every 
sphere. : 

Mr Oliphant entered Parliament 
in 1865, the same year in which 
he published his ‘ Piccadilly,’ the 
most brilliant satire upon society 
which, it might almost be said, was 
ever published. I do not mean 
to pretend that it could take a 
permanent place beside the more 
delicate and minute and deep- 
going satire of Thackeray; but 
Thackeray was an anatomist 
rather than a surgeon, — and the 
dashing onslaught, which was like 
a charge of cavalry suddenly de- 
livered, without warning or decla- 
ration of war, with a wild-eyed 
prophetic missionary in the front 
of the attack, among all the gay 
and shouting cavaliers, was the 
attack of a reformer as well as 
a critic—a leader not content to 
comment, but eager to save. No- 
thing could be more remarkable 
or characteristic of Laurence Oli- 
phant than that he should have 
entered society, with an appar- 
ent intention of spending his life 
at home and in these circles, 
yet launching before him that 
most keen and sparkling missile. 
Notwithstanding its seriousness 
and its tremendous velocity and 
force, the lightness of the dar- 
ing hand that directed it, the 
flash of humour and almost reck- 
less wit which dazzle the be- 
holder, made this brilliant attack 
—as, indeed, successful satire al- 
ways is—delightful to the world 
which it assailed, and which has 
this one quality at least, that. it 
always relishes and applauds an 
attack upon itself if guided by 
competent forces.  ‘ Piccadilly,’ 
however, with all its wild wit and 
trenchant touches, was something 
more than an attack upon society. 
It was the first indication of a 
new and strange but most pow- 
erful influence which had crossed 
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‘the wanderer’s path, and was to 
shape the whole of his after-life. 
Before this time Mr Oliphant had 
been known as one of the “ medi- 
ums” who, half in play, yet much 
miore than half in earnest, were 
making the lately discovered “ spi- 
ritualism,” so called, which was 
one of the first fashions which had 
floated hither from America, popu- 
lar in society. While still occn- 
pied with these ideas, he told me, 
on one occasion when we met, 
an exceedingly picturesque and 
striking story of an incident which 
had happened to himself: how a 
great lady of his acquaintance had 
unconsciously betrayed to him in 
the scribblings made under his influ- 
ence, and which at the first glance 
seemed meaningless, a most com- 
promising secret, the mystery of 
her own life But the next time 
in which I had the occasion of 
speaking to him on this subject, 
his tone had changed. He had 
rejected these experiences as the 
mere vulgarities of a new rev- 
elation, not ceasing, indeed, to 
believe in the fact that there 
were a crowd of shivering and 
homeless spirits about the world, 
too glad to take refuge for a 
moment in a table or a pencil, 
and dictate nonsense to gaping in- 
quirers—but regarding them with 
reprobation and contempt: and had 
himself progressed to a much higher 
elevation, having entered to his 
own profound consciousness into 
the very secret of life. 

The scene in which I first be- 
came aware of this changed view, 
and of other deeper sentiments, was 
a curious one. It was in one of the 
galleries of the House of Commons, 
then, and probably still, appro- 
priated to ladies ; but opposite to 
the dark oriental bird- called 
the Ladies’ Gallery, from which 
women are permitted to at 
the legislators of the seedy, tad 
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affording a much better view of the 
Hlouse in its perspective of benches, 
culminating in the majesty of the 
Speaker’s wig and all the acces- 
sories of the chair. Theroccasion 
was an important one. It was the 
evening on which Mr Disraeli was 
to bring: forward in the form of 
Resolutions the same Reform Bill 
on which he had just succeeded in 
driving Mr Gladstone out of office 
—while the latter statesman, sud- 
denly turned into opposition re- 

ting his own measure, had to 
do his best. by all practicable par- 
lianentary wiles to destroy its 
chances of success in other hands 
—one of the most curious mani- 
festations of government by party 
which has perhaps ever been seen 
in England. We talked in the 
tedium of the early evening busi- 
ness, while the ordinary routine 
was heing gone through, before the 
House had settled down to the 
work of the night ; but T had only 
time to observe the different tone 
in which Mr Oliphant talked of 
his spiritualistic exporiences, when 
some chance question 2s to how a 
parliamentary life suited him, drew 
from him an outburst of impa- 
tience and indignation for which his 
hearer was quite unprepared. He 
declared it was a life unendurable, 
which he at least could support no 
longer; that truth of purpose or 
earnestness was not in it ; that no 
one, except a few powerless individ- 
uals, cared for the country or the 
real benefit of the people, but each 
party for the tnumph it could win 
over the other, the opportunity of 
securing an advantage, the hope 
of placing itself first, and pulling 
down its opponents. This sudden 
burst of indignant disgust with 
the realities of life, so fiery and 
lofty in tone, so unexpected from 
those easy yet eloquent lips, to 
which banter and jest seemed more 
familiar than denunciation, in face 
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of that slumbrous scene, so tedious 
yet so full of expectation, ready in 
@ moment to wake into brilliant 
conflict, was very remarkable. A 
natural reluctance to believe in 
such a verdict, or accept a general 
and sweeping censure of the sort, 
— in the mind of the hearer 
with regret and sympathy for the 
higher-aims and disappointed ideal 
of the speaker. It was, no doubt, 
the very curious transaction then 
going on, and which soon filled 
the empty house with eager listen- 
ers, and silenced every whisper 
to hear Mr Disraeli’s statement, 
which had brought to a climax 
Oliphant’s doubts and difficulties. 
‘I add the following report of his 
own account of this matter, which 
hed a great influence on his mind, 
from the fecollection of another 
friend. Mr Oliphant had come 
into Parliament as a Liberal, and 
follower of Mr Gladstone, After 
Mr Disraeli had intimated his 


intention of reviving Mr Glad- 
stone’s Reform Bill— 


“ A great Liberal meeting was held 
at the Reform Club to consider the 
state of affairs, when Mr Gladstone 
made a in which he said that 
the. principle of the bill was good— 
as it was one for which he was per- 
sonally ——_ —and that, Pes 
course, the must support it; t 
that its details 9 greatly 
amended. A hole was to be picked 
here, and another there ; such a clause 
must be cut out, and such another 
put in, till Laurence Oliphant clearly 
saw that the real intention was to 
wreck the bill; if ible, rather than 
let it count to the ged! gore 
This utterly silenced him, 
vinced him, as he said, ‘that there 


was no honesty on either side,’ as a 


the tea-room. The object 
party was to the Reform Bi 
all hazards, It must be remembered 
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that, while he considered Mr Glad- 
stone’s conduct as the most inexcus- 
able, he always thought it dishonour- 
able of Mr Disrae li to take up hié 
adversary’s measure, whi 

he had o before when he was 
out of office. Only Laurence could 
not see that this was a reason for o 


ee that was good in itself. 
e .was quite ready to serve God 
tho the devil him ; only it 
gave him a lower opinion of the devil.” 
Various things which had passed 
during the conversation above de- 
scribed, added to the intimations 
in ‘Piccadilly’ of som’ pew and 
potent influence affecting its au- 
thor, made me write to Mr 
Oliphant to ask for some in- 
formation on these points. His 
answer was so serious that I was 
half ashamed of an inquiry prompt- 
ed more by curiosity than by any 
graver motive—and plunged me at 
once into a mystical atmosphere 
for which I was quite unprepared. 
The reader will remember that — 
when the hero of ‘Piccadilly’ is 
at his wildest, half mad with 
moral dissatisfaction and reckless 
wit, there appears “One,” who 
takes him by the arm, and calms 
his perturbed spirit, and places 
before him that command to “live 
the life,” which was at th:s period 
all Laurence Oliphant’s gospel. I 
suddenly found myself in presence 
of the still veiled but imposing 
image of this prophet—a man to 
whom, according to his disciple’s 
fervent belief, all things were re- 
vealed, who spoke face to face 
with our Lord and His saints, while 
going about the common ways of 
the world, and was road food pe 
in a mysterious physical as as 
spiritual union, somehow wonder- 
fully evidenced by a change of 
respiration, a dering m 
of the seen and the unseen, v 
affected me with a sort af . 
vertigo, which, I fear, has 
chief effect since of further and 














more advanced revelations of a 
similar kind upon my intelligence. 
This correspondence ended, after 


a few exceedingly interesting but’ 


highly confusing letters, by an 
offer on Mr Oliphant’s part to put 
me in communication with Mr 
Harris, before which proposal I 
fled dismayed, feeling the bondage 
of many impedimenta in the way 
of duties and belongings from 
which my friend was free, and 
fearing to encounter an overwhelm- 
ing influence which might bid me 
also to arise and go, to America 
or the’end of the world. 

It was a little after this that 
‘Laurence Oliphant suddenly left 
London and all his prospects in the 
.world. He had at that moment 
before him the promise of almost 
every success that life can bring. 
He had made no particular mark 
in the House of Commons, but his 
powers and worth in diplomatic 
. work, his readiness and energy 
and experience, were already well 
known ; and he might have risen 
to the highest honours in diplo- 
macy, or been trusted with the 
most delicate of missions: there 
was nothing that need have been 
too high for his aspirations, And 
he had already achieved a great 
popularity in literature, and in 
that department, too, had the ball 
at his foot.- He had also, what is 
sometimes more prized than either, 
attained undoubted success in so- 
ciety ; all doors were open to him. 
There was no assembly so distin- 
guished as to be indifferent to his 
name in its list of notables. With 
everything thus at his command, 
he suddenly abandoned all, and 
disappeared into the unknown. A 
universal cry of consternation fol- 
lowed this disappearance, vented 
half in regrets for the deluded 
one, and half in scorn of his 
» prophet—the wretched fanatic, 
the vulgar mystic who had got 
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hold of him, by what wonderful 
wiles, or for-what evil purposes, 
who could say? A man who thus 
abandons the world for religious 
motives is almost sure, amid the 
much censure that is inevitable, 
to encounter also a great deal of 
contempt; yet had he become a 
monk, either Roman or Anglican, 
a faint comprehension of his desire 
to “make his soul” might have 
penetrated the ordinary mind. 
But he did not do anything so 
comprehensible. He went to no 
convent, but far away into the 
wilds, to “live the life,” as he 
himself said,—to join a community 
where everything was in common, 
where every member worked at 
whatever might be necessary, and 
the purpose was to copy Christ, 
whatever shortcomings there might 
be in the practice. He disap- 
peared thus out of Society, out of 
Parliament, out of the world where 
he was so much at home, so much 
prized, so likely to “rise,” as every- 
body hopes to do, with the fullest 
knowledge of all that he sacrificed, 
and of all the blame and the scorn 
which he would have to bear. M. 
Yriarte, the well-known French 
writer, tells an amusing anecdote 
of his comprehension of the shock 
he had given to the world. Just 
before he left London, M. Yriarte 
was walking with Oliphant along 
Piccadilly, when they met Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton, who passed without 
taking anynotice. Laurence turned 
to Yriarte and said, with a look of 
great amusement, “ Voilé Leigh- 
ton, qui se dit: Oe pauvre Oliphant! 
il est fou ; ce n’est pas la peine de 
le saluer.” Thus he saw the 
humour of the situation even in 
the midst of the pangs of renun- 
ciation, and, not without a certain 
amused sympathy with the astound- 
ed and angry critics, who thought 
him mad and a fool for his pains, 
carried out his sacrifice. 
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I cannot remember how many 
years passed before he was seen 
again — not more, I think, than 
three or four, if so much. The 
usual tales were current that he 
had been quickly disenchanted, 
had found out his prophet, and 
returned to his senses, and so forth, 
when it was known that he had 
come back—stories which I for one 
hoped were not true, feeling what 
such a disenchantment, after such 
a sacrifice, must have been for such 
a man. But no such thing was 
the case. He came back more as- 
sured in his faith than ever, as 
serious, as humorous, as enter- 
taining, as delightful a companion, 
and as much disposed to social en- 
joyment as when he had been one 
of the most popular men in Lon- 
don. And as he was one of those 
whom Society, always eager to be 
entertained and amused, does not 
forget, he stepped back out of the 
wilds into his place again, and 
became the courted of many cir- 
cles, as if he had never missed a 
day. During this time he came 
one day to see me, and told mea 
great deal about his new life. His 
sudden retirement had not been 
without motive, any more than his 
return. The first he explained by 
saying that Mr Harris exacted a 
two years’ probation from his dis- 
ciples as a test of their sincerity, 
that he might have no fanciful 
followers coming and going as 
feeling or caprice moved, but a 
band whose truth and endurance 
had been fully tested, and who 
knew their own mind, and the 
ground of their allegiance. The 
test in Laurence Oliphant’s case 
had been the severe and extraor- 
dinary one of giving up all con- 
genial work, all adventure, novelty, 
society, everything he had hitherto 
lived for, and making experience 
of the hard existence of the labour- 
ing man. He worked upon the 


farm, which was the headquarters 
of the community in America, at 
some place near Buffalo of which 
I forget the name, a teamster, he 
said with a laugh, and a very bad 
one, oversetting his cart in the 
mud, and committing all manner 
of awkwardnesses. It seemed ‘to 
my mind to put a certain reason, 
satisfactory in its way, into this 
ordeal, that it was not a mere 
fantastic preference of the ruder 
life of the fields, but had a real 
meaning as a proof of absolute 
sincerity and truth. While the 
probation lasted, the neophyte had 
stuck at nothing. He had “ cadged 
strawberries” along the railway 
line, not as a penitential self-humil- 
iation, but-because it was a thing 
that had to be done by somebody, 
and conveyed to his mind no hu- 
miliation at all. He told me many 
incidents of this life, and of indi- 
viduals who had been drawn into 
it from the very mouth of hell, so 
to — and with apparently no 
bond of doctrine or demanded be- 
lief, but only with the charge to 
“live the life.” For his own part, 
having fulfilled his probation, his 
prophet and director, in whom his 
faith was unbounded, had bidden 
him return to his own ‘sphere of 
work, and take up again his ac- 
customed tools. All this seemed 
perfectly natural and reasonable 
when once the wisdom and great- 
ness of Mr Harris was granted, 
and of that he had no doubt. 
Laurence Oliphant had made over 
all he had to the community—L 
do not know that it was very 
much—and the community made 
him an allowance when he returned 
home, to provide for his necessi- 
ties until he got remunerative 
work, With this little provision, 
and with all his former prospects 
thrown aside, he came back in the 
full force of his matured powers— 
as ready, as witty, as cheerful, as 
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potent a personality as ever—to 
do whatever Providence might 
send him to do. . 

The next time I saw him was 
in Paris in 1871. He had in the 
meantime gone through the war 
with the German army, and was 
then settled in Paris as the ‘ Times’ 
correspondent there, in a position 
of great importance and influence. 
His mother, Lady Oliphant, who 
had followed her beloved and only 
son to America, to the community, 
and through a probation still more 
hard and cruel than his, was then 
with him,—or rather was not with 
him, for this to them simple cause 
—that a friend of his had lost wife 
and elder daughter in a short space 
of time, one following another to 
the grave, and leaving a forlorn 
family of little children motherless 
and uncared for, which was rea- 
son enough—and what reason in 
pure Christianity could be more 
valid?— for a good and tender 
woman bound to “live the life,” 
to take up-her abode in the deso- 
late house, and become the grand- 
mother of all the little ones. 
The mild good sense and kind- 
ness of the mother were as unlike 
anything extravagant or fanatical 
as the keen humour and brilliant 
intelligence of the son. And the 
problem grew all the greater in 
sight of this second convert of the 
veiled prophet in the West. It 
would be vain to say that Oli- 
phant’s position in Paris as 
‘Times’ correspondent was equal 
to the hopes he had relinquished 
in leaving London ; but it was a 
position peculiarly suited to him, 
and one full of interest. Why it 
was that he felt himself suddenly 
obliged to withdraw from it I do 
not know. It was again a sacri- 
fice almost as great as the first, 
and made with the same unhesi- 
tating obedience. 

Before this, however, a great 
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event had happened in his life, 
He had met in Paris—led, I have 
heard it said, by prophetic indica- 
tions, but I have no warrant for 
the report—one of the most en- 
tirely charming persons it has 
ever been my good fortune to 
meet—Alice L’Estrange, a young 
lady very well known and ad- 
mired in society both in London 
and Paris, and, without the need 
of any prophet in the distance to 
tell him so, an ideal mate for Lau- 
rence Oliphant. How much reli- 
gious thought and hope had to do 
with their wooing I cannot tell ; 
but the intimation which he sent 
to me of his new prospects was full 
of happiness and joyful anticipa- 
tion. He had not thought, he 
said, that any such good fortune 
would ever come to him, and 
sent with his letter a photograph 
of the sweet and animated face, so 
bright and full of intelligence, of 
his bride. Miss L’Estrange on 
her side had been very ready for 
the communication of the sacred 
fire. She had longed for some- 
thing more real than the inopera- 
tive religion which was taken for 
granted, or lightly jested at, or 
worked out in mere observances, 
which she had seen about her ; and 
even before the marriage, had be- 
come, if that was possible, more 
completely than her husband a 
disciple of the prophet. They had 
not, however, been married above 
a few months when they were 
whirled away once more out of 
the known, out of their natural 
circumstances and condition, into 
the mystic American community, 
and another probation, and la- 
bours, and wonders, to us only 
dimly revealed, either in the facts 
of them or the reason of them. 
Whether it was to carry out 
the ordeal of the test that 
Mrs Laurence Oliphant was sent 
by herself into Oalifornia, to 
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employ her great talents as a 
‘musician in teaching the children 
of miners, and common people on 
the way to be rich, I have never 
known. It would seem to be the 
most likely explanation. What- 
ever it was, it was accepted by 
both, with apparently the most 
cheerful confidence, as the present 
duty, and the right thing to be 
done. Laurence on his side had 
many missions, and came again 
and again to England, while his 
wife pursued her path on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Their 
marriage was in many respects 
unlike ordinary marriages, as they 
were unlike ordinary people. It 
involved perfect independence in 
the duties which fell to the share 
of each, They had indeed this 
additional bewildering quality, 
among many others, of a perfect 
freedom from all hindrances in 
doing what they believed right 
and best. Those considerations 
which limit the most of us, as to 
whether we can do a certain thing 
that we know to be good and 
noble, never came into their cal- 
culation at all. My own half- 
whimsical alarm lest, should I en- 
counter Mr Harris, he should com- 
mand me to arise and go, which 
would have been a thing impos- 
sible in my circumstances, had no 
reflection in the minds of this won- 
derful pair. They were both of 
them ready to arise and go, at a 
moment’s notice, anywhere. No 
question of could or should existed 
for them—not even that bond ac- 
knowledged by so severe a judge 
as St Paul, that the husband must 
consider what will please his wife, 
iad the wife what will please her 
husband. With both the religious 
necessity was absolute. When the 
call came, at whatever moment, 
he or she rose up from the other’s 
side and went about the work. If 
the one was called to California, 


and the other to London, what 
matter? - Nothing was permitted 
to restrain their full freedom of 
action—I ought to say in this 
stage at least—of obedience. 

It was, I. believe, during this 
period that he had work to do for 
English shareholders in respect 
to the telegraphic cable between 
England and America. A friend 
has lately told me the following 
anecdote on this subject. One of 
the chief persons with whom he 
had to do in America was the well- 
known Jay Gould, a financier of 
much greater force than this new 
adventurer in such unaccustomed 
fields, and against whose over- 
whelming cleverness his friends 
warned him. His account of how 
he met this danger was exceed- 
ingly characteristic. He went to 
the remarkable personage in ques- 
tion with that fine frankness which 
is one of the most polished in- 
struments of diplomacy, being the 
plain truth. He said to him, “I 
do not think that your intercsts 
and those of my clients are op- 
posed to each other, but if you 
take them in that light, I am not 
equal to you in ability ; I cannot 
fight the question with such a 
champion as you are—I must go 
to the wall.” Jay Gould was man 
enough to understand and ap- 
preciate, and during the whole 
negotiations treated his unusual 
opponent with perfect good faith 
and honour. 

During one of his visits to Lon- 
don ~bout this period (in the year 
79, I think), I saw Laurence 
Oliphant several times, and he 
brov~ht and read to me on one 
or two of these occasions some 
most curious rhymed effusions, 
which he read with the strangest 
boyish pleasure and shyness, 
astonished at their cleverness, 
and pausing now and then to 
assure me that of himself he could 
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not produce a rhyme to save his 
life. It is only right -while doing 
the fullest justice to the strength 
of his faith, not to omit all 
notice of its occasional weakuiess. 
These were communicated to him 
by the inspiration of some spirit- 
ual companion to whom he gave 
no name, but who, by a geritle 
compulsion, made him write—the 
strange, bald, clever verses he 
read tome. It is a difficult posi- 
tion at any time for an unwilling 
critic to sit in judgment upon the 
productions of an author read by 
himself ; and the wonder with 
which one could not but contem- 
plate this brilliant writer—a mas- 
ter of vigorous English in his own 
proper person, smiling and blush- 
ing over the inspired rigmarole of 
verse which it was his ‘boast was 
not his, but something far finer 
than he could ever have produced 
by himself, was wellnigh stupefy- 
ing. His mind was much exci 

at this time by what he calléd the 
doctrine of Counterparts, which 
had been specially revealed in 
America to his own good mother 
by some singular experiences of 
spiritual reunion with her hus- 
band. Much of the after-develop- 
ment of Laurence Oliphant’s opin- 
ions sprang from this, as he him- 
self, I think, states in ‘ Scientifi¢ 
Religion.’ A suspicion was in his 
mind at this time, afterwards quite 
dispelled, that he and his delight- 
ful wife were not each other’s 
spiritual mates—and it was some 
angelic pretender to that title who 
communicated the verses to him. 
There was, however, no sentiment 
or softness in them, but much 
criticism - of the world and its 
ways, and that rather of a cynical 
kind. I do not know whether 
the supposed revelation to Lady 
Oliphant had’ ip some ways less- 
ened his entire devotion to Mr 
Harris, to whom that truth had 


not been manifested ; but I think 
the little rift within the lute must 
by this time have begun. These 
things were very bewildering ; but 
the absolute good faith of all 
parties was unquestionable, and 
it is needless to say that a mind 
more capable of discriminating 
sense from nonsense and of form- 
ing its own judgment than that of 
Laurence Oliphant, did not exist. 
.I think it must have been in 
the same year that his wife at 
last returned to England. People 
quite’ unacquainted with the char- 
acter and meaning of these two 
remarkable persons have upbraid- 
ed him with what is supposed to 
have been his carelessness of her 
comfort, and, indeed, neglect of 
herself—as how could a superficial 
judgment decide otherwise on see- 
ing the husband’s frequent reap- 
pearance in London society while 
the wife was enduring unknown 
humiliations in California, living 
and working alone? I hope I 
have said enough to show how 
vain were any such superficial es- 
timates of their real position. She 
came, however, at last, and after 
a short stay with him in London 
and other places, delighted me 
greatly by establishing herself in 
my own close neighbourhood, in a 
cottage on the edge of the great 
park at Windsor, to rest and re- 
cruit, when he again went off on 
another voyage to America. I 
find it difficult to give in words 
any fit description of the fasci- 
nating and delightful woman who 
was Laurence Oliphant’s wife. 
The dark and vivacious beauty 
of her youth could only, I think, 
have been enhanced, in expression 
at least, by all the experiences 
she had gone through. She was 
now at the full height of life, the 
mezzo del cammin, and a little 
worn with delicate health and 
many labours, but so sweet, so 
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-bright, so gay in her profound 
seriousness, so tender in her com- 
plete independence, that all the 
charms of paradox were added to 
those of nature. She had the gift 
(which is an inheritance and spe- 
cial endowment of some well-bred 
Englishwomen) of a certain soft 
eloquence and command of perfect 
words which was delightful to 
listen to—like music, but better 
than music to ears uninstructed in 
that art. Her husband was a bril- 
liant conversationalist, but she was 
something more. Her beautiful 
sentences flowed like the easiest 
of chatter; her sweet speech; in 
which the most keen critic could 
not have found an inappropriate 
or misplaced word, seemed simple 
as the utterances of a child. She 
had caught in America, with her 
fine musician’s ear, a slight ac- 
cent, which was amusing and pi- 
quant in an Englishwoman, though 
perhaps in itself scarcely delightful 
to English ears, and the extra 
ordinary mixture in her of the 
finest culture of the Old World and 
the freedom and strange experi- 
ences of the New—the latter ac- 
quired not in sophisticated places 
where New York or Boston holds 
the ‘mirror up to London and 
Paris, but in the Far West, and in 
the primitive country districts, 
where all is individual and strange, 
—was more fascinating, amusing, 
and curious than words can say. 
She was in all her beliefs and sen- 
timents a mystic of the mystics, 
outstripping even her husband in 
devotion to the mysterious faith 
which had held them in such com- 
plete subjection, and perhaps with 
a greater instinct of progress, of 
pushing these principles into fur- 
ther development than he had at 
least as yet shown. She would 
talk in -her beautiful way freely of 
what that faith and these principles 
were ; but I am bound to admit for 


myself, that though the talk was 
delightful, and to listen to the 
voice of the charmer as long as 
she pleased to discourse a constant 
fascination, yet I was little more 
enlightened at the end than at the 
beginning. She lent me_ several 
of the publications of the com- 
munity, which had a similar be- 
wildering effect. I believe that 
these were little more than en- 
largements of some of the doc- 
trines of Swedenborg. Their chief 
subject was the union of the 
feminine with the masculine in 
the character of God, so that 
He became mother as well as 
father, including the special gifts 
of both sexes, and giving a devel- 
opment to the woman within the 
man, which to their fervent hearts 
and imaginations seemed a great 
revelation. I am not able myself 
to see that this idea gives any 
deeper or more attaching tender- 
ness to the all-embracing love of 
the Father in heaven: but many 
good people have felt otherwise. 
This, with the new revelation as 
to spiritual counterparts, and all 
that was involved in it, were the 
chief points that I could make out. 
But they were both fully per- 
suaded, and especially this beauti- 
ful and delightful apostle, that the 
salvation of man was involved in 
the full acceptance of these doc- 
trines, and that they themselves 
were working for the race which 
they knew sooner or later would 
universally receive these truths 
and live. 

During the time that his wife 
spent in Windsor, Laurence Oli- 
phant was again in America, 
among other things to see his 
mother, who had been ill. She 
died suddenly at his side in the 
midst of a conversation about the 
surrounding angels, to the great 
disappointment of her son, who 
had hoped that she might, by the 
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strength breathed into her by her 
spiritual mate, never die—but not 
to his discouragement, for death to 
them was but an incident trans- 
forming human relations into some- 
thing higher and holier, and noth- 
ing more. They felt, or persuaded 
themselves that they felt, nothing 
of that horrible void and sense of 
utter separation which dictated the 


poet’s cry— 
** Our lives are put so far apart, 
We cannot hear each other speak.” 


It was some considerable time 
before this that Laurence Oliphant 
had taken up the idea of establish- 
ing in-Palestine a colony of Jews. 
I do not know what it was that 
suggested to him this idea. It 
was not any thought of helping 
prophecy to fulfil itself; that, I 
am sure, was not in his mind: but 
rather a strong practical sense of a 
vacant place to be occupied on one 
hand, while those most qualified to 
do this were suffering and misplaced 
on fhe other. What he thought of 
was not the prosperous and money- 
making Jews of European cities, 
but the poor agriculturists and 
workmen, hated and despised of 
their neighbours, who have had so 
much to bear in Austria and Po- 
land and the adjacent States. He 
had attempted in vain to get a 
grant from the Sultan of land on 
which to establish his colony ; but 
in this, notwithstanding all his 
diplomatic friends and skill, he 
had not succeeded, and he was 
therefore very ready to accept the 
commission offered him to distri- 
bute the Mansion-House fund for 
the distressed Jews in Galicia. 
He and his wife started together 
on this mission in the summer of 
1880, I think. 

This step changed to a consider- 
able degree the plan of their lives. 
Before leaving London, they had, 
I believe, finally renounced the 


leadership of Mr Harris. This 
man, who had been so great an 
influence in Laurence Oliphant’s 
life, and who, through him, has 
been heard of by many to whom 
no information as to his character 
or aims has been possible, has had, 
perhaps, hard measure from the 
critics. We have all been ready 
to believe that he was a charlatan, 
an impostor, a man whose mo- 
tives could not be other than inter- 
ested. But there is little evidence 
that he was any of these. His 
influence was so strong as to lead to 
the great renunciation of prospects 
and possibilities already referred 
to, and secure the instant obedi- 
ence of a most capable and critical 
mind at various great conjunctures 
of life, and to keep the allegiance 
of that mind for many years. He 
was a man whom Oliphant: de- 
scribed (with reverence be _ it 
spoken) in almost the terms used 
by the woman of Samaria, “ He 
told me all that ever I did,” and 
whose extraordinary knowledge of 


persons and scenes out of his' 


natural reach, Mrs Oliphant de- 
scribed in similar terms. It is 
little respectful to them to believe 
that their prophet for so many 
years—their master whom they 
obeyed—wasan illiterate charlatan. 
I am not able to give any informa- 
tion about him, for I have none; 
but he must, to judge by his dis- 
ciples, have been no common man. 
I think, but for his marriage, that 
Laurence would probably have re- 
mained a disciple all his life; but 
as iron sharpeneth iron, these two 
keen and brilliant souls together 
inspired and stimulated each 
other. They struck out into fresh 
paths, they conceived a fresh 
theory of how restoration and 
renovation were to come to the 
world; the old ways, wild as these 
had been thought by most other hu- 
man creatures, became too straight 
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and commonplace, and their chains 
fell off from them. Their disciple- 
ship was over. They were hence- 
forward to gotheirown way. The 
prophet who had hitherto held 
them in his hand did not like it, 
we may well suppose — perhaps 
made some efforts to win or to 
drag them back; but his failure 
and downfall were inevitable. 
How Laurence Oliphant went 
to Haifa, how he established him- 
self there, his winter life at the 
foot of Carmel, among the friendly 
Germans and the poor emigrants, 
to whom he was a sort of Provi- 
dence,—he has himself narrated 
with every lively circumstance 
and graphic detail His active 
work of ministration to the Jews, 
and his travels about the Holy 
Land, were not sufficient to absorb 
his energies, and a new source and 
spring of literary work burst up in 
the midst of these occupations. 
He produced in quick succession 
‘Altiora Peto,’ ‘Masollam,’ ‘The 
Land of Gilead,’ and the ‘ Life 
at Haifa,’ with various pieces 
of anonymous work beside, And 
the latter part of his stay was 
taken up by the composition— 
a mysterious joint work, which 
neither of the originators of that 
new evangel could carry out alone 
—of one of the last books which 
bear his name, and in which the 
elements of a new religion were 
given to the world. This was work 
important enough to consecrate any 
sojourn, and the life at Haifa had 
every appearance of being the 
happiest portion of their united 
existence. A beautiful climate, a 
country full of endless interest, a 
race more interesting still to study 
and help, and many friends ap- 
pearing from time to time to cheer 
their solitude, with no longer the 
sudden thunderbolt hanging over 
their heads of an order to depart 
or to separate——all was in favour 
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of the reunited pair. The delicate 
health of Mrs Oliphant seemed to 
improve, and both blossomed and 
expanded in the freedom of a life 
without control. But this halcyon 
moment was but of short duration. 
The error of a dragoman, who 
pitched their tents one evening 
while they were travelling over 
the plains in a fever-stricken spot, 
plunged the beautiful life into de- 
struction. They were both seized 
with fever, and, although able to 
be removed to the cottage on the 
mountain, where it was hoped the 
pure air would restore her, Mrs 
Oliphant reached that spot only 
to die. Her husband, with the 
same malady in his veins, and with 
the sensations almost of a dying 
man, conveyed the delightsome 
partner of his days down the steep 
paths of the sacred mountain, and 
laid her in the little cemetery 
which the German missionaries had 
made below at Haifa, For some 
days after he lay in his vacant 
house between life and death ; 
but then—a sudden rush of re- 
newed health and vigour and joy 
came upon the sick and weary 
mourner The time of complete 
union had come at last, His. 
Alice had returned to him, into 
his very bosom, into his heart and 
his veins, bringing with-her all the. 
fulness of a new life, and clearing 
away the cloud of natural gricf 
like the morning vapours beforo 
the rising sun. 

So he told me when he came 
back, much worn and still subject: 
to violent attacks of fever, one of: 
which seized him while staying for: 
a day or two with the Princoss 
Christian —always one of his kind- 
est and warmest friends — but 
cheerful and full of the happiness. 
of the perfected union. The grief 
and longing of the bereaved were 
not in him: why should they? 
when she whom he had lost was. 
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now with him more completely 
than ever, a part of his very 
being. So he believed. And to 
hear him tell that bewildering 
tale, and to remain unaffected by 
his entire and happy certainty of 
what he said, was impossible. 
One wondered and envied that 
faith ; but who could have desired, 
even had it been practicable, to 
shake it? With this subdued 
ecstasy of consolation in his mind, 
he told me the story of the origin 
of ‘Sympneumata,’ then just pub- 
lished. He had felt himself, he 
said, in a sort of restless excita- 
tion, full of the idea of writing 
something, but quite unable when 
he took his pen in his hand to 
gather together or express his 
ideas, and unable to give any 
reason for this mingled desire and 
incapacity, when his wife suddenly 
called him, and told him that 
there was something in her mind 
to which she desired to give ex- 
pression, if he would put it down 
for her. They then began to- 
gether, she dictating, but he so 
entirely in accord that he would 
finish the sentence she had begun. 
It was, however, so much her 
work that, after a chapter or two 
had been completed, he suggested 
to her that she should go on with 
it alone, which she attempted to 
do; but soon found herself, as he 
had been before, incapable of ex- 
pressing the ideas of which her 
mind was full. He then resumed 
the pen, both of them feeling that 
it was intended to be their joint 
work: and thus the book was 
written. I wish I could feel any 
enthusiasm about this book, or 
even could say that I understood 
it. The strange story of its origin 
is very attractive to the imagina- 
tion, and they were a pair from 
whom one would gladly have ac- 
cepted teaching. But — nature 
has its limitations ; there are some 
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fervent souls here and there to 
be found to whom it was a revela- 
tion, those who had the ear to hear, 

The last time I saw Laurence 
Oliphant he was on the eve of pub- 
lishing his last volume—‘ Scientific 
Religion ’— which was a kind of 
vulgate to-the ‘Sympneumata ’— 
not too easy indeed to understand 
for the common reader, but more 
comprehensible. He had spent 
most of the intervening time since 
his wife’s death in the composition 
of this further deliverance of their 
doctrine, and in every page, to his 
own consciousness, she had been 
with him, inspiring and guiding. 
“T have laid my egg,” he said, 
with the laugh which was never 
long absent in his gravest moods ; 
“T will perhaps not live to see it 
hatched, nor do I wish much to do 
so; but come to life it will — of 
that I am quite sure.” The book 
has been now before the public for 
some time and has been judged 
upon its merits—by most critics 
with a bewildered effort to com- 
prehend which has not been very 
successful ; but yet by many readers 
with an understanding and sym- 
pathy which justify its author's 
conviction. The believers whom 
by these mystic ways he has led 
to a deeper comprehension of the 
mystery of being, have gained, or 
seem to have gained, an elevation 
of thought which makes then, if 
not indifferent to mortal vicissi- 
tudes, at least: much more strong- 
ly convinced of the final restitu- 
tion of all things than the ordinary 
orthodox, to whom the promises 
of religion have grown faint and 
far away: and this is a proof of 
the highest kind that something 
divine must be in the work. To 
those who can feel like Laurence 
Oliphant that the separation of 
death is nothing —that it is in- 
deed almost an advantage, *s 
uniting us more closely to those 
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who have: passed into the unseen 
—it is easy to understand that 
the problem of life must be easier 
to solve and its difficulties. less 
terrible. This supreme consola- 
tion is well worth a life’s work 
to attain and communicate: but 
like all revelations, it requires the 
ear that can hear. 

He was more worn than ever 
last spring upon the occasion I 
have mentioned, still preserving a 
marvellous youth and freshness, 
but with that look of physical 
exhaustion which recalls the old 
world-worn simile of the sword 
wearing out the scabbard. He 
had passed a winter in Syria after 
his wife’s death, carrying with him 
a band of people to be helped or 
to help, one of whom was a clergy- 
man with a romantic story, dis- 
satisfied with his work and his 
fitness for it, whom Laurence, 
with that disregard of worldly pre- 
cautions and restraints which he 
had himself so often proved, bade 
to come with him and leave his 
untenable post, an advice which 
was accepted with congenial dar- 
ing and magnanimity. But after 
that one season he returned, I 
think, to Haifa no more. He came 
to England to finish and revise the 
‘Scientific Religion,’ which was 
published last spring, and between 
that time and the next that was 
heard of him, went again on one 
of the numerous visits to America, 
which had become an act of little 
more importance to him than the 
crossing of a ferry. Afterwards 
all his‘friends heard with dismay 
of his dangerous illness, which fol- 
lowed with a very short interval 
his marriage with Miss Rosamund 
Owen, a lady who entirely shared 
his views, and who, he hoped, was 
to carry out with him the great 
work which he aspired to do, and 
in which he so warmly and fully 
believed. Alas! so far as he was 


concerned, the only work of this 
devoted lady was to nurse him till 
his death. He was perfectly well 
aware of his condition, and equally 
incredulous of it, a month or two 
ago—smiling with friendly accept- 
ance in the face of death, but per- 
suaded that God did not mean him 
to die, and believing in the strength 
to be conveyed by secret and mystic 
methods, by celestial influences, 
that he should surmount the dis- 
ease which the doctors proclaimed 
to be hopeless. The issue did not 
disturb him either way: if saved, 
it would be for God’s work—if not, 
he would be with Christ, which is 
better. I would not venture to 
put these words into his mouth, 
not knowing exactly in what light 
he regarded that sacred name— 
although he held his own mystic 
development: of religious faith to 
have been revealed and made pos- 
sible only by our Lord’s coming— 
had it not been for the report I 
have been allowed to see of one of 
the last conversations he ever held 
on earth, and where.it is told that, 
two mornings before his death, 
“he called his wife and said: 
‘ Darling, if I were to live now, I 
should be quite different to what 
I have been. Christ took me in 
His arms last night’ and pressed 
me tight, and cleansed me from 
all my sins, and all is pure now, 
and all is joy.’ He had long 
struggled against the. feeling of 
repugnance to being bedridden 
for years, which a few weeks 
before he thought might be his 
fate ; but not long since he said, ‘I 
have overcome that feeling, and J 
can now carry on Christ’s work on 
a sick-bed, if He so wishes it, as if 
I were well.’ He was constantly 
humming and singing ‘Safe in the 
arms of Jesus,’ and, by his widow's 
special desire, his favourite hymn 
was sung over his grave.” Thus, 
whatever unauthorised flights that 
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fervent spirit may have taken into 
the unseen, however bold had been 
his fancies or overstrained his 
hopes, the foundation of Christian 
faith was his at the last. 

His teaching may not come to 
much among the many wandering 
voices which have echoed in the 
wilderness : but he himself is more 
than many books, or a world of 
sermons. He gave up for what 
he believed to be the work of God 
everything that he had formerly 
thought most worth having in the 
world—renouncing all, not sadly 
or painfully, but with all the joy- 
ousness and cordial warmth of a 
nature full of sunshine. No idea 


of penance or voluntary humilia- 
tion was in his thoughts, as nothing 
more unlike an ascetic could be im- 
agined than his life. He loved life, 
and enjoyed it, and was amused and 
interested by every detail of it, as 
much when he was following his 


mud-cart in the American wilds 
as when he was dining with princes 
or comparing experiences with 
statesmen. But to him it was 
the most simple and natural of 
impulses to throw aside whatever 
stood in the way of the work 
to which he believed God called 
him, and that without even a pass- 
ing thought of merit in the renun- 
ciation. His sacrifices did not 
weigh upon his mind as they did 
upon ours. To us they seem un- 
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paralleled self-abnegation, to him 
the simplest necessity. Words are 
not sufficient to mark the singular 
contrast. The priests and martyrs 
of the old ages had even too much 
conseience of what they were doing, 
and never made light of the sacri- 
fice; but the nineteenth century 
has this advantage over its pre- 
decessors which we call the ages 
of faith. It is all for materialism, 
for profit, for personal advantage— 
the most. self-interested, the least 
ideal of ages. But when, here and 
there, a generous spirit, emanci- 
pated from these bonds, rises above 
the age, his sacrifice is no longer 
marked with gloom, or made into 
an operation of pain ; it is a willing 
offering—more than willing, un- 
considered, lavish, gay, the joyous 
giving up, without a backward 
look or thought, of everything for 
the love of God—except the love of 
man, warmed and mellowed by the 
divine flame which, with no cloud 
of smoke or odourof burnt-offering, 
ascends clear and brilliant as light 
itself to the realms above, 

Of such was Gordon; and of 
such were Laurence and Alice 
Oliphant, Fragrant be their names 
and blessed! I can wish no Re- 
quiescat in pace, but only increas- 
ing joy and power and life and 
love, to these chosen and beautiful 
spirits, 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


We are told that another Local 
Government Bill is in preparation, 
and that Scotland is this year to 
be the subject of the experiment. 
We are by no means persuaded 
that any sweeping change will be 
for the better, and it is always on 
the cards that we may do harm 
instead of good. It is hard to 
mend: it is easy to mar. The 
county government of Scotland, 
from a theoretical point of view, 
has been anomalous and indefen- 
sible; and all that can be said in 
its favour is, that it has worked 
remarkably well. The doctrinaire 
finds it intolerable, and contrary 
to all sound principle ; in point of 
fact it has been thoroughly effi- 
cient and surprisingly economical. 

We must bow, however, with 
our betters, to the inevitable; and 
we are quite prepared to admit 
that the existing system is not 
perfect, and that in some respects 
it may be revised with advantage. 
But we are anxious that the ex- 
periment should be undertaken in 
a right spirit, and with adequate 
knowledge. The Government will 
no doubt find plenty of advisers, 
and in the multitude of counsel- 
lors there is safety. The depart- 
ments will supply them with 


statistics in abundance; and it © 


is probable that before the session 
is far advanced they will hear 
more about commissioners of sup- 
ply, and road trustees, and pa- 
rochial boards, and police com- 
mittees, and conveners, and pro- 
vosts, and bailies, and the mis- 
deeds and misadventures of each 
and all of these local “ bodies,” 
than they will be able to as- 
similate with advantage. It will 
not be for lack of information 
if they go wrong. But in a mat- 
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ter of this kind, it is of paramount 
importance that they should ap- 
proach the subject in what we 
venture to call the “right spirit.” 
There are two modes in which 
Local Government may be treated. 
We may insist upon theoretical 
uniformity. The English counties 
have got what professes to be a 
scientific constitution; the Scot- 
lish counties must have the same. 
We must bring the machinery of 
the Local Government Bill across 
the Border ; we must have county 
councils, and county councillors, : 
and county aldermen, and all the 
rest of it, We are to cart the old 
structure bodily away, and put a 
brand-new article in its place. 
It may or it may not suit 
its surroundings, it may or it 
may not harmonise with the 
landscape: if it does, well and 
good ; but if it does not, we are — 
still bound to go on. ‘That is- 
one view. The other, and, as it 
seems to us, the juster and wiser, 
is that there is no absolute obli- 
gation in the matter,—the simple 
duty of the Government being 
to adopt what is best suited to 
the existing conditions of local 
life in Scotland. Now it cannot 
be denied that of that life the 


parish is the central fact. The 


parochial machinery, in one shape 
or other, has existed for genera- 
tions. It is a natural growth of 
the soil. Everybody is accustomed 
to it. The meetings of the heri- 
tors, of the kirk -session, of the 
parochial board, are the invariable 
and indispensable incidents of rural 
life. We are told that ———~ 
like timidity would be fatal, an 

that we are bound to treat the 
question in an intrepid and inde- 
pendent spirit. Most of us have 
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heard of measures which were at 
once timid and revolutionary; of 
measures which, on the other hand, 
were at once bold and cautious. 
It appears to us that so long as 
we recognise the parish as the 
unit in any system of local govern- 
ment, we may safely pledge our- 
selves to a large and comprehen- 
sive measure of reform. So long 
as we work upwards, so long as we 
lay a broad foundation by utilising 
institutions which are identified 
with the lives and habits of the 
people, we can afford to be bold ; 
ut when we throw the whole gear 
into disorder to humour a Radical 
fad, we cannot congratulate our- 
selves on any exceptional heroism. 
We start, then, with the proposi- 
tion that the parish should be the 
unit in Scottish local government, 
just as the kirk-session is the unit 
in Scottish ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. But we admit at the same 
time that duties have been in- 
trusted to the local bodies which 
represent the parish—mainly by 
- recent legislation—which they are 
indifferently qualified to discharge, 
and that the constitution of the 
local bodies themselves requires re- 
vision. The true policy, it seems to 
‘us, is to reform the parochial boards, 
so that they may deal more success- 
fully with parochial work, and to 
relieve them of the performance of 
duties which may be more econom- 
ically and efficiently undertaken 
by a council representative of dif- 
ferent interests and of a wider area. 
The existing scheme of local 
government in Scotland comprises, 
speaking broadly, three distinct 
organisations, which may be rough- 
ly classified as the parochial, the 
municipal, and the county. The 
constitution and functions of each 
of these administrative bodies must 
be intelligently understood before 
it is possible to determine on what 
lines the reform of local govern- 
ment should proceed. 
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I. We start with the parochial 
board,—in other words, the board 
of the parish. 

Parochial boards, in so far as 
their constitution is involved, may 
be distinguished into two classes, 
—burghal (which may be defined 
as the parochial board of parishes 
situated wholly within burghs) 
and non-burghal. Of the 886 
parishes into which Scotland is 
divided, 11 are burghal or com- 
bined, 875 are non-burghal. The 
burghal or combined parishes are 
understood to comprise Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Barony, Govan, St Outh- 
bert’s, Dundee, Paisley, Aberdeen, 
Anstruther Easter, Queensferry, 
and Stranraer ; but it is not certain 
that the list is exhaustive. 

Both the burghal and the non- 
burghal parochial boards contain a 
certain proportion of elected mem- 
bers; but while in the burghal 
parishes nearly all the members 
are elected, in the non-burghal the 
proportion of elected members is 
comparatively small. All rate- 
payers who are rated for the relief 
of the poor, who have paid their 
rates, and who are not otherwise 
represented, are legally qualified 
to vote at the elections both in 
burghal and non-burghal parishes. 
It is specially provided, however, 
in either case, that the voting 
power of each elector shall depend 
to a certain extent upon the value 
of the property which he owns or 
occupies in the parish, and _ on 
which he is assessed. Section 
19, which regulates the mode of 
voting in -burghal parishes and 
combinations, declares that every 
person assessed for the support of 
the poor shall be entitled to vote, 
whether such assessment be made 
in respect of ownership or occu- 
pancy ; that an owner or occupier 
under £20 shall have one vote, an 
owner or occupier between £20 
and £40 two votes, an owner or 
occupier between £40 and £60 . 
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three votes, an owner or occupier 
between £60 and £100 four votes, 
an owner or occupier between £100 
and £500 five votes, an owner or 
occupier of £500 and upwards six 
votes,—an owner who is also occu- 
pier being entitled to vote in both 
capacities, provided that no person 
shall have more than six votes 
in all Section 24, which regu- 
lates the mode of voting in non- 
burghal parishes, is substantially 
to the same effect, except, of course, 
that no provision is made for the 
representation of owners of lands 
and heritages of the yearly value of 
£20 and upwards, who are alread 
members of the parochial 

The sections of the Poor Law Act 
dealing with the qualifications of 
voters were obviously very care- 
fully considered, aad it be be 
doubted whether any of the more 
recent contrivances (such as the 
cumulative vote) is better fitted to 
give expression to what may be 
called the real mind and intelligent 
sense of the constituency. 

In the non- roan parishes, 
where, as we have said, the elec- 
tive element is comparatively lim- 
ited, the parochial boards consist, 
—(1) Of the elected members, who 
represent the whole of the tenants 
or occupiers and the class of small 
owners (under £20) ; (2) A repre- 
sentation of the kirk-session ; (3) 
A representation of the magistrates 
of any royal burgh within the 
limits of the parish ; and (4) The 
owners of any description of lands 
and heritages, the annual value of 
which is £20 or upwards, The 
members who are such in respect 
of ownership are permitted to vote 
by mandate ; and in some parishes 
the numbers who can thus vote 
are very great. In Old Machar, 
for instance, where there are up- 
wards of two thousand members 
of the parochial board, the vast 
majority are in this position. 

The parochial board is a Jack-of- 
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all-trades. Its original function 
was the relief of the poor; but 
many other duties have iatterly 
been added. Thus it is intrusted 
with the administration of the 
Public Health Acts, of the Lan- 
acy Acts, of the Vaccination Act, 
of the Burial Grounds Act, and 
others. 

‘The assessment for the relief of 
the poor is levied by the parochial 
board. It also collects the School 
rate, the Registration rate, the 
Public Health rate, as well as 
the assessments under the Burial 
Grounds Act, the Valuation of 
Lands Act, the Public Libraries 
Act, and others. All these assess- 
ments are collected along with and 
in the same manner as the Poor 
rate, — one-half being recovered 
from the owners and one-half from 
the occupiers. They are imposed, 
not on the gross rental as entered 
in the valuation roll, but on the 
annual value (that is, after certain 
statutory deductions have been 
made) as entered in the assess- 
ment roll, In about two hundred 
parishes there is a classification 
of occupants according to the pur- 
pose for which the property is oc- 
cupied; and without going into 
details, it is enough to say that 
under this salutary provision the 
rate on agricultural land is about 
one-third or one-fourth of that on 
house property. 

A limited number of parishes 
still maintain their poor by a vol- 
untary assessment, and in others 
the assessment is levied according 
to the usage existing before the 
passing of the Act. But the whole 
number is inconsiderable, is con- 
stantly diminishing, and the time 
appears to have arrived when no 
exceptions to the almost uniform 
practice of an equal rate need be 
allowed. 

The assessments levied by the 
parochial board amount to about 
£900,000, of which nearly £800,000 
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is-expended on the relief and man- 
agement of the poor. The par- 
liamentary subventions to parochial 
boards amounted last year to about 
£120,000. 

The weakness of the constitution 
of the parochial board is mainly 
to be attributed to the dispropor- 
tionate number of small owners 
who are members. Old Machar is 
not a solitary instance,—there are 
boards all over the country where 
the members are numbered by 
hundreds. Such a board (were 
all the members to attend) would 
be unwieldy and unworkable; in 
point of fact, however, the great 
majority (except when a free fight 
on some question of local interest 
is in- prospect) do not attend, and 
even when a burning question 
arises, it is mainly by the some- 
what unscrupulous use of man- 
dates that the issue is decided. 
On such occasions the working 
members, who have borne the heat 
and burden of the day, are gener- 
ally in the minority, while the 
restless and reckless orator of the 
village public-house, with a bundle 
of mandates in his pocket, can do 
very much as he likes. The repre- 
sentation of the kirk-session (once 
defensible enough) has now become 
anomalous, and in many parishes 
is attended with serious evils, In 
a small parochial board the dead 
weight of the minister and elders is 
altogether excessive; and as the 
clerical element is apt to be swayed 
by “humanitarian ” and sentimen- 
tal considerations (which are out 
of place in a statutory board), the 
presence of the kirk-session, to say 
the least, does not conduce to the 
firm and intelligent administration 
of the law. It may be added that 
(with the exception of the Govern- 
ment grai.ts) there is no official 
audit of parochial accounts, and 
the consequence is, that the rate- 
payers are unprotected against 
extravagant or illegal expenditure, 
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which, however, it is believed, is of 
comparatively rare occurrence, 

ile much of the parochial 
work is well done (and it must 
be admitted that approved prin- 


ciples of poor-law administration . 


have made much way of late 
years), it cannot be denied that 
the administration of the laws 
affecting the public health is far 
from satisfactory. The members 
of these boards are more or less 
indifferent to, or ignorant of, the 
requirements of sanitary science. 
The small ratepayer who has been 
used to a foul ditch in front of his 
house all his life, or who has drunk 
impure water without being seri- 
ously inconvenienced, will not be- 
lieve in the epidemic which bad 
water and drainage are certain, 
sooner or later, to produce. His 
father, he will tell you, lived till 
he was eighty, and his grand- 
father till he was ninety. When 
the inevitable outbreak occurs, he 
either runs away (if he happens 
to be an excitable Celt) in abject 
terror; or, if he is an orthodox 
Lowlander, regards the fever or 
diphtheria as a divine dispensa- 
tion, and does everything that is 
possible to spread the infection 
by rashness and obstinacy. There 


is no epidemic hospital within . 


reach ; and even if there were, it 
is doubtful if he would go himself 
or allow his children to be sent. 
This is the rural ratepayer’s rec- 
ord; and a board of which he is 
one cannot appreciate the necessity 
of spending money on main-drains 
or gravitation water. A sanitary 
inspector or a medical officer who 
understands his trade, must be 
adequately remunerated, and in 
a limited area (where the assess- 
ments are already excessive) the 
employment of skilled officials is 
out of the question. The salaries 
paid by the parochial boards and 
by the local authorities in the 
sinaller burghs are too often 


. 
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nominal and illusory, and the 
steady pressure of the central 
board is required to prevent the 
Public Health Act in these locali- 
ties from becoming a dead letter. 
The collection of the various 
assessments by parochial and 
other district boards is, it may 
be added, attended with quite 
unnecessary expense and incon- 
venience. It is absurd that a 
céllector’s office and a staff of 
officials should be maintained in 
every parish and burgh, however 
insignificant they may be. This 
is clearly a duty which ought to 
be performed by a body whose 
authority extends over a wider 
area. The whole assessments 
within the county should be col- 
lected in a lump—a change which 
would be equally welcome to the 
ratepayers and to the boards. 
In making this suggestion, how- 
ever, we are not advocating, be 
it observed, the combination of 
parishes for poor law purposes. 
These combinations have always 
been unpopular in Scotland; and 
though facilities were given by 
the Act for union, they have not, 
except in the case of six urban 
parishes, been taken advantage of. 
The popular sentiment in this 
respect, however, rather coincides 
with the conclusions of experts ; 
for it is now generally acknow- 
ledged by those who have studied 
the subject at home and abroad, 
that in poor-law administration 
the area should be so limited as 
to admit of constant and thorough 
supervision, But a’ scheme by 
which all the assessments required 
for parochial purposes should be 
levied by the county board within 
the parochial area might be easily 
devised, The school rate is at 
present levied by the parochial 
board, who are certified once a 
year by the school board of the 
amount required ; and a certificate 
from the parochial board might in 


like manner be the warrant on 
which the county board should 
proceed in imposing an assessment 
within the bounds of the parish, 

II. It is unnecessary at this 
stage of our argument to consider 
the position (as regards a Local 
Government measure) of certain 
populous places which, for certain 
purposes, have been taken out of 
the parish, and erected either b 
charter or statute into independ- 
ent corporations, It is enough to 
say here that the primary duty of 
the parochial boards —the relief 
of the poor—has not, even within 
the municipal boundaries, been 
transferred to bodies whose func- 
tions are mainly connected with 
what, in the broadest sense of the 
words, may be called police ad- 
ministration. We shall deal with 
the executive authority in the 
burghs—town councils and police 
commissioners—later on. 

III. We now pass to the county 
boards, of which the body known 
as the Commissioners of Supply is 
the most important and character- 
istic, This is the body which it 
is proposed to supersede, Its place 
will be taken by the new County 
Council, 

The Commissioners of Supply 
meet in the county town, and 
their jurisdiction for certain pur- 
poses extends over the whole 
county. Besides the sheriffs and 
magistrates, the members are the 
owners of lands and heritages of 
the annual value of £100, the 
eldest sons of owners of not less 
than £400, and the factors of 
owners of not less than £800. 
It is not, therefore, an elective 
body in any sense; and if we 
except the officials, it may be said 
truly enough to represent the 
landowners only. It meets once 
or twice a-year, but the business is 
mainly transacted by committees. 

The duties of the Commissioners, 
if not heavy or of vital import- 
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ance, are multifarious. They ap- 
portion the land-tax, they manage 
the county police, they appoint the 
prison-visiting committee, they are 
the judges of appeals under the 
‘Valuation Acts, and they levy as- 
sessments for a great variety of 
purposes connected with the gen- 
eral expenditure of the county. 
It is unnecessary to enumerate 
the various assessments collected 
by them, but it may be pointed 
out that the county rates, with 
few exceptions, are recovered from 
the owners of lands and heritages, 
and not from the occupiers. The 
total assessments levied by the 
Commissioners amount together 

to about £163;000, of which up- 
a of £156.000 is vaid by the 
owners, 

The District Boards of Lunaey, 
which were appointed to provide 
accommodation for pauper luna- 
tics, and which consist of the 


Commissioners of Supply and the 
magistrates of royal and parlia- 
mentary burghs within the dis- 


tricts; the Road Trustees, who 
maintain the existing and con- 
struct new roads, and who com- 
prise the Commissioners of Supply, 
representatives of the police burghs 
and other incorporations, and a 
cértain number of elected mem- 
bers,—these, and other bodies to 
which special duties are assigned, 
may be regarded as committees of 
the Commissioners, and will no 
doubt be absorbed in the Oounty 
Council of the future. 

The local taxatién of the whole 
of Scotland, distributed between 
counties and burghs, amounts to 
not. less than £3,420,000. The 
amount collected by the Com- 
missioners of Supply is thus com- 
paratively a trifle; and it is elear 
that if the occupiers as well as 
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the owners are to be represented 
in the County Council, there must 
be a change in the incidence of 
the county rate. For the future, 
the occupier must be prepared to 
take his share, The equity of 
such a division has already been 
recognised ; for under the Roads 
and Bridges Act, which provides 
for the direct representation of 
the ratepayers upon the county 
road-trusts, the assessment for 
maintenance is imposed one-half 
on the owners and one-half on the 
occupiers. 

The Commissioners of Supply 
receive a proportion of the im- 
perial grants in aid of local tax 
ation. A large grant has been 
made towards the pay and cloth- 
ing of the police, and a still larger 
towards the maintenance of public 
roads and bridges. The future 
distribution of these grants — or 
rather of the substitutes provided 
by Mr Goschen—as between county 
and town will require to be care- 
fully considered ; but no insuper 
able difficulty need be found in 
securing an equitable division. 
The Scottish members will, no 
doubt, take care that Scotland ro- 
ceives its due share. During the 
current year the English grants in 
aid have amounted to about three 
and a half millions; the Scotch, to 
not much more than a seventh of 
that sum.! This is exclusive, how- 
ever, in either country, of the 
grants for public education, which 
for many years have been rapidly 
increasing. But the education 
grants ought not to be mixed up 
with the ordinary grants in aid ; 
and it is for this reason that, in 
our survey of the local boards that 
will be affected by the new Bill, we 
do not include the school board. 
Whether it will be possible te deal 





+ England, £3,520,000 ; Scotland, £535,000. Dut the Scottish grant in aid 
of the maintenance of sends has, we understand, been increased since the 
Estimates were issued. Our figures are taken fram the Estimates for 1888- 89. 
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with it hereafter in connection 
with the simplification and con- 
solidation of local government re- 
mains to be seen, The time is 
not yet. 

The finance of the county boards 
involves the consideration of many 
difficult questions, on which, how- 
ever, in a rapid sketch like the 
present, it is unnecessary to enter. 
The local boards in Scotland have 
availed themselves largely of the 
borrowing powers conferred upon 
them by different Acts. The 
local indebtedness at the present 
moment amounts to not less than 
£25,000,000. The loans are made 
upon the security of the assess- 
ments, and in genera! fall to be 
repaid within thirty or forty years. 
It has been suggested that the 
existing loans might be converted 
into a general county stock, it be- 
ing assumed, apparently, that the 
credit of the county would enable 
the county board to obtain better 
terms from lenders than is possible 
at present. The process of con- 
version, however, would be attend- 
ed, it seems to us, with almost in 
superable difficulties ; and it must 
be remembered that a very large 
proportion of the total amount has 
been borrowed from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners at 
easy rates of interest. 

The reader who has followed us 
thus far will be able to understand 
the general features of the scheme 
of local government which we are 
inclined to recommend. Though 
a complete scheme, it yet carefully 
utilises the existing machinery. 
It can hardly, therefore, be con- 
demned for timidity on the one 
hand, or rashness on the other. It 
is a remedial measure, the abuses 
it is intended to cure being ad- 
mitted and notorious ; and the in- 
dispensable reforms are secured, 
not by revolutionary methods, but 
with the least possible disturbance 
of a system to which the people 
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are used. We propose nothing, in 
short, which has not been tried 
and approved in one shape or 
other. 

The main provisions of such a 
Local Government Bill may be 
briefly indicated. We start as 
before with the parochial board.’ 
Our proposals are :— 

I. As regards the constitution 
of the parochial board— 

(a) That, except as regards the 
representation of the kirk-session 
and magistrates, the parochial 
boards in burghal parishes shall be 
constituted as at present. 

(6) That the proportion of elect- 
ed members in non-burghal parishes 
shall be largely increased. 

(c) That the elected members 
shall represent an increased num- 
ber of owners, so that no owner 
whose rental is less than £300 
shall as such be a member of the 
parochial board. 

(d) That owners of £300 and 
upwards shall be members, but 
that no owner shall be entitled to 
vote by mandate, except when a 
commissioner has been appointed 
and the commission duly recorded. 

(e) That the representatives of 
the kirk-session and magistrates 
shall cease to act. 

(/) That the election of elected 
members shall be conducted as at 
present—the number of votes which 
each ratepayer can give being pro- 
portioned to the rental of the pro- 
perty of which he is owner or 
occupier, according to a scale to 
be afterwards approved. 

II. As regards the duties of the 
parochial board— 

(a) That the administration of 
the laws for the relief and man- 
agement of the poor shall remain 
with the parochial board. But that 

(6) The administration of the 
Sanitary and other Acts not con- 
nected with the relief of the poor 
shall be transferred ; and 

(c) That the parochial board 
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shall cease to levy the poor-law 
and other parochial assessments. 

III. As regards the constitution 
of the county board— 

(a) That each parochial. board, 
or cach group of parochial boards, 
shall be an electoral district. 

(6) That the parochial board or 
boards in each electoral district 
shall send a representative to the 
county board.! Or otherwise, 

(c) That the owners and occu- 
piers within an electoral district 
who are assessed for the relief of 
the poor on an annual rental of not 
less than £4 (as in police burghs) 
shail elect a representative. 

(d) That, in the event of the 
latter alternative being adopted, 
the mode of voting shall be simi- 
lar in all respects to that provided 
by the Poor Law Act for the elec- 
tion of managers in burghal parishes 
and combinations. 

IV. The duties of the county 
board shall be— 

(a) To impose and levy the 
parochial, county, and other as 
sessments ; and for this purpose to 
appoint a collector or collectors. 
[But the areas over which tlie as- 
sessments are presently levied shall 
not in the meantime be increased 
or diminished.} The 36th and 37th 
sections of the Poor Law Act shall 
be repealed, and in lieu thereof it 
shall be-provided that in all par- 
ishes the assessments shall be 
levied on the gross rental, as ap- 
pearing in the valuation roll, one- 
half to be recovered from the 
owners and one-half from the oc- 
cupiers, the rate on the occupiers 
of agricultural lands to be one- 
fourth of the rate on occupiers 
of house property. 

(b) To distribute among the 
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parochial boards the proceeds of 
the probate duty, and the other 
duties or licences assigned by the 
Act, in such manner and on such 
conditions as may be provided. 

(c) To appoint an auditor or 
auditors to audit the accounts of 
the various boards. 

(d) To administer the Public 
Health Act, and to appoint a duly 
qualified sanitary inspector and 
medical officer for the county. 

(e) To administer the statutes 
presently administered by the Com- 
missioners of Supply, the Road 
Trustees, the District Boards of 
Lunacy, and other county boards. 

It is tolerably certain that the 
body to which these and similar 
duties are assigned will not be 
idle ; but by judicious subdivision, 
we have no doubt that the work can 
be overtaken by an administrative 
board of, according to the size of 
the county, from fifteen to fifty 
members. 


So much for the position and 
duties of the parish and county 


boards. The question remains— 
What is to be done with those 
parte of the parish which have 
been formed into burghs? The 
answer, we think, must be, that, 
except in the case of the most. 
populous, they shall be regarded 
for the purposes of the Act as dis- 
tricts of the parishes in which they 
are situated. They have been 
erected into burghs for municipal 
purposes only (and they will still 
retain their municipal privileges, 
and exercise their powers of police) ; 
but in a general scheme of county 
government the burgh ratepayers 
cannot be distinguished from the 
landward—althougli it will prob- 
ably be found convenient to form . 





1 Or it might be provided that each yroup of parochial boards in an electoral 
district should send fo representatives to the county board,—one an owner and 
one an occupier. It would not be necessary to restrict the choice of the parochial 
boarils to their own members,—tiiey should be free to select ove representative at 


that from outside. 
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the burghs, where the population 
is sufficient, into separate electoral 
districts. 

The burghs, for the purposes of 
the Act, may be divided into three 
classes,—burghs where the popu- 
lation is over 50,000, where it is 
under 50,000 but over 10,000, and 
where it is under 10,000. 

There are seven burghs in Scot- 
land where the population is over 
50,000,—Edinburgh (which is the 
only county of a city), Glasgow, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Greenock, 
Leith, Paisley. It may be as- 
sumed that in each of these com- 
munities a burgh county board 
will be established. The burgh 


county board, though it will 


undertake similar duties within 
the limits. of the burgh, will be 
independent of the county board, 
and we see no reason, we confess, 
why these duties should not be 
assigned to the existing burgh 


authorities. We are satisfied, in- 
deed, that it would be expedient 
to provide that the councillors and 
magistrates should sit, when neces- 
sary, as the burgh county board, 
—thus avoiding the expense and 
worry of a double election, and 
the possible inconvenience and 
friction of a divided jurisdiction. 
If the precedent of the English 
Act is followed, the other burghs 
—those under 50,000—will be 
represented, according to popula- 
tion atid rental, on the county 
boards. But it appears to us that 
while in the burghs whose popu- 
lation exceeds 10,000 the police 
commissioners must continue to 
administer the Sanitary Acts, the 
administration of these. Acts in 
the burghs where the population 
is under 10,000 should be trans- 
ferred to the county board. The 
action of a prompt and capable 
Sanitary officer is nowhere more 
urgently needed than in some of 
the smaller burghs. 
VOL. CXLV.—NO,. DCCCLXXX. 
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There are thirty-three cotinties 
in Scotland; but the Act will 
probably combine some of- the 
smaller counties,—Berwick with 
Haddington, Bute with Renfrew, 
Kinross with Olackmannan, Elgin 
with Nairn, Peebles with Selkirk, 
Ross and Cromarty with Suther- 
land. On the other hand, the 
great industrial county of Lanark 
must be divided into at least two 
administrative counties,—the up- 
per and middle wards forming 
one, and the lower ward the other. 
Orkney and Shetland are small 
counties, but their interests are so 
different,: and the difficulties of | 
communication are so great, that 
they cannot well be united. There 
would thus be twenty-eight county 
boards, which, with the seven burgh 
(or city) county boards, would make 
thirty-five in all. One member 
from each parochial board would 
give (if equally distributed) an 
average of twenty-five members 
for each county board. The mean 
‘population within each adminis- 
trative copnty would be about 
70,000, rising from 30,000 in 
Shetland to over 200, 000 in each 
of the Lanarkshire divisions, and 
the number of members in each 
board would vary according to 
populaticn, valuation, and area. 

We have now briefly traversed 
the whole ground (so far as it 
is within the range of practical’ 
politics); but there is another 
matter (on which at present we 
only venture to touch) which by- 
and-by may have to be seriously 
considered. The cry for Home 
Rule is confined, in the meantime, 
to a few ignorant and - fanati¢al 
busybodies ; but it is possible that 


‘it may gather volume, and become 


irritating and dangerous. We 
have all along been -of opiriion 
that private parliamentary legis- 
lation affecting Scotland should be 
referred, in the first instance, to a 
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tribunal sitting in Scotland; and 
it is understood that the Cabinet 
are not unwilling to comply with 
a demand which has received the 
cordial assent of men belonging to 
all political parties.! What occurs 
to us is this; the government of 
the Scottish Church is intrusted 
to ecclesiastical courts compris- 
ing kirk-sessions, presbyteries, 
synods, and a General Assembly. 
In civil matters the parochial 
board may be held to represent 
the kirk -session (or presbytery) ; 
the county board, the synod; and 
the question naturally arises, Can 
we not have a secular General 
Assembly as well as an ecclesias- 
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the most industrious and influ- 
ential members of the parochial 
boards will be sent to the county 
boards ; and there does not appear 
to us to be any reason why the 
élite of the county boards—say a 
member from each—should not sit 
as a central or general board, to 
which, along with certain skilled 
assessors, the consideration of pro- 
visional orders and local bills might 
be referred. If the general board 
were divided into committees, the 
whole of the private legislation | 
affecting Scotland would then be 
disposed of,—rapidly and economi- 
cally, yet, at the same time, with 
due deliberation and after adequate 


tical? It may be assumed that inquiry. 
1 «Home Rule for Scotland,”—‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ January 1887. 





SIR PATRICK MAXWELL AND THE DEVIL. 
Note to Article “* Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe,” in ‘ Maga,’ December 1888, p. 836. 


Among certain of the descendants of Sir Patrick Maxwell of Spring- 
kell [1683-1720], some consternation seems to have been caused by the 
mention in the above article, on the authority of the late Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, who in his turn was repeating a current Dumfriesshire 
legend, that Sir Patrick “ had given over his first-born in ‘kain’ to the 
Devil,” and that on another occasion he had been adroit enough “ to 
outwit the fiend himself.” 

The writer of the article assures us that he cited this curious tradition 
merely as an illustration of the class of legends in which Mr Sharpe 
took a special delight, and without any intention of casting reflections 
upon either of the Personages implicated in the alleged transactions. 

For our own part we regret, and feel still more surprised, that the 
repetition of so remote and silly a legend should pave been capable of 
exciting any feelings of either pain or indignation. We therefore take 
this opportunity of emphatically contradicting, on the authority of one 
of the descendants of Sir Patrick who repudiates the legend, the state- 
ments that Sir Patrick Maxwell of Springkell gave over his first-born to 
Satan in “kain” or otherwise, and that the same gentleman had the 
cleverness “to outwit the fiend himself,” which we had no idea any 
one could have believed. 

Having said so much, we must decline to concern ourselves further 
with an incident so ridiculous, Mr Sharpe’s very full and interesting 
accounts of the legends will be found in the recently published ‘ Lerrrrs 
FROM AND TO OnARLEs Kirkpatrick SHarps,’ vol. i. p. 6.—Ep. B. M. 








